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PREFACE 


Tins, tho thud edition of tlio “Indidii 
Csclopo’di.i," IS viitn.ill\ ti now liook Not 
onlv ii.is c\civ section liecn ic-editod and 
Inoiight up-to-d.ito, bntsc\ci.il now featuios 
li<i\o boon mtrod need. 

Jlnch atoi has flowed under the bridi?G 
since the second edition was out and evciy 
cfloit has boon made not to miss any iinpoi- 
tant event oi its latei developments. Foi 
instance, undci tlio heading, “Congress” is 
contained full information about all the 
Sat\ agiaha niovcnionts, tho li. T 0 , the 
Gandhi-Iiwm I’aot, Jtahatnia Gandhi's visit 
to ISuiope, foi illation of tho Paihamentaiy 
Boaid, etc 


While the second edition contained only 
ten sections, the piesent edition includes 
tliiitoeii sections, extending over G20 pages, 
among the new featuies being “Who Was 
Who”, “A Touiists' Guide”, and “Sport” 
Tluonghout tho work has been considei- 
ably expanded, im olving heavy expenditnie 
However, the price has been retained at 
lis 3 to suit all pockets. 


Septembei 6, 1934 
Lahoue 
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Iflwcte to look ovii Ihi, toJiiik tODiIif /ojiitti oiil ihi 
cmmlty was! i lolilv utditMid Mt/i all th, mal/Ji, jioarn , and 
oeautv that Naim t ran /» slow— m some pm h a oa v Pm adisi 
on cm If,,— I should pnnl lo India If 1 loui asked nndu 
<ohal sky, fhe hmiinn mind has m>sl fall\ dioUoptd somi oj 
ds ihotcesl gift^, has misi d'eplv pmdued ,m the gua',^! 
P’obkms of hfe, and has found sn'uhons oJ sunn of thun 
lohir/t will dcsei oc Iheatknhon cun of Ihose who have studied 
Plato and KanI, / should pomt to India And tf I wei t to 
ask myself from what Utetatau, wi, hiu m Cm opt, wi who 
have been nurlured almost euhi-^ivcly on the thoughts of 
eels and Romans, and of one Semitic tore, the Jewish, 
inav di aw that CQi I cclivi which is most wanhd in older 
lo mall oiti innci life mote pa fed, mote compiehciiswe, 
moi c nnwei sal, in fact mot e ti idv hitman— a Ufa not for this 
life only, but a li ansfigiii cd and mfei nal hfc — again I should 
point to India IVhafevei sp/iei i of ihi hiimaii mind wn 
Select fo! yam special study, whefhei it be langiiagi, oi 
Religion or iiiyfliologv, 01 philosopln, -wintliei it be laws oi 
customs, p! imiiivc at t oi pi imilive science, cveiywhei e von have 
to go to India, whether you like ti oi not, because sonu of tin 
most valuable and mosi insti iictioi maU > mis in the hisloi i 
of man ai i ft easm od up in India and in India only " 

Max Mallei 


History in Outline 



HlSTOtiY OF INbU IN OUTLINE 


'\ "No one n'lio (niiitk t/nqitsh till hiiglli and bieadlh of 
till aonfinint of India" j fUvi, the Inipinal Gazetted, *‘tan 
fad to bi sft nek iVilb the i \ti aoi dinat v vai leln s of its p/n 
cal abpecls In fin Voith it'^i inagnifnent inonntnin alti- 
tudes, bound b\ snoafiild and glauti in eternal solitude 
At then fcit he ^nioitli teidi spaas of depi eased iivu 
basins, eitliei sandv, di\, and snn-scorclnd, oi ailtivaled 
and xoafi I -logged iindti astoiniy inoisl'ii e-ladiii atinosplieie 
To the South spiiadi, a gieat ceiiiia! plaUau, xidirie the 
indigenous foi esi slill hides the siattcied clans of abmignial 
h dies, flanki d an tin rci sf h\ the bi oht n < i ags and castellated 
outlines of till I idgit, ot’iilooking tin Indian Oaan, and on 
tin south b\ giiillc, sinooth, rounded slopis of gicen upland 
Soniitliiiig at least of the tliiois and eoiividsions of iiatiiie 
udneh acconipaniid till biithoftliiaehnngtfiilla,idis rceoided 
III the plivbical aspict of the niouiitai.is and vnllc'S which 
tiaeus( it, and an appeal to the eviduiec of the locks ts 
answei cd bv the stm y of its evolntioif’ 


ANCIENT COUNTRY WITH HOARY CIVILIZATION 


India IS an ancient countrj' witli a miUema of cnilization 
behind it When Greece and RomCj those cradles of European 
ci\ ilization, nursed only the tenets of \\ ilderness, India was a 
seat of wealth and jjiandeur 

A bus\ population”, saj’s Thornton, "had co\ ered the 
land w’lth the marks of its industiy, iich crops of the most 
co\ eted pi eductions of nature annually i ewarded tlte toil of 
husbandmen, skilful artisans converted the rude products 
of the soil into fabrics of unrivalled delicacv and beauty, 
and ai chitects and sculptors joined m consti ucting works, 
the solidanty of which has not, in some instances, been 
ov ei come by the evolution of thousands of years” 

* ® polished lanauatje ’, says Sir Monier 

W illnnis, a cultured liteiature and abstmsc philosoplw 
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[ Ancient India 


Genuine democracy was established in Europe only after 
the French Revolution, but it existed in India even before the 
advent of Christ. There is clear evidence to show that in Vcdic 
times kingship was elective. Tlie formal offer by tlie people 
of the sovereignty to the King as the servant of the State 
was one of the basic principles of political thought in Ancient 
India. Sukraniti says "Brahma created the King to be the 
servant of his subjects and he is remunerated by a share of 
the produce.” He assumes the cliaracter of the King only 
jor protecting his subjects. 

Even tlie doctrine of revolution was boldly inculcated 
by the ancient Hindu writers on politics. They laid it down 
as a constitutional principle that when a King misbehaved, 
he should be deposed. “If the King is an enemy of virtue, 
morality and potver, and is also unrighteous • in conduct, 
the people should expel him as a destroyer of the State.” 

India gave her external gifts, in the shape of art and 
religion, to different peoples and earned tlieir gratitude as a 
"dispenser of civilization." 



Bowl nneartlipil at 
Mohen-jo-Baro 


ANCIENT INDIA 

The Aryans came to India 

ThcArj’ans tlie moun- 

tain passes of 
the north-west and settled down in 
the Punjab many centuries before Christ. The Dravidians, 
along with some other races, peopled the country at 
that time. They had their village autonomy and their kings 
even before they came in contact with the Arj'ans. 
Thev had their merchant ships and carried on commerce with 
the Romans and the Greeks. 

The Dravidians tvorked together and supplied food 
for the common meals. All their social customs, including 
marriage, were on a communal basis. Lands W’cre also 
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[ Ancifnt I\di\ 


Genuine democracN was established in Europe only after 
the French Revolution, but it existed in India e\ en before tlic 
ad\ent of Christ There is clear e\idcncc to show that in Vedic 
times kincship was elective The formal offer bv the people 
of the sov ereignty to the Kintj as the servant of the State 
was one of the basic pnnciplesot political thought in Ancient 
India Sukraniti savs “Brihnia created the King to be the 
sen ant of his subjeets and he is i cnnineratcd bv a share of 
thepiodiice” He assumes the charactei of the King only 
for protectimj his subjects 

Ev en the docti me ot rev olution w as boldlj inculcated 
by tlie ancient Hindu wnters on politics Fhev laid it dow n 
as a constitutional pm Liple that when a King misbehaved, 
he should be deposed "It tlie King is an enemy of virtue, 
morahtv and powei , and is also uni ighteous * in conduct, 
the people should expel him as a destrover of the State” 

India nave her external eifts, in the shape of art and 
religion, to diftei ent peoples and earned tlieir gratitude as a 
“dispenser of civ ihzatioii ' 



Bnv I anPiTthed nt 
itolien-io-Daro 


ANCIENT INDIA 


The Arvans came to India 
TheArjaas ' 

tarn passes of 
the north-west and settled down in 


the Puniab manv centuries before Christ The Drav idians, 
along vvidv some other races, peopled the country at 
that time They had then village autonomv and their Jvings 
even before thev came in contact with the Aryans 
Thev had tlieir merchant ships and carried on coinmei ce with 
the Romans and tlie Greeks 

The Dravidians worked together and supplied food 
for the common meals All their social customs, including 
niamaire, were on a communal basis Lands were also 
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[ IIibTOR\ or India 


communal propci tv, licld in turn b\ m oups of cultivators 
accordinij to tho icdistithiition made periodicallv The 
Dra\idian ci\ili/ntion is one tif tin. oldest m the world, 
and, \cr\ probabh, the nnreellous civilization revealed by 
the excavations it Mrihen |o 1 ) ir-v bclonfis to tliem It 
was amonjjst siieli nun that the* Aiv.ins descended 

llicre were nun e than a dozen iiovverful Arvin kinp: 

Am lent. Arv m fvenlliein India besides smaller 

Kingdoms kiiifidoiiis and tnbjl lepnblies The most 

important ol these kmudoms were the 
Kinjidom of Mapadlia, tlieKinpdom ol Kosala and the Kinsjdom 
of Av anti The Maftadhas oceupu d the tiiritoiv', now called 
Hehar, and their kingdom is said to line included 8o,ooo 
V illapcs and to Inv e had a nrcumlerence of 2,joo miles 
Kosala covcied a district which sli etched fioni modern Nepal 
south east as fai as Ikn ires, and soutli of it laj the kingdom 
of Avinti with Its capital at I’ll-nn 

J'he rcipn of Bmibisira, the fifth king of Magadha, 
'vas tlie most eventful lie conquered and anne\cd the 
IJnncipahtt of Anpa and huilt the city of New Rijgriha 
During his rule foundcis of two great religions gave to 
the world their solutions of the piobicm of life In all 
probability both Mahavira and Gautama weie born m 

Binibisaia’s time „ r d - 

in the seventh centuiv B C came King Danus of Persia, 
who obtained from the Rajas of the Punjab and Smd an annual 
tribute of gold dust to the value of Rs iscrorcs 

Magadha did not i etain its glory forlong, because it was svv cpt 
away by Nanda Kings m the fourth century' BC Dun"gth<- day s 

of Nandas Alexander the Great invaded India by tie i 

Pass (326 B C) Poms, Uic Indian chief, brav ely faced the 
adv ancing enemy He was out-fought but Ins spn it remained 
indomitable Wounded and weaned, he was taken a pnsoner 

Alexander asked him what treatment he would have He answer 
ed, “that of a King” The Macedonian was impressed, and Poms 
leceived royal treatment. 

Alexander moved upto Bias, where hi ,7 ,, 1 

mutinied and he was compelled to turn back leaving a 

lieutenant in charge of the occupied ^‘'‘*5^, ij on the 

two years his succcssois had to give up 

Indian terntory and quit die country bag and baggage 
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Chandra Gupta was tlic man who, on receiving the 
news of Alexandei’s death in 323 B C, oiganised the 
1 evolt of the subiect people and freed tlie province fi oin 
the Macedonian yoke Encouraged b^ this victoi'v, he 
turned his eyes to Magadha, dethroned the reigning 
sovei eign and founded the house of Maun’as His empii c 
extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea Cliandra 
Gupta died in B C 298 aftei a biilliant leign of 24 years 
Kautilya, Pi ime Minister of Chander Gupta, compiled a 
unique book on political science entitled ‘‘Artba-Shasti a ” 

Megasthenes was an ambassador at the court of 
AVhnt Mogastliones P^tliputra at that time He gives 
saw us a picture of the times well worth 

leading — 

"The inhabitants, ha\ing abundant means of subsis- 
tence, exceed m consequence the ordinary statuie, and 
are distinguished by their pioud beanng They are also 
found to be well skilled in arts, as might be expected of men 
who inhale puie air and dnnk the \ery finest water 

All the Indians ai e fi ee and not one of them is a sla\ e 
The Indians do not e\en use aliens as slaves, much 

less one of then own countrjmen Thev live 

f 1 ugalb and obsen e \ ery good ordei Theft is of a % ei y 
jiaie occuiience The simplicitj' of their law's and their 
onti acts IS proved by the fact that they seldom appeal 
10 law They ha\e no suits about pledges or deposits, 
noi do they requii e either seal 01 witness, but make their 
deposits and confide in each otlier The\ ncithei put out 
monej at usur^ noi know how to borrow' Trudi and 
iirtue they hold alike in esteem In contrast to the 
general simplicity of their style, they lo\ e finery and 

ornaments Their robes are worked in gold, adorned 
wnth precious stones, and they w'ear floweied garments 

of the finest muslin Attendants w'alking behind hold 
umbrellas over them, for the^ have a liigh regard foi beauty 
and ax ail themsehes of cvei->' device to impiovetheii looks” 
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of four short-lived kincs, last of whom pcri'-hecl in 28 B. C. at 
tlie hands of one of die Andhni munarrhs. Andhra had 
acbnowlediicd the ovcrlordship of A^oka hut hecame indepen- 
dent after his death. The Andlira Kin-adom, after enioyiiif; a 
spell of prosperity, ended in 225 A. D. 

Thus the unity of (ndia (or the tinic was pone. There 
were also fn-qiicnt raid-, from forciun 


Miehty Kiishcii Kiiiji 


countries. Much of the Punjah and 


Tin- Uule et 
(treat t,ui 1 1>. 


^outlines. luucii 01 uie i ooj.iu ,ioo 
Indus \’alley remained under (ireco-l’arthian mle from ;d)mlt 
iqg B. C. to 50 1). Then came Yiiehchi hordes from China 

who defeated die Indo-Parthian Kiiimlom, ami eAtalili.shed 
their own dynasty— die Ku-han r'lvnasty. 'I'hcy adopted the 
manners and customs of the couiitiv anil cami- to lie regarded 
as Hindus. The most faiiiou-, kmp oi die Kushan dyiM.siy was 
Kanishka. His capital was .it Punwhapura, modern Peshawar. 
He was au_ amhidous prince. an-J is saitl to have contjuered 
K.ish!r.iti, \arka»d and Khoun. Phis rlynasty ptrishec! in 
die third century, 

.\nothtr d> nasty arose at Padiputra in the fourth reniury, 
the (.'lUpia dj misty. Its founder was 
a local chief, Chandra Gupta by 
name. 1 le died quite youiiK, leav- 
ine his «(iii .'sanmdi-a Gupta to reipn. Samudra was 
tlie .\.ipokan of India, What he saw he covetted, wh.al he 
emetted he Conquered. 1 k- sent out a cballenpe in the shape 
Ot a roe IMP horse to ids nciphbouriup kings, cither te> light him 
orto acknoevlcdge- his Imperial title. He c.vacted a tribute 
irom the kingdoms in the south and Cevlim. He .selected 
oTnrt-.r"?''"'' f- Chandra Gupta, the son 

hLto,i '“f'-*'’ P'^^ed into Indian 

iiistoo asthe great \ ikramaditya. 

The reign of Guptas has been called the Golden Ape 
The Golden .Age. looked Upon by the Hindus widi 

country, n-.,c '’Est authorities apree that die 

in die' davs Kwerned in ancient times .as 

honest caoiMl no '"h Guptas, The people were happv and 
forTn’^^wf, vvas unknown: there was no’ need 

the famous aaloT' teslimonv of 

Hesbentsomo clear on die point. 

India!^ Fa Hiensavs--*”'^''"" different parts of • 
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of four short-li\ed kings, last of t%hom perished in 28 B C , at 
the hands of one of the Andhia monarclis Andhra liad 
acknowledged the o\ei lordship of Asoka but became indepen- 
dent after his death The Andhi a Kingdom, aftei enjoying a 
spell of prosperity, ended m 225 A D 

Thus the unity of India for the time was gone There 
Jliijhtj Kushen King also frequent raids from foieign 

countries Much of the Punjab and 
Indus Valley 1 emained under Gieco-Parthian rule from about 
199 B C to 50 A D Then came Yuchchi hoi desfiom China 
who defeated the liido-Partliian Kingdom, and established 
their own di nasty— the Kushan dynasty They adopted the 
manners and customs of the country and came to be legaided 
as Hindus 1 he most famous king of the Kushan dynasty 'las 
Ivanishka His capital « as at Pui ushapura, modem Peshawar 
He was an^ ambitious prince, and is said to ha\ e conquered 
Kashgan, \nrkand and Khotan This dynast} peiished in 
the third centur\ 


Anothei dynasti arose at Patliputia in tlie fouith centui'j, 
The Pule of the Gupta dynastj Its founder was 

Great Guptas a local chief, Chandia Gupta bj 

name He died quite young, leav- 

mg Ills son Samudia Gupta to reign Samudra was 

the Napoleaii of hidia WTiat he saw he coietted, 11113! he 

C01 etted he conquered He sent out a challenge 111 the shape 
ot a ruling liorse to his neiirhbouring kings, eithei to fight him 
or to acknowledge Ills Imperial title He exacted a tnbute 
trom the kingdoms m the south and Ceylon He selected 
from a number of Royal Pimces Chandra Gupta, the son 
0 elladcvi, as his Yuiraj, who later passed into Indian 

histon' as the great Viki amaditya 

The reign of Guptas has been called the Golden Age 
Tho Golden Ago looked upon bv the Hindus with 

P'^de The best authorities agree that the 
goierned m ancient times as 
hnnnlt dm Guptas The people were happy and 

' punishment was unknonn, there ivas no need 

\Z ^ ^°odi Tile testimony of 

's c’ear on the point 
Me spent come years in traielling tlirough different parts of 
India TaHiensais— ‘ 
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ThrouRhout the counli v no one kills any liviiiR thins, 
"or dunks wine, nor eats onions or Rarlic In this country 
“ley do not keep pigs oi fowls, lluie aie no dealings in 
Wtue, no butchers’ shops 01 distilkiKs in tlicii inaiket places 
As a medium of exchange tht\ usi (Oii>iirs Rooms, with 
ocds and mattresses, food and cloilits, arc provided for resi 
dent and travelling piiests without fail, and this is the same in 
sil places T he pnests occup\ tin niselv ls with benevolent 
mmistrations, and vvitli chanting litui gif s, or thev sit m mcdi 
«tion Nuns mostly make ofitnngs it the pagoda of Ananda, 
"ceause it was he who begged Buddha to allow women to 
""come nuns” Charitable instiluiiuns were numerous and 
""St houses were maintained on die roads In the capital was 
"tree hospital, while the fust ho-^pital m Rurope was the 
‘Waison Dien in Pans m the seventh iLiiturv 

With the death of Kumaia Cupta 1 m 45‘5 A D.this 

Invasion by tlie nuns ■'> 1 '' ‘‘"‘I' 

> iieiiuiia ijy the iiuos^ who weie 

"UiEdar Yasnans like the Iranians ^Tlicv had empires moie 
"^tensive than that of Rome, illustiious imperois, legislators 
and conqueroi s who had given rise to considci able 1 1 v oJti 
lions ' They came about 500 B ( undn rorainana vvho 
"ottled himself in Malvva and assumed the title of Mahaiajadni 
™ja(empcior) He is known to have stnick coins in liis 
name 

But Ills power did not last long The 1 hndus overcame 

King Jlnrsba invadors and once 

gnnrsim undei Haisla (606 

..'ll ^ D ) vvho extended his dominions from Thancslnv 
"‘e South as far as the Narbada Haishn was not a 3= 
He was a very good nilei too He ""‘"b ished school 
'"{• children, lest-houses for travellcis and f' IH 

I lie king was fond of hcai mg religious debates and 111644 be u 
IS days' fostiv-al at Piayag at which half a million ^ people 
“«cmbled, when the Emperor ficclv Bistnbuted amount them 
tk'P he had accumulated Ilaisha , 

'Ih him the kingdom so laboriously established '"P^ mto a 
state of intcmecine strife which lasted foi neailv " ccnturj 
" naif - 

During the Gupta and Haisha Peiiods 
profound upmi China and also souieiihat on (ainn 
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India was the dynannc centre of all Asia and the first cuilizcd 
power in the whole woild 

Rajput Period (650-1200 A D ) 

Aftei H.usha Noiihcni India nas divided into various 
Raiput Kingdoms I hen oiigin is nbscuic, hut the v appealed 
in the eighth century and, from their two oiiginal homes in 
Rajputana and Oudh, spi cad into the Punjal) and Ivashmir and 
Central Himalavas, .issimilating a number of fighting clans and 
binding them togctlu 1 with a common code 'I hcie is no people* 
in the woild whose histoiv \ieltls more pure lOmance ‘The 
chivalry oi Luiopt sa\s Floia Annie Steel m her book, ‘India 
through the Ag( s,’ ‘\eems sti ained and ai tificial besides the 
stern, straightfoi waul code of honour Iiy which the Rajputs 
regulated tlieir dealings alike with men and w'omen" 
Jheii kingdoms ina\ be lost, their capitals destroyed, 
their palac( s I uincd, their places of worship dcseeiatcd, but 
the punt ely Rapiut would new ci icfiisc shcllei to him w’ho 
asks {01 It even though an eneim ” 

I he jiei lod about the middle of the see entli centur\ to 
the middle of the twelfth century may be 
PritliviRm c<dled the Rajput pciiod Ihe Rajputs 

, , „ find kingdoms at Giiji at, Mahva, another 

(tlie Lhauhans) at Ajniei and so on Kanaiij fell into tlie 
hands of the Rathois (1040 A D) and the dynasty then 
lounded by that branch of the Gaharwai s of 13 enai es bucamc 
one of the most famous in India Latei m the same century 
the Uiaulians were united, and b> 1163 A D one of them 
could boast that he had eonqucied all the country from the 
Vindhyas to the Himalayas, including Delhi, already a fortress 
ot a hundred years old The name of this Rajput was Pritlivi 
aj With his death in battle (1192) commences the dow'ii 
fall of the Hindu lule 

In South India at this time three ancient king* 
(^s, Chola, Kerala and Pandya, maintained an old 
m ependent civilization distinguished in literary achievement 
and seaborne trade with Europe and the Fai East Ihc 
t andyan kingdom invaded Ceylon, later passed through many 
vicissitudes and hngeicd oiuill 1731, when its last monaicli 
died leaving a widow, Minaksin Animal, who adopted a boy 
nut was attacked and betrayed, and poisoned heiself in the 
1 richmopoly Foi t The Chola kingdom, like the Pandya, was 
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achvely commercial This State grew and flourished e\ceed- 
ingly, until the beginning of tlie fouiteenth centurj' 

Intel necine wars brought about the downfall of the 
Hindus, but these did not aftect the life of the people much 
The universal punchayats of tlie n illages earned on smoothly 
village life, and Hieen Tsang notes tliat die villagers qmeltv went 
on with their agricultural work while a battle was proceeding 
close by, it was die policy of the contending chiefs to leai e die 
peasantry undisturbed foi they realized that on the labour of 
the agncultunst depended die pi osperity of their regime 

India’s ti ade was enormous in those days Pliny the Eldci 
(77 A D ) says that the annual dram of gold from the Roman 
Empire to India, Arabia and China was ne\ er less than 
100,000,000 sestercia 
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Pelhi J'ort 

In 71S A D came the first Arab invader, Mahomed 

Coming of the Arab Before this one or two attempts 

” had been made to reach India, but 

obviously without much success It is recorded that an Arab 
e\pedition 1 cached Tana, soniewheie near Bombay, about 
637 AD 

Mahomed Kassim advanced into Sind to claim damages 
for an Arab ship winch had been seized 
Sinillils’ Gallant at an Indian poit Sind succumbed to Iimi, 
Tight' but not without resistance The \ alour 

of a people fighting foi their sacred homes 
struck even the in\aders with wondci One gainson preferred 
utter e\tci minalion to submission Thei raised a huge 
funeral pare, upon whicli the women and children fiist threw 
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themsehes The men ha\inK bathed, took a solemn farewell 

of each odier and, thi ow ms; open the prates, rushed upon the 

weapons of the besiegers and perished to a man Mahomed 

Kassim later ad\ anced to Rajputana but was turned back 

The hold of the Arabs on Sind was maintained with \arjing 

depxees until 870 w hen the pro\ ince w'as handed over to a 

local potenUte By lo'ji a local dynasU, Sumras, arose and 

established its autho^t^ over the pro\ nice 

Ne\t came Jilahomed Ghaznaxi in A D 986 He raided 

, , , „ , North India no less than se\ enteen times 

tiha/iiu\ 1 » Eaias . , r , , 

He first entered India in 1001 and was 

opposed by Raja laipal of Lahore neai Peshawrar He defeat 

ed tlie Raja and alter looting the pro\ince leturned home 

The beaten king w ent straight to Lahoi e and, ha^ ing formally 

proclaimed himself unw orthv to reign after ha\ mg suffered 

defeat at the hands of tlie foreigner, mounted a funeral pyre 

and burnt himself, lca\ mg his son Anang-Pal to rule 

Another chief, rather than yield himself m his regal robes, 

fell upon his own sword In his 

loi^VruZ’tVrceLm'' expedition (1008 A D) ,the 

Hindu ladies melted their ornaments, 

while the poorer w'omen spun cotton to support tlieir hus 

bands in the wrar 

Mahomed’s invasions weie purely gold-hunting expedi- 
tions Annexation w'as not his object If he occupied tlie 
Punjab It was purely for military reasons He knew he 
could not continue his expeditions w'lth ease if tlie Punjab 
1 eniained in tlie hands of another powmr 

Mahomed Ghoii followed in 1191 but he was turned 
_ , out by the Rajputs under Prithi 1 Raj, 

*e great Rajput chief But the cume 
of India has alw ays been internecine dis- 
ensions When Ghori came again Jaya Chand of Kanau) jomed 
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till intiiu .miinst Piitlui R.ii .tnd tliK 
f lulitiitcd the c(>nq\iisl nl thu Miiilini'. 
l’tith\iraj ‘;\i'.niind a (IlIi il and ilu 
Patlnn Irc iini tin loui of tin. ttriitDij 


' , Malnnntd Cdiori foundid an 

Ij * Ha\o' iHtfiiiii. KiiiK'' l>nl 

, ! ' , hid no bon 

' ''j. , ‘ and coimokd hiiiisclt Ii\ f'ltlitiinij: 

' nioimd Inni'sclf a hodt of IiiiKi>^h 
V slncb who ucii. tnltuskd nitli 

Utiitonts lb tlii.\ wcri. .ic(|i.iitd 
tjjf ^J\ He wab niurdired at Lilion 

'■'jii, f j-r, III i-Oh and Ins pobSt«bi()iis ki' 

r' '• a into tiu hamR of those sla\eb 

. Kutiibiiddm, who ms llitn holding 

Jili’ '' Lahore, iinnicdiatch 

' i<d the rtiiib of office and 

f' piochimcd liimsi If a kniR and thus 

’*■' foniuUd the Sine Dvmstv Kiitnb 

Itfiiiihi'lfi ^raiaaal ind minted Ins power for only foui 

tears, ttlicn an accident at polo 
leiitiih Minlii t lUbed Ills dc ith HI 1210 
In 1236, .1 woman, Ua/iah Btfium, ascended the tin one 
of Pellii She ruled foi three t ears but 
\\omM, sVruiKlb "A cletcr pil, her 

riiroiii' of Jitllii hther had ni.ide her Ins companion, 

and while hi otlieib were dieiiijf niid wendiinpr and ttyanpinp; 
the sill ir, she was frowninp oeer the cares of the State 

Bilbao, the ne\t ninnirch, refonned the adniinisti ition and 
mcoiinped iits .ind learninp but kaikobad, who foIJotved, 
proinptlt piee the reins to pleasure Dnrmp his short reigri 
of three tears t\en'bhadt pi o'C was filled with w-oinen and 
1) II ties of pleasure, evert sheet rnnp with not and tumuli, 
even the mapistnles were seen diiink m the public 
When he kit sick and djmp, a conspii.-icy was hatched 
amonp his Fiirkish ofnceis to 
A New Byiinslt Appears (jenounce seteial nobles, includinp 

Lihluddm, the Am Mum,ilik, not of Tuikish cy-aclion 
l<ilaluddin hatinp pot an mklinp of tlic plot, forestalled the 
conspnators He co'icctcd his adlieiciits. suipiised and 
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defeated the enemy, and arrested the infant son of Kaikohad On 
the death of the King, he assumed the title of King and 
founded the Khilji d\ nasty 

But this time owing to the pi opaganda of the Muslim 
missionaries a large number of Hindus 
conierted to Islam What 
^ w as to be their status ’ '1 he S/iai laf, 

of course, tieats all Muslims as equal, but tlie ruiLish 
giandees made u]) then minds tiiat Indian Muslims must remain 
hewers of wood and draweis of water, the plums of office 
being resen ed for the luikishracc 

Man\ of the new Muslims had been eni oiled from the 
lower classes, and any amount of scorn was pom cd ovei 
tlien heads on the score of their lowei birth, and the new 
conveit to Islam was contrasted, to his discredit, with the 
honoured families of Rai', who had pro\ed faidiful to their 
ancient faith He was made to feel his insignificance m 
tveij sphei e, of life liiteimariiage was not a thing to be 
thought of, even talking to an ordinary Musalman or meeting 
him on a social footing was consideied something degrading 
The Tuik alienated these Muslims who, therefore, readily 
joined Jalaluddin m his coupe 

Thirt) four Kings, belonging to five different dynasties, 
j (Slaves, Kluljis, Tughlaks, Syeds and 

11 un'ibTo Origin Lodis) reigned at Delhi from 1206 to 

1526, when tlie Mughals arrived 
Each reign did not last toi more than nine and a half years on 
the a\ ei age They w'ere men of humble ongm who had reigned 
bv sheer foi cc of genius No impenal tradition hallowed tlie 
prestige of the ruling family Their right to the throne 
was based on their powei to hold it Any one could aspire 
to the imperial throne, at tlie risk of his neck being 
bioken if he failed Weak-kneed princes w'ere kicked off 
the throne with no difficulty Of the thirty-four Kings as 
man\ as tw elve were either deposed, assassinated or killed 
in battle 

Onlv a few of these Kings stand out with distinction 
One of these was Allauddiii, the second of tlie Khilji 
house, who e\tended his kingdom right and left, and 
regulated the pnee of foodstuffs to check profiteering 
He prohibited wine drinking and wane selling but there 
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Merc, bool-lepcpei 3 in tliose da'ss as in tliest We ire 
told that people used to sinuf^trle wine into the town by 
putting It III leather bottles and coniejinfc it, hidden in loads 
of hay and hrewood ‘ 

Another was Firo/ Shah, of the luedilal djnast}, who 
bent his w'hole mind in restoring peace and prosperity 
to his distracted cinpiie His public woiks consisted of 
50 dams across the 1 1\ ers to promote m matiun, 40 mosques, 
30 colleges, 100 caraxan sarais, soroludiis, 100 hospitals, 
100 public baths and 150 bridges, bi sides main other cdihces 
for pleasure nid beaiitx 

In the 1 eign of his successoi , Mahomed, the kingdom of 
Delhi went to pieces and Noithein India was tor soieii months 
at the mercy of the hltighal mxadei, I miur Ihis was 
followed b}’ another dynasty, that of theSa\ads, winch lingered 
on till 1451 when the Lodis came to powei under Sikandar 
Lodi, who impioxed the cfficieiicx eif the adnnnisti ation He 
maintained a sjstcni of news agents b\ which he kept himself 
informed of the niovcmtnt.s of the people m tII parts of his 
Kingdom IIis son, Ibiahim, estended his kingdom but was 
defeated by Habai at Pampat m 1526,^ md there was then 
established in India the great Mughal Kingdom 

The Mahomedan dynasties tliat had uilecl in capitals 
other than Delhi up to this date, W'cre of coniparatne 
unimportance tliough some great men appeared among them 
Among the many distinguished piinees of the Deccan in 
the fifteenth and the si\tecnth centurj, Mulik Amber, tne 
Regent of Bijapur, holds a pliee of honom He made 
his regency respected at home and abioad Though aimos 
constantly engaged in war, this gi cat man found leisure o 
cultivate the arts of peace He founded the city of Kir ec, 
built seieral splendid palaces and introduced a system of 

internal administration i 1 

In Gujarat Ahmad Sha\ the. founder of Ahinedabad, show ed 
himself a good ruler and buddei as well as a great s , 
though his frrandson, Mahmud Shah liegara, j* ‘ ■ 
ruler— acquiring fame at sea as well as on land In > 

various kings of the Bahmani dynasty 
themseUes, especially m tlie long w'ars , 

new Hindu Kingdom that had arisen 1* 

Vijayanagar Of importance also w'as Add Kha , > 
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who foiiiidud 11490) the Bijapiir dyiiHbly of Adil Shaliis. It 
wa-i one of liis successois wlui defeaicd the N'ijayanatrar 
tlynnsty, and biiill the !;real ino‘;que for which Biiapiir is 
fa\iioiis. 


Mughal Empire 


Habai', Tirst o) die {•real Mu*>hnls, ascemled die throne 
,, , , , , , of Delhi after clefeatinii lln-ahim Lodi 

M. ’.!•*, !ln. fields of Paiiipal. I le received 

the allefriance of die Muslims but 
was opposed by the Rajputs under Rana Snn{>a. 
A qreal battle was foutrlit at I'atelipur Sikri between 
the new Emperor and the Rajputs. The Muphals were yieklinjr 
when a I oraii Chief, leading the vanguard, went over to die 
foe and turned tlie issue of the day. Babtir became victorious 
but did not li\e long to enjoy his" throne. 

llimiayun, his son, became Emperor, but was driven 
Huiunjun. ““f- i^.'’ Shall, an Afghan of 

* great abilities, Slier Shah, though 

on tile throne lor only a few years, cretited “a definitely 
org.ini/ed admini.strau\'e system, built up in recognised grades 
ot authority Ironi top to bottom which kept even provincial 
gm ernors directly .subordinate to the Central authority. 1 lis 
ministers were but secretaries and he heard reports by 
(lep.irlmenis ,iiid so laid the foundation of the present 
seci etariat system." 

Huiiiayim returned in 1555 and threw’ out the 
usurping dynasty. He was succeeded 
by Akbar, the Apostle of Hiiidu- 
Muslim Unity. Akbar dreamt of 
a United India and strove to turn 
that dream into a reality. He opened 
all posts of authority to men of ability, 
irrespective of their race and religion. 
Man Singdi, a Rajput, was his best 
general; Raja Todar Mall, his 
favourite Minister. Akbar interdicted 
tlie killing of cows and trials by ordeal. 
He introduced land reforms which 
brought about out great contciilnient. 
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R:m:i rraUij) r)f Mcwar wa*? oiu' of the Flav Rajput 
Rriiiccs tvlin dt'/iL'cl Akhar to thr end. 
lie ahamloncd wealth iind comfort, 
|•f)amod ill tlcsi-rts and jungles for 25 years, hut never bowetl 
his head to the MuRhals. At last victory crowned liis arms. 
I le recovered Mewar, hut died soon after. At liis death- 
bed the Chiefs around him .swore to keep Mewar Iree from 
foreign yi'ke. 

limpcror .jchannir, wlio.siiccccdcfl to the throne in 160.“;, 
did nothing to strenKthen his father’s work. In 1613 he 
frtive juTinission to the Rnttlish to trade in his dominions. 
JehanKir married a lieautifiil Persian lady, Noor .lehan, who 
•shared the-cares of the St:itc with the Kins. 


.lehantrir's son, Shah .[ahan, was for many years occupied 
with wars in tlic Deccan, hut fotiiul 
Sliidi .Inlmti the m make his court one of incrcdihle 


rfeel ].f>vcr. 


magnilicence. He built the tamous and 


heautifnl of all tombs, the Tiij Mahal, in memory of his lovely 
wife, MimUas!. 'I'hc Taj Mahal is one of the wondeis <>f die 
world, and the most wonderful tomb that (trief ever raised in 
memory of love. 'I'wont.v-two years of labour went to the 
Iniildinp: of the "J'aj Alahal. 

Shah Jahan had a perfect pn.ssiun for e.vpcnsivo entertain- 
ments, for fiorfieotis processions, for mairnilicent buildiiifis. 
Some of the fetes are e.stimated to have cost over a million & half 
sterling. I he famous Peacock Throne, that was wrirth nearl.v 
si.\ and a half millions, was built b.y the Kins's order. 
Sir Thomas Hoe was struck with astonishment at the _ pro- 
fu.sion of this wealth which was di.spkiyed when he vi.sitcd 
the Emperor in hi.s camp in 1615, in which at least twci ticrcs 
were covered with silks, ('old carpels and hanfjinH:.s, as rich 
a.s velvet embossed with (told and precious stones eould make 
them.” Yet we have the te.stiniony of Tavernier that he, who 
at the festival of his coronation, scattered amoiiK-st bystanders 
monc.v and valuables ctiual to his own weittht, 1 eiftned not 
so much as a kinjj over his subjects, but rather as a fathci 

over his family.” , , , ^ , 

Auraniizcb, who followed, wasa pious pond man, but he was 
narrow and conservative. 1 Ic ruled 
Twiliplit of Miipluil ;,-„n hand for 49 years. On his 

JCmiiirc. death, in 1707, the Empire for wliicli 
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hi^ three sons vere fghti^g coj'ict I’ot be held together. 
Internal csaster and Maratna encr.-vach-nents continued durinsr 
the reisn’s of his successors, snd in 1739 a fresh dancer 
appearefl n the peison ol Xrdir Shah, the Persian conqueror, 
nho earned all before nin On his wathdrawal leating 
Mahomed Shah on tne toronc the old intncues recommenced 
and the Marathas beaan to make the most of the opportunitt 
offered to them Dt the ciscord that nrerailed throasnioi’t what 
had been die creat Macnai Emnire. 


There is \e’*\ h'tle ta ado to the h’ston of the Mughals in 
India Emperors cort-raed torcicn in name at Delhi up to the 
miud’e O’ me 19th cenmn- ojt their lemtorj and power had 
'npg since disappeared oeinc swallowed up either by the 
Maratnas nr b\ Me Bitisli 


Inoia enSe: 
Jlaalim Enle. 


Xo aot Dt tne Muslim rule vras autocratic • but the inter- 
nal management of the tillaces was 
left to tne Tillage communities, and 
the people had the power of modih • 
mg tneir cj’^'orns in accordance with what seemed to titem to 
be exDed'ent. Xeither were the industries of the people 
desiw ed, no” were tliej shut out from the puolic services 
Hindjs were ireeb given high offices in the administration 
o" the countn snd e\en Tippu who has been described fay 
some historians as almost an incarnation of Satan and t ery 
Intolerant to ron-Muslims had a Hindu Pnme Minister. 
Bahaour Shah chose Raja Ram Mohan Roj to go to England 
for p-essing his claims. The Musbm rulers made India 
their hone ard encouraged industries and fine arts 
Xo wnode’- therefore, that despite wars, raids and foraj's, 
Trdia ir* the words of Berraer, * was stil’ an abyss into 
w hich a great part of the gold and silt er of the world found 
plentt ot t.ats of going in from all s'des and haraly oneway 
nut.'" 
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MARATHA 

CONFEDERACY 

Shnaji, foundci of tlic 
Maraih > K.inpdoni, was 
born in 1627 National 
scntimi.nt inspired him 
to free his liomeland 
fioin foroiirn \okc He 
car\td out a fireat kinp 
dom, and tins he achie\ cd 
in tlie tcttli of the opposi- 
tion of foiii ini)iht\ powers 
like tlic Muphals, Biiapui , 
Portiiftiicse and AMssi- 
iiiiins of laniii i 



SlliTHIX 


“No othci 1 Iindu lias shown such capacity in modei n times,” 
STxsProl ladiiintli Sarknr "He has proved bs his example 
tliat tiic 1 iindu race can build a nation, found a state, defeat 
enemies, thc\ can conduct their ow n dclencc , they can protect 
and promote Iitcratui c and art, commerce and industrv , the\ 
can maintain navies and ocean tndinf; fleets of their own, and 
conduct naval battles on equal terms with foieipneis” 


Thouph Shiv 111 
Shiva u and 'Nfusllms 


established a Hindu Raj, he was 
no cncinv of Islam I le made it a 
rule that his follow eis should do 


no harm to mosques, the Book of God or anj vv'oiiian 
Shivaji made endowments for temples and mosques alike 
Muslims were freelv entertained m the sen ice of the State 


Shivap was succeeded bv Sambhap who wasted his 

life III Bcrapho and resigned his Government to his Biahman 

Ministei, Balan Vishwanath, with the title of the Pesljvva 
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This office became hereditarj, and ultimately the power of 
the Peslnvas superseded that of the Maratha Kings 

Balaji, on his deatli, ivas succeeded by his son 

A&reatPeshwa "fs, “^er Shn-aii, 

by far the ablest of Maratha rulers 
He was a warrioi, boin and bi ed in camps, a man frank and 
free, content to In e on a liandful of unhuskcd gi ains The 
Mughal Empire lay leady to hand, rotten to the coie, simply 
waiting to be overthrown He, therefore, urged his mastei to 
‘strike the withered trunk, when the branches wall fall off 
themsel\ es” and roused the lazy, somewhat lu\urious, Sahu 
who had then succeeded to the throne after the death of 
Sambhaii, to such enthusiasm that he swore he would plant 
his \ ictorious standard on the Himalaya itself The career of 
Saliu-plus-Baji was singulaily successful Ere long, Baji Rao 
forced Sahu to yield him almost tiie whole Maratha country 
c\cept a portion about Kolhapur Having done this, he 
engaged the Mughal force of 35,000 men which had marched 
with the a\ ow'ed object of deliveiing Sahu from the leading 
strings of Bap Rao The Mughal evpedition was defeated and 
Sahu-cum-Baji proceeded to apportion \aiious parts of 
Southem India amongst the ggeat Maratha families The 
Gaekwars, theHolkars and theScindias date from this time 

Internal dissensions soon overtook the Marathas, and with 
Downfall of the ‘commenced their downfall 

Sluratbas ‘Ong reslwva W'as 1 educed to 

niere nominal head of the fi^e 
great Mai atha Pow’ers who fi\ed their respectn e headquarters 
at I oona, the seat of the Peshwas, at Nagpur, the 
capital of Bhonslas, at Gwalior, the residence of the Scindia, 
a ndore, the capital of the Holkar, and at Baroda, 
the seat of tlic rising power of the Gaekwar All of tliem had 
0 engage in struggle with the British by whom, on account 
o issensions m their ow n ranks, they w ere \ anquished and 
reduced to dummy sovereignties Out of these five kingdoms, 
a continue to this day e\cept the Peshwa who finally 
disappeared aftei the Mutinj 

Sir lohn Malcolm willing about the Maratlia rule 
obsenes — 
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It lilts not hippeiitd to me e\ti to see countnes 
An ^Iti'ntcd, mid more alioutid- 

I’liti to Mtuiiilins ’’’P “'e produce of the sod as 

, ~ "cIl •■‘‘5 in commercial wealth, than 

(ic StHUlicin Mm-ntha districts Poona, the capital of tl,e 
I csliw.is, wasa\tr\ W'caltlij and thmiiiK coiiiniercial town 
ns there was n^ much culluation m the Dcccan as it was 
possible foi an irid and unfruitful countn to admit 1 do not 
think eithei comnioicial or ajTncultunl intcicsts are likeU to 
be impioNe'd under our rule Their sjstcm of administration 
IS on the whole, mild and patemal ] icfcr their prospeiitv 
to he due to the kiiowledfte and almost de\otion of the 
HiiicJus to aenculuiral pm suits . to their better undcrstandiiiir, 
01 bcUet pi actice than ours in raisiiif: towns and eilln/tcs 
to piosperitv, fioiii the eneouraftement gi\en to inoneted men, 
and the intioduction of capital but aboec nil the cause 
which pi omotes prospcrit\ is the iin anablc support given to 
the \ lilagc and othei n itiv e institutions, and to the emplov • 
ment, far bevond what our s\ stem permits, of all classes of 
population ' 


BRITAIN 



INDIA 


T ord Cli\ I 

NeNt came the Wliite man I fc came as a tradei to take 
back to his counti \ the manufactures 
of India Vasco dc Gama, a Portu- 
guese discoverer, landed at Calicut in 
1498, andloi a hundred venrs the Portuguese enjoveda mono- 
pnlv' nl India’s trade The British follow ed, and tw'O v ears later 
otliei rnnis appealed in the form of the Dutch East India 
Companv I lade wars resulted ui the ousting of the Portuguese 
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b\ the Bntish in the Battle of SwalH in 1612, the jearm 
t\ Inch British ascendancj began 


For \ears the British at Fort St George and die 
French at Pondichern" traded side by side without active 
nvalrj or terntonal assumption but the wars m Europe led 
to clashes m India and Dupleix, the French commander at 
Pondicherry, was fired v’lth ambition to found a French 
empire. But he was not supported bv his Government and in 
1750 he was defeated bv Clive A vear later the Bntish won 
a decisive victorj at Wandewash ana the Flench power came 
to an end 


The Bntish 

British came for 
trade 


originally came as traders Conquest was 
not thought of, nor did any one 
pretend that he was in India for 
her good 


The first Englishman to amve m India is said to have 
been one Thomas Stephens 11579!, who was followed bv a 
number 01 merchant adventurers, but regular trade dates 
from 1600 when the East India Companv was formed 
I'actones were opened at Surat, Madras Hush and other 
places A nval companv w:as later started In tlie interests of 
both, thev were amalgamated by a Roval Charter in 1708 
A new scene now opens in the historv of the East India 
Comf enters h^ts Companv Before this period, thej 
o, wnr were mere traders We shall now be- 

hold them entering the lists of war "The Enghsh were the 
first to draw the sword, from no higher inducement than the 
prom^e oi ^a trifling settlement on tlie Coromandel Coast," 
savs Mill The English sent assistance to Sahaijee, an 
aspirant to the throne o! Tantore against the reigning 
sovereign Pratap Singh without so much as a pretence, 
v ^mo at the allegation of anv other moti\ e, sav e the advantage 
^ Ivotah But the expedition proven, a huge failure 
I he shame or the defeat was difficult to bear and the English 
resolved upon a second attempt. But an accommodation was 
enected between the contending parties The reigning king 
agreed to concede to the English tne tort, for which thev 
j earned witli a temtorv’ ot the annual value ot 9.000 pagodas, 
and tJiev , on their part, not onlv reno ancea the s anport of him 
tor whom thev had pretended to fight as a true and lawful king, 
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hill jIso .iRTtciJ to SI rule his person so lli.it lie miRlit ri\c no 
fiiilliri niolcsl.Uion to Pratap Sinpli, tilt loiRiiing soiertiRn" 
\Miilt lilt LiiRhsli A\crt thus occupied 111 the south, 


iul-l)oulah 


lhe\ became iinolicd in Rraie 
difficulties in BeiiRal \\ litre Sii .ij ud 


Dotil ill h.icl .iscended to power I he ht.idqiiai ters of the 


niiRlisli at Calriill.i weie* thieaicned by tint ruler who de 


iiniided that the \ should suritndci a reienue dehultei who 


Ind t.ikeii 1 tfuce under it and should cease biiildinpt fortilications 
1 he British i efused, and he marched aRainst them with a 
l.iiRC ariin on the i8th fuiit 1756 .ind seized I'ort William 
“When I lolwcll and other Bnlisii piisoners were can led into 
his (Siraj ud Oouhli's! presence ivith then hands tied he ordci ed 
them to be let loose, and assured him upon the faith of soldiei , 
that of him and his conn ides, not a hair should bo touched 
When eetninR appioached, some scaich was made tor a 
com enient place to acconmiodale the caplii es, upon winch 
inloim ition was obtained of a place which the Kncclish theni- 
st'h es had employed as a pi ison Into this, without further 
tnquiij, they were impelled It was a small, ill-aired and 
iinwholebomc diniReon called the Black. Hole, and the English 
had themselves to thank for suggesting it to the N.iwab’s men ” 
(Mtil'i) Hfitoi} of India) I he poor prisoners w'orc cast into 
It with the result that next morning only 23 out of 146 men 
emerged ali\ e 1 his created a stir amongst the Englishmen 
and the M.ulras Go\ ei nnicnt at once sent Clive and Watson 
to take action against the Nawab They recovered tlie 
Conipam’s possessions and extracted compensation for losses 
from the N.iw ab 

Then followed the battle of Plassey France and England 


Battle of I’lftSbuy 


being at war, Clive pioceeded to 
take Qiandeniagorc against tlie wall 


of tlic Nawab This open defiance of his authority irritated 
the Nawab so much that he took the side of the French 
Clive saw through Ins intentions and formed a conspiracy 
against him Mir Jafiar, the commander of the Nawab’s troops, 
was bnbed to rev olt against his master by promises of being 
crowned the King of Bengal The intrigues between the cons 
pirators were earned tlirough the agency of a Calcutta bankei, 
Omichand " In tei ms with Mir Jafiar Rs 3,000,000 were set 
down to Omichand 11 c, however, insisted, on a five pei cent 
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comnussion on the monej receued from the Nawab’s treasurj 
This seemed a \ ery hea\ j frne\ ancc to men who panted for 
more and moie But as thei were in his poner, Ch\e 
proposed that two treaties should be drawn up and signed, 
one in whicli satisfaction to Omichand should be proAided for, 
and in the other, that was realh to be e\ecuted, he should not 
be named Admiral Watson refused to be partj to this fraud 
but Cli\e overcame the difficult!, by foiging his signatuie” 
— Mill When all w as rcadj , Ch\ e w rote in peremptory terms 
to tile Nanab demanding redress for aliened grievances. When 
this was letused, Clive maiched vvatli his aimiy The two 
armies met on the fields af Plassev, where Clive won a 
decisiv e V iLtorv The Nawab’s throne was sold to Mir Jaffar 
for a fabulous sum 

riic liistorian Orme vv rites “Nev er before did the English 
nation at one time obtain such a prize in solid money as after 
the battle of Plassey , for it amounted (in the mintl to 800,000 
pounds sterling ” 

Mr Brooks Adams, m his Laxo of Ot'thzafion and Dua\ , 
sav s \ erv soon after Plassev the Bengal plunder began to 
arrive in London, and tlie effect appears to have been instan- 
taneous, for all autiiorities agree that the 'industrial rev oluhon,’ 
the ev ent w hich has div ided the nineteenth centurv trom all 
antecedent tune, began with the vear 1760 ' Possiblv 

since tlie woild began, no investment has evei vield^ 
the profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because for 
neailv fifty vears Great Britain stood without a competi- 

Jlir jaffai was, liow ever, deposed as he could not satisfv 
Mir K greed of the Company and Mir 

Kassim, his son-in-law , for a pnee was 
put v>n the throne Mir Kassim discharged all his pi ecuniary 
obligations to tlie English But because lie lesisted further 
tit mantis of the Companv , he was accused of a breacli of agree- 
intnt and dethroned Under an old impenal ftnnan,' the 
goods of the Companv intended for export bv sea were 
nllov.od lo free when holding permit ‘of Uie Pre- 

prosslv abused All the servants 
of uii Co.iipain track'd largclv on their own private account 
and claim..,! 1 vempticin from the duties not onh for their 
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pr o ate inland ti <ide but also for that of then ser\ ants and 
dependents " File native merchants, moreover, ainious to 
pass their goods duty free, were led to purchase permits from 
some of tlie Company’s servants e\ en at a high premium and 
the bo\s m -the Company’s semce with less pay than 
Rs 50 a month, were enabled to realise an income of 
Rs 1,000 or Rs 2,000 a yeai ” — Marshumn The country 
tradeis were thus ruined and the Nawab’s reienue iniured 
In desperation Mir Kassim resolved to put his subjects and 
tlie English upon an equal footing by abohslnng all tiansit 
duties till oughout his dominion This propei and commend 
able action of the Nawab was disliked bj the officeis of the Com 
pany, who deposed him in 1763 and restored Mir laffar This 
prince died in 1 765 and was succeeded by his next sur\ i\ mg son, 
Nujeem ood Dulah The new- Nawab was foiced to gi\e neaily 
20 lacs worth of presents to \aiious officials of the Company, 
and to resigii the management of his go%ernment to the 
English who, as a compensation for this, paid him a pension of 
Rs 45 lakhs 

The English also 1 eceived Z^/<xwn 1 c , full so\ ercignty of 
Bengal, Behai and Orissa from Em 
Diw am of Bengal peror Shah Alam II in exchange for 
an annuity of 26 lakhs of rupees The first use which the 
Company made of the power acquired under it was to pro 
hibit the manufacture of silk goods by weavers except those 
W'ho wmuld woik in the Company’s own factories The 
prohibition was enfoiccd undei such severe penalties tint 
witliin a certain numbei of years the manufacture of silk 
declined, and the veiy people, w-ho had exported those goods 
to the maikets of Euiope and Asm m piewous years, began to 

iinjjoi t them 
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. . A Muslim histonan, while praising the mihtarj’ courage 
of tlie English of those days, remarks 
" But the people under thar domain groan 
everv-where and are reduced to povem. 
Thirti niiUions of people ivere reduced to 
extreme rvretchedness under the Com- 
pan\'s rule The people had been 
accustomed to li\e under tjrannj but 
neier a t\rann\ like tins.’ 
Famme broke out in 1770 and “the 
Hoosrhlj e\en da\ rolled down diousands 
of corpses’ In r773 Clue was charged 
b\ the House of Commons with ha\ ing 
abused his power to ennch himself He 
was acquitted but he felt the sting so 
deeplj that he committed suicide in 1774 

arren Hastings came out to India in 1772 and continued 
on till 1785, taking in 1774 the title of the Goienor-General The 
finances of the Company w ere m a bad condition, and Hastings 
set himselt to impro\ e them bj hook or bj’ crook He 
sold Allahabad and Kora to Oudh for 50 lakhs and stopped the 
tribute of 26 lakhs guaranteed to the Emperor of Delhi in 
return for Bengal He robbed the Princesses of Oudh, the 
mother and wadow of Suiah Daula The safety of their pro- 
pert\ had been guaranteed to them But what of that’’ The 
princesses w ere kept in prison till thej had paid £ 1,200,000 

Rohillas were a long-Indianised Afghan people whose 
Itoiiillas temton,” sajs JIacaulav, 

j enjoted die blessings of repose 

under me guardianship of \alour Agriculture and commerce 
nounshed among them nor were tlie\ negligent of rhetonc 
and poetij ’ Suiah Daula, Nawab of Oudh coveted this 
nc 1 temton , but feared die v alour of the Rohillas, numbering 
some 80000 warriors Hastings sold him the use of the 
n ish armj and the>, widi the Nawab's troops, were 
let loose on the people Fire and sword devastated the 
land and the nch prov mce w'hidi had tempted the cupiditv of 
Ciujah Uauia became the most miserable part even of his miser- 
able dominions 



\rarren Hashng.s. 
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Ihi lliitishwdL .ilho nnoKul in wais with n.ndu All 
II, II, let Mi iiilul o\{i M\sorc Under All 

initil o\ci his peopk with fiicat con 
«idcr.ition " lhcininufnclmu-..»nd mcrclwnts piospcrcd in 
(\ti\ pul (jl his diimiiiians, cultuaiion incicretd and wc.iltli 

llowtd imo Ills kiniKloin Ik hcqiictlhcd to his son, ] ipp,,, 
o\trno\\iii)i In isiiij. i jumcrful empire iml an aiinv ol 
300,000 ’ 

In 17SS nastinij:s relumed lo Lnn 
hiul and he w is eluipied with liaMiiir 
abiisid his power ind oppresst*d the 
pi Hire ssc s, hut after a li lal til se\ en \ e 11 s 
he was acquitted 

Ml Macphci son, lilt sLiiioi member 
of IhcCmmeii, icled isGnieinot Gene 
ral for twenty months till the iimal of 
Lord Coinwallis 1 he new Goieinor- 
Geneial’s miinwoikwis die coiisoli 
dation of the ktnpiie founded bv Clive 
and Hastinirs Ik eiriud out fai 
reachiiiK reforms 111 the admtiusli iiive, Lmd Comwiillis 
judicial and financial s\ stems of British India Peimanenl 
Settlement is the chief ground of his fame 

An e\pei icnced civ il sen mt, Sii lohn Shore, succeeded 
Loid Coinvv dlis He is known for Ins non inteivcnlion 
policy Ik put 1 stop to "SittiiiK 111 Dharna", ckclaiinKil a 
ci iminal ofienct 

I he Companj s Chaitei was renewed bv the Act of 1793 
1 his Act reiterated that “to pursue schemes of conquest and e\ 
tension of dominion 111 India ate repugnant to the wish, 
lionoui and policy of the nation ’’ But the force of circuin 
stances and policj of men on the spot led to the adoption of 
just the opposite policy 111 pi actice 
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The Marquis of Wellesley, who followed, anived in 
India with a determination to make the 
English the one supi erne power in the 
country and to reduce die princes to a 
condition of dependence This he 
sought to do by his subsidiary alliances 
under which the pnnces were made to 
resign tlieir defence into the hands of 
the English and completely surrender 
their intemahonal life The conhnued 
fights amongst the princes aflfoided 
him a favouiable opportunity to 
push on his schemes He filched 
away Taniore, Karnatic and Far- 
Marquis of Wellesley rukhabad horn their rightful rulers 
without any reference to the peoples 
concerned, and knocked out a large slice of territory from the 
Nawab of Oudh He provoked w'ai with Tippu on the 
alleged intrigues of the Sultan with the Fiench, and depiived 
him of his empire 




Tippu w'as dreaded and feared by the Company, but he 

TippnHwfaendot "Ot Wr 

Woiker, to j«ve been a 

bad ruler 

Tippu paid keen attention to the needs 
of his people and had the discernment 
to pcrceiic that it is the prosperity of those 
who labour w'lth their hands which 
constitutes tlic prosperity of the State k , 

He, therefore, defended them against the 
oppression of the capitalists His land \ 
was well cultivated and tlie people 
were piospcrous 


Ti I xippn 

tc United Maradia confederacy was more tlian a match 

Xaiia Fiimav i*., the toe English could 

^bat moment put against them 
^ntlw,r,H f.u o , Fortunately for Wellesley, “the 
authoritv of the Peshwa was reduced to a state of extreme 
weakness, and m that cnsis, his government was menaced 
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with destruction by the overbearing power of Scmdia The 
Governor-General availed himself of the opportunity to offer 
him a “subsidiary alliance,” which he knew, would make 
the revival of the confederacy quite impossible He opened 
his negotiations with the Peshwa as early as 1798 and conti 
nued to press on him as well as other Maratha chieftains to 
accept his offer thi oughout 1798 1801 But the Marathas 
proved too wise for his purpose Though approached 
from time to time, the Peshwa evaded all overtures on the 
subject, for his great minister, Nana Famavis, firmly believed 
that these subsidiary alliances would be the death warrant of 
Maratha independence 

In March 1800 Nana Farnavis breathed his last , and 
with him departed all the wisdom 
Pcalin ft’s Political jjjg Maratha Kingdom Wars 

bmcide broke out between the Maratha 

Chiefs, and this led to the Peshwa signing tlie Treaty of 
Bassein under which he resigned his military power into the 
hands of the English and bound himself never to make war 
upon any State without the consent of the British 

This treaty led to the Second Maratha War as the 
result of which the Scindia ceded all claims to the territory 
north of the Jumna and left the blind old emperor, Shah 
Alam, under the protection of the British Much was made of 
the deliverance of the emperor from Scindia, but no territories 
were restored to him, not an atom of these, even that which 
they were now taking from the Scindia Cornwallis came 
the second time He, however, died at Ghazipur soon aftei 


^''^^ar^Jeorge Barlow (1805 7) carried on the admmistraUon 
until the arrival of Lord Minto The 
Sepojs form Secret ju^m event during his legime was 
AssociationB mutiny of Madras sepoys at 

Vellore, which broke out on July 10, 1806 The men had 
been asked to shave their beards and moustaches according to 
standard model Instead of looking into the ^levances, 
rigorous measures were taken for suppressing discontent 
This had the usual effect "It sUfled the utterance but aggravat- 
ed the feeling and embittered dissatisfaction by forcing it to 
eo tne lee s qmiiiescence Seciet associations were 

assume the mark ot acquiracencc i,,,. tn hnvo 

formed not only to resist the obnoMous orders, but to braNc 
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the puialtj which insubordination incurred, by conti'actins 
siuilt of deepei d\e, and the natnes were drawn into crimind 
conspiiacN” (Mill) The mutiny, however, was promptly 
suppressed 


1 he Earl of Minto not onlv consolidated the conquests 
which Wellcsiev had made, but also in- 
\ aded la\ a and Mauritius His foi eign 
policN was maiked bj intrigues and con- 
spiracies against the King of Afghanistan 
He made alliance with Raja Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion 
of the “ Punjab ’* 
who had created a powerful kingdom and 
seued Lahore when only 19 years of age 
Ranjit Singh eniploj ed in his administra 
tion both Hindus and Mahomedans His 
most famous minister was the Mahomedan 
nobleman, Fakii -Azi/udin 



Itiiii (it Singh 


r arl of Mm' 0 


During Minto's regime India 
witnessed the first /ini M/ organized as a 
lirotLst against an unjust taN The im- 
pniiiion of a house ta\ in Benares created 
quite a stir amongst the people Find- 
ing pi oiests to be of no avail, the citizens, 
iich and poor, obscued battal foi a 
luitnight and moved out of the citj 
to tliL ramps where European officers 
1 esidul 1 ht hat lal liad at last its 
tilt Cl and the ta\ was icpcaled 



Ranjit Singh 


I hf Comp.mv b Chartu was renewed m 1813 and the 
oppuitiinilv was taken to inlioduce furtlier changtH. 
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Under the new Chailei Act the country was middled with the 
burden ol the Church Establislimcnt and 
the trade of India was thrown open to all 
Bi itisli subjects Lord Minto was sue 
cecded b\ Loid Mona, later created 
Maiqiiis of Hastings As a i esult ot the 
thud Mnratha War, the fenitou of the 
Peshwa was stired, the Scindia was 
made to sign n new tleat^ ind iht 
Holkarwns depined of a part of his 
dominions 

Loid Moiiasicgimc was niaiked 
b\ nian\ iiots I he imposition of the 
Police lax in Bmcillv led to a 
Mu qnls of n listings not m which the militaiv hid 

to open hie Stoim was also biew'ing in Cuttack J he 
1 igoi ous exaction of the government assessment on the land 
had already cieatcd discontent lothis was added mother 
pressure in the shape of in increase in the puce of an article ot 
the fii St necesstt^ , salt, in consequence of the pi ecipitste inti o 
duction of the Companj ’s nionopoh The pi ice rose from 



about 14 annas to six uipees pei maund It was peculiar^ 


oppressiie to the people of Onssa, as 
thej were accustomed to eat then nee 
w itli salt 1 his caused riots at see cral 


places, and Mai tial Law wms proclaimed 
in Cuttack 

Lord Amherst followed Loi d 


Hastings and his fiie 
Lord Aniheist 


j ears’ rule is 
notorious foi the 
hist Burmese 


war wlucli lesulted in the Burmese ceding 
Aracan and the coast of Martaban and 
then claims to the lowei proiinces At 
tins time a religious mendicant at Burd- 



w an announced his ad\ ent on an appoint ^ Amcilieit 

cd day as Kali for the purpose of oxer 


turning the reign of the foreigners He was apprehended bu‘ 


the Akalis co'lectcd to effect his rescue Thex wei. 
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dispersed, and nothinc NNas known about the man In Gujarat 
and Cutch tliere were insuirections apainst tlie Bntish 


rulL 

The first Pai liamentarv Act wdnch contains any real 


Lord William Bentinck 


reference to tlie recopjiition of Indian 
people as units of a State — Charter 


Act of 183^— was passed dunng Lord William Bentinck's regime 
It stated "No Nati\ e of the Indian terntoi les, nor any natural- 


bom subject of His Maiestj lesident 


thci ein, shall, b\ reason of his religioiij 
place of birth, descent, colour or anv of 
them, be dis ibled from holding any office 
or cmploj ment under the Companj ” 

B( ntiiick abolished Sn/zandinti oduced 
man> othei 1 e- 
Hebdlion 111 CliotaNacpnr forms But there 
were disturban- 
ces in \anous parts of the count! j, mainly 
111 Cliota Nagpui, where infunated 
peasantiw fell upon the foreign settlers, 
800 of wlioni were done to death 



Lord 'William Bentinck 



Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe succeeded Lord Bentinck 
1 he most important e\ ent of his regime 
was the passing of an Act conferring 
freedom upon the Press 

With the appointment of Lord 
Auckland in 1836 began another era 
of iingoisra T he shfidow of Russia 
haunted the offioals and they de- 
manded of the Amir to dismiss tlie 
Rusvian Ambassador from the Court 
of Kabul This the Amir refused, 


so the East India "King Makers” 
Lo'd And land «clcctcd Shah Shuja for the throne 
of Vfglnntstan, but to the people he seemed a dege- 
iiernio cniIc thnist back upon them b\ foreign arms 
Ih’^ Ud to a wai which resulted in the defeat of the 

irni^ 
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Lord Aucklmd wn*; icc died and 


,,,,,, , Lord Lllcn 

1.01 d ^Ul.-r,l,ort.u-h borouRhcimc 

out lo ,i\ cnjrt 
ihc disiNiei, die new operations 
KMillinp in 1 NcxerL Afiiinn defeat 
lilts iins followed hv die <innc\<itioii 
of bind lilt tonquest was dictate 1 
1 )\ tc.isriii of Imperial considtn 
tioiis IIkic was not the phostof a 
rt.isonalilt iNui-e Lord llaidiiiKC 
118^^481 < npapid liiin-..lf in wit with 
dll' Siblis IS tilt result of winch 
the Brilisli seemed the possession of 
J^aliore J erd lliirclinjre 

Loid Dalliousie had onh been a few months in India when 

second Sikli Wai 
^ "loiiPt'ilH”"*’® broke out, as the 

Pnniab as hr as Pcsbawai, was coloured 
red in the map ol Indi 1 J lie anne\alion 
of the Punjab was followed b\ pencial 
disaniianieiit of the people Hits was 
followed by a war with Biinm m 1852, 
and as die lesukof wliieli die lowei valley 
of die firawaddy w-as occupied fioni Prome 
to Raiipoon Loid Dalliousie expanded 
the Bntisli tcmtoiv in India not onlv 
bj cnpauinp m "ar but also filclied aw'ay 
dominions fioni wtakti soiercnins by his 




] ord Dallioiisic " doctrine of lapse " Under tins ingcin 
oils sehciiK, the Piinccs of Satara, Ihansi, Nappui and 

Oudltweiedepiiied oHhcirtcriitoiics , , _ 

In rSs-j the iweniv i ears’ period of the Company s 
Chartei ended once more , and the 
ClmrUT A< I of IHTn cippoiiuinty was a\ ailed of at the 
time of the icnewal of the lease to intiodiice further chanpes 
1 he New Act did not lis any tcnii foi the Charter, but simply 
proaided that die teiTitorics should icniain under the poiern 
ment of the Compana in liust foi the Ciown until Parliament 
should otlicniisc direct 
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Dalhousie \va? succeeded bj Lord Canning in 1856 and 


Lord Canning, 
la'iWSOl 


in tlie following year the sepovs of 
the Bengal amiy mutinied and the 
Valiev of the Ganges fi om Delhi to 


Patna rose in rebellion 1 he causes of this cons ulsion are 


dilficult to estimate, but it was no doubt due to tlie scandalous 
administration of the Company, one feature of whidi svas the 
ignoiance of its officers "The leal cause of tlie mutins may 
be espiessed m a condensed form into two words — had faith 
It svas bad faith to oui sepoys which made their minds prone 
to suspicion , It was oui polics of annevation, of lefusing to 
Hindu Chiefs the permission to adopt, with them a necessary 
1 eligious rite, of suddenh bringing a whole people under the 
opei .itinii of complex rules to which they w'ere unaccustomed 
as in Oudh, in the Sagar, in the Narbada temtory, and in 
Bimdelkhand, and our bleaches of customs more sacred to 
the n, lines than laws, which loused the large landow'iiers 
and the 1 ural population against the British rule " (Kayre aud 
Mttlh\0it) 1 he Ram of lhansi, a \iclim of the "boctime 
of Lapse," toined the rebellion widi fantia Topi She led hei 
ti oops in person and was killed in battle at Kolk Sarai on 
hint, 17, 1858 

lilt muliin was finalh suppressed The rope was freeh 
iisid Manx wci changed "Tlie most eflective as well as 
tlie most spectacular punishment that was tried, in some cases, 
w as blow ing tlie mutineers from guns ” 


INDIA UNDER CROWN 

Viccroxs of India 

1858 Earl Canning 1899 Lord Curzon 

i86j LokI Elgin 1905 Lord Minto 

1864 Lord Hiwitnct rgio Lord Hardmge. 

i86q Lirl of Maxo 1916 Lord Chelmsford 

T * I Northbrook 1921 Lord Reading 

00 Vr "^924 Lord LMton (Actinjrl 

1880 M irqms of Ripon 1926 Lord Irwin 

000 L'"' 1929 Lord Goschen fActing{ 

i^ Mnrquis of 1 an<=downe 1931 Lord Willmgdon 
1804 Lord Elgm 
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On the 1st Deccmbei 1858 a Rrand Daibar was beldb}' 

1.01 d Canning at Allahabad, at 

Crovin nssnme'i (>o\prn- wind, a Ro\al Pioclamation was 
incut ot Indiit 

issued, announcing that the Queen 
bad assumed the Gov ernment of India The Proclamation 


assured the people that no encroachment would be made on 
tilt territonts of othei sand all people, Europeans and Indians, 
would be treated on a footing of equality This led not a few' 
to suppose that a millennium was at last in sight, and tlie 
change of tlie sox creignty from the Company to the Crown 
was hailed by the people with a sigh of lelief 

Lord Canning retired in 1862 and was succeeded by 
Lord Elgin, who lived onlj a few 
Sir Jolm Law reiicp, months after his arrival in India and 
was succeeded bv Sir lohn Lawrence 
who carried on a policv of conciliation and consolidation 
Two severe famines in Oiissa (1B66) and Bundelkhand 
( j 868 69)— occurred vv hile Sir John Lawrence was the Viceroj 
Sir 1 Law lence retired in 1869, and was succeeded 
by Lord Max o, who ci eated an Ag- 
Lord ricultural Department and introduced 

die sjstcm of provincial hnance 


His 1 egime witnessed the rev olt of tlie Kukas and the final 
crushing out of the movement b^ systematic repression 
Mr Cowan, Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, caused 
about 49 Sikhs to be blown from guns On this score he was 
later removed from service The Kuka mov ement was, in 
the political sense, a remnant of the old Khalsa spmt Its 
leader, Bavva Ram Singh, in his youthful days, was a 
soldiei of the Khalsa army Loid Mayo was murdered in 
the Andaman Islands m 1872 
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Loid Northbrook (1872 76) had great sympathy with 
the people of the 
country He was 
fair share m the 
country, but he 
from the Civil 



Loid Northbiook 


for giving them a 
goveinment of the 
expected opposition 
Service “ who with all then magnificent 
qualities, have strongly ingrained in 
dieir minds, except some of the very 
best of them, that none but an English- 
man can do anything ” 

Edward \'II visited India in 1875 

„ _ as Pi nice of 

Open Letter to 

tiie Jb^iince of \\ ales . j -n ^ 

Ivnstodcis 1 qI) 

leading moderate of those days, addressed an open letter to 
the Royal Prince, extending him a cordial welcome, but 
gi\ ing him plainly to understand that he was not being shown 
the real India “ The whole Empne has undergone a new 
white- wash in 01 der to please the Royal eyes, — the new 
pi esented to Your Royal Highness is a liuge fiction Possi- 
bly from the glorious sights, which Your Royal Highness 
has seen. Your Royal Highness may conclude that tins is a 
land fiow'ing with plenty and prosperity, but in leality the 
countrj IS very poor, the majority of the people can hardly 
live from hand to mouth Possibly the univereal rejoicings 
wntli which Your Royal Highness has been welcomed may 
impress your mind w'lth the belief that the people are quite 
content, but nothing could be a greater mistake than 
that 


" We do not say all this by way of disparagement of 
any particular ruler 01 district officer It is the sj stem and 
policy, for which no one is individually or solely responsi 
ble, which has produced the resultant forces that repress 
the national aspirations and fill the national heait w'lth 
distress It is not our purpose to enquire whose fault it is, 
It IS our object to state the plain truth 

Your Royal Highness has only seen cities under 
colours, white-w’ash and glowing lights — they are no index 
to the real condition of the cities themselves, or of the 
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distant and rustic \illaprcs We beseech Your Royal 
Uiphncss to ieniembt.r this fact, this moial ti uth, when you 
raider an account of lour \isit to your Queen Mother 
Your mother IS oui mothci, and Youi Royal I Iighness will 
doubtless tell Iki that all that you liai e seen so glittering is 
not gold " 

Loi d Noi Ihbi ook resigned in 1876, as he would not 
abolish the cotton duties though urged to do so by the 
Got erninent 111 Hritain 


Then canit Lord Litton whose regime was charactei ised 
Lord Lylton evtiauigance A costly and 

gigintiL daibai was held at Delhi 
in 1877 while a terrible famine w’as w'orking 
hat oe in Southan India Ihc Afghan war, the large in- 
crease of the arn1^ unde r thi hallucination of the Russian 
bugbear, the costlt cstiblishnicnt of “ Scientific I'lontier ”, 
the gagging ot the teinaeuhr press, the sacri 
(ice of the import cotton duties as a sop to Lancashiie, the 
y\i'nis Act, weie the chief doings of this Viceroy 

riic administration of Lord Ripon, who succeeded Lord 
1 ord Itipon ISiSO-larf) 

mai ked by syni 
pathj whieli went a great way to soften 
the bitternesb created in the educated 
iiiiiid bt tlic reaclionarj measures of 
1 ord Lvtton lie lepealed the obnoxious 
\ e macular Pi ess Act and inaugurated a 
iiieasuie of local self got ernmeiiL He 
endeavouicd to rcmoie the racial bar 
wliieli he found to be one of the foulest 
blots on the administration of cnminal 
justiei 111 this couiitit' Witli this object, 
a Hill was introduced m his Council 
But It tvas like a spark tin own into a powder magazine and 
the entire Anglo Indian community at once rose in arms to 
oppose the measure "A conspiracy was fonned y a 
number of Anglo Indians in Calcutta who had bound them 
selves m the event of the Government adliei ing to their 
projected legislation to overpower the sentnes at Govern 
ment House and to put the Viceioy on boatd a steamer and 
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send him to England ” This foiled the juist and generous 
attempt of Loid Ripon \ 

Ripon’s peaceful programme was followed by the e\- 
T a -n fforin pansionist polic\ of Duifterin War 

" with Burma was waged Md feverish 

war preparations were made on account of the l^ssian me- 
nace An important incident during the i egime '^f Lord 
Duffenn was the first meeting of tire Indian National uongress 
at Bombay in 1885 \ 

Lord Dufifenn was followed b\ Lord Lansd^vne 
His one tliought was the consolidation of Britain's pawer 
in Asia But he did it in the old rough wa^ To the disgust 
of the Amir he pushed forward the N W Frontier I^lis 
deposition of the Maharaja of Kashmir was an act of higlh- 
handedness which had to be revoked bv his successoa 
A storj IS related in this connection which provokea 
the wi a'th of the Viceroy, while it also caused public amused 
ment "One evening, when the evcitenient over the Kashmu \ 

affair was at its height, the Amrita Bazar Patrika came \ 
out with a complete draft of a despatch by Lord Lansdowne, \ 
pieced together, it is understood, fi om torn bits of a papei H 
from the Viceregal waste-paper basket Great iras His 
Evcellencv's wrath, and the Official Sect ets Act came into 
being " 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne m 1894, 
Loid El^m confronted, at the outset, nith a 

deficit of Rs 2 crores, due to the 
fall in exchange (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as Is Id 1 
1 o meet this the old five pei cent import duties weie 
re imposed on a number of commodities, but not on cotton 
goods, and within a year the duty was extended to piece- 
goods, but not to yarn A number of risings occurred 
along the North-West Frontier In 1895 the British Agent 
in Chitral — which had come under British influence two 
years preMousW when Sir H M Durand had demarcated 
tlie southern and eastern boundaries of Afghanistan — was 
besieged and had to be rescued bv an expeditionary force 
Two years later Wazirs, Swatis and Molimands attacked 
the Bi itisli positions in Malakand, and the Afi idis closed 
the Kliyber Pass Peace was established only after a 
prolonged campaign, known as the Tiiah campaign, in which 
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40,000 troops were employed, and ovei 10000 officers and 
mtn were lost This was in itself a heavy burden on 
the finances of India, which was increased by the serious 
and w idespread famine of 1896 97 and by the appearance 
m India of an epidemic of bubonic plague 

Loid Cui^on came in 1899 He began bj' laying 


]jord Cnr/on axe at the loot of Local Self- 

Government and emasculating the 
Coipoiation of Calcutta I he officiahzation of the 
Unn ersities, the curtailment of higher education and the 
abolition of open competitive tests for the ProMncial 
Civil Service followed in quick succession 

1 hen came the partition of Bengal Lord Curzon 
Birtilloi. of Boiigal Proposed to break up the administra- 
tiv e unit> of Bengal tin ough setting 
up a new Gov ci nment m Eastci n Bengal The intelligentsia 
of the province Intel preted It as a subtle attack upon the 
the glowing solidaritj of Bengali nationalism, to use the 
words of Lord Ronaldshay It was also believed by Indians 
that the Partition was desippicd to drive a wedge between 
Hindus and Mohammedans and to create communal 
disunion 


1 his set the whole counti y on hi e, and called into 
being a new and activ e political force in the country 
On the fateful day, i6lh October 1905, the people obseived 
ha) tal and look a pledge that so long as the partition was 
not undone they would eschew, as far as practicable, all 
foreign articles Youtliful students immediately joined tlie 
movement The Education Department tned to restrain the 
activ ities of the students The result was that the boy- 
cott movement spread from British goods to Government 
controlled schools To this was added before long the 
boycott of British courts not by lawyers, but by litigants, 
which was followed by the oiganization of Arbitration 
Boards for the settlement of disputes 

However, it must be pointed out that this Viceroy, who 
offended the people on several occasions, took up the 
cause of the Indians who suffered at the hands of the Euro 
peans “Soon after his arrival in India an outrage 
occurred in Rangoon where sev-eral soldiers of a British 
battalion outrag^ d nativ’e woman to death,” wTites Lord 
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Ronald3ha\ “ Not onh was punishment not meted out, 
but the mihtan autlionties on the spot show ed a culpable 
disposition to hush the whole matter up’ Wlien eventuallj 
a prosecution ivas launched it broke down on a technical 
pomt But Lord Curzon intervened and took ngorous 
action "The culpnts were dismissed horn the Arm}-; 
high militar} officers were severely censured, and in certain 
cases relieved of their command , the regiment was 
banished for tw o v ears to Aden Lord Curzon also tned to 
put some speed into the administrative machinerv 

In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, being unable to accept 
the proposals of Lord Kitchner for the re-adiustment of 
relations between the Armv Headquarters and the Military 
Department ot die Gov emment of India and being unable to 
obtain the support of the “Home Government 

Lord Curzon was succeeded by Lord Mmto (1905-10I 
who instead of providing a 
Lord Mmto rented} for popular gnevances 

inaugurated a campaign of re- 
pression Lord Morie}, who was then the Secretary of 
State, resisted in the beginning but ultimate!} succumbed to 
the insistent and persistent demands of the bureaucracy and 
allowed the Government to enact a senes of repressive 
measures These were The Explosives Act, the Preven- 
tion of Seditious Meetings Act and the Cnmmal Law Amend- 
ment Act Concurrently v’ ith these repressiv e measures steps 
were taken to extend representative mshtutions to rallj Ae 
moderates These reforms are know n as the Morie} -Mmto 
Reforms and were introduced m 1909 

Lord Hardinge (1910-16) was a wise ruler A bomb 
Lord Hardin<-e thrown at him at Delhi, but he 

° did not lose his head Though 

w ounded almost to death, he remained quiet on his elephant, 
and said to Lad} Hardinge. "Go ' Go on ' Don t take any 
notice' Thatverv mght he sent from his sick-bed a 
message to the people, that what had happened had not “in 
tlie least shaken his trust in the affectionate heart of India ” 
Tlie news of the ill-treatment of Indians in South 
Africa set the country ablaze wnth fier} mdignation 
Lord Hardmste stood b} the people of India and fought 
for their nghts. King George visited the countr} and at a 
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Durbar in Delhi announced the annulment of the Bengal 
Partition and transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi 
War bi oke out in Europe in 1914 A subject nation hereelf, 
India sacrificed lakhs of her sons to liberate the conquered 
nations of Euiope 


Loid Chelmsford (igi6 1921) succeeded LordHardinge 

LoidChelmsoid J" The bureaucracy enacted 

the Defence of India Act modelled 


after the Bi itish Defence of the Realm Act This Act, ostensibly 
designed against the King’s enemies, was used systematically 


by officials against various internal movements Even so loyal 
a subject as the late Dr Annie Besant was interned for three 


months under this Act India demanded Home Rule Political 


agitation reached the highest point in July and August 191 7 In 
luly 1917 was also published the report of the Mesopotamian 
Commission which created a stir The Commission con- 


demned tlie conduct of the Mesopotamia operations by the 
Government of India, and thereby justified the Indian con- 
tention tliat the system of Government was out of date 


Ml Montagu described the bureaucratic 
machine in India as “ too wooden, too iron, too inelastic 
and too antidiluvian to beof any use for the modern purposes, 
we have m view ” Within a few weeks of this statement, 
Mr Montagu became the Secretary of State foi India In 
August, 1917, he made, on behalf of theBntish Government, 
the famous declaration, promising India responsible govern- 
ment, with an instalment at once He made a tour in India — 
the first of its kind— to study conditions on the spot When 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report appeared, Indian opinion, 
as a whole, was critical, but not hostile Within a year, how- 
e^ er, the whole political atmosphere underwent a comp- 
lete change 


While the reforms were being hatched, the Viceioy 
■r, I , humed tliroiigh his Council a 

Eowlo Ac gi a 1 repressive measuie, notorious by 
the name of the Rowlatt Act This set India afire and led 


to disturbances in various places The cold brutality with 
which the agitation was suppressed m tlie Punjab, the 
shooting of people at lallianwalla Bagh (Amritsar), the 
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proclamation of Mai tial Law and subsequent excesses by 
the military and the police cieated bitter resentment 

However, at tlie end of the year the Goiernnient 
declai ed an amnesty This partially improved the political 
situation 111 the country' The Congress, in response to the 
eai nest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi, lesolved to work the 
new Reforms for what they were worth The new year, 
howe\ cr, brought no relief The Punjab crime was white- 
washed , and on the top of it came the Se\ 1 es Treaty, 
which mfui lated the Muslims The Hindus and Muslims 
made common cause and Mahatma Gandhi launched the 
Non Co operation Movement 

Lord Reading (1921-26! succeeded Lord Chelmsford 
Lord Beading this juncture He, on arrnal in 

India, expressed a desire to get 
close to the heai t of India, and as a step in that diiection held 
a conference with Mahatma Gandhi But this did not 
lead to anN thing The Goiemment embarked on repression 
and Mahatma Gandhi was flung into pi ison 

The Prince of Wales MSited the countiy' about the 
The Prince of ^\ ides’ ’^921 ' I "ant to grasp 

Visit N our difficulties and to understand 

Noui aspirations ”, said His Royal 
Ihglintsb in his first speech on landing in Bombay 
111 ant you to know me and 1 want to know you" 
But he was shonn a larnished India, nothing was 
lircstntcd in naked 1 ealit\ The non co-operators absented 
themseh cs from the functions that wei e arranged to 
nelconiL Ills Royal Hipdiness, and there were liatlaU 
throughout the country on the landing of the Pnnee in 
noiiibay 

In 1923 a section of Congressmen decided to entei 
the Councils At the \erj outset the Congressmen 
in till. Assembly called upon the Goiemment to coniene 
a iNOiiiid rablc Conference to frame a new constitution 
lor India but the demand was unheeded 

In the fii st \ ear of Lord Reading’s regime a \ lolent 
Mi'plnh Reinli disturbance broke out in Malabar 

fi, leading to the loss of 3,000 Moplahs 

I ne most tragic occuinence in this connection was the 
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Lord Irwin 


death by asphyNiation of about 70 prisoners, who were 
being conveyed by a railway tram from the disturbed areas to 
Bellai y 

Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading in 1926 His 
administration witnessed tlie non violent 
“1 e\ olt” of thousands of Indians, to n Inch 
tliere is no parallel in the history of the 
world A Royal Commission was ap 
pointed under the presidentship of Sir 
John Simon to enquire into the working 
of the Montagu Chelmsfoid Reforms Not 
a single Indian was appointed on this 
Commission Tins caused widespread re- 
sentment among pohtical-mmded Indians, 
most of whom decided to have nothing 
to do witli tlie All Bntish Commission 
When Sir John Simon arrived in 
Bombay he was greeted with black flags and cnes of “ Go 
back Simon ” At some places visited by the Commission 
the police had to disperse crowds by latln charges 
Lala Lajpat Rai was injured as a result of a hfhi charge at 
Lahore The Congress, which met in Calcutta, gave tlie 
GoNcrnment a year's notice to the effect that if India 
was not accorded the status of a self-governing Dominion 
the Congress would declare for Independence Lord 
Irwin proceeded on four montlis lea\ e to Bngland and 
conferred widi the British Government He came back and 
announced that Dominion Status was tlie goal of British 
policy m India The promise was undated and indefinite , 
but It made a deep impression on Indians, for it was 
accompanied by the offer of a Round Table Conference, 
which tlie people had long been demanding m vain 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was imated by the Viceroy, decided 
to ask only one quesUon If he accepted the offer of 
the Confeience might he have in advance, an assurance, 
at least a private assurance, that the Labour Govern 
ment' then m office, w'ould enter the conference 
resolUd to frame a Dominion constitution albeit 
with transitory safeguards? The pledge was not 
given Then came ayear of struggle Gandhi launched 
LnonMolent revolt or "War of love’ as he called 
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It Thousands 30ined hmi Even women and children 
flocked round him " Thousands of women, many of 
good family and high educational attainments, suddenly 
emerged from the seclusion of paidali, in older to loin 
Congress demonstrations and assist in picketing ” (India 
m I9J0 sA 

The Viceroy promulgated about nine Ordinances 
About 60,000 persons were imprisoned. Congress and allied 
organizations were declared unlawful, and there weie numer- 
ous lathi charges But the movement continued on 
Meanwhile die First Round Table Conference met m London 
m No\ ember 1930 Then came a happy cliange Lord 
Irwin, addressing the Assembly in lanuary, 1931, said — 
“Howei er mistaken any man may think him to be and 
howeier deplorable may appear die results of die policy 
associated with his name, no one can fail to recognise 
the spiritual force which impels Mr Gandhi to count no 
sacrifice too great m the cause, as he believes, of the 
India he loves ’ This was followed by the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues Lord Invm summoned 
die Mahatma to the Viceroy’s House, discussed the situation 
with him , and tiiey came to terms An agreement was 
signed on 4th March 1931 between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lord Irwin The Congress called off the civil disobedience 
movement and the Viceroy repealed the Ordinances and 
released political prisoners Lord Irwin left India in peace 
when he retired in April 1931 

Lord Wilhngdon succeeded Loid Irwin The Second 
Round Table Conference met in London 
Gandhi went to England He was 
received with respect and affection by 
tile people of England but the Conference 
failed to satisfy India’s demand And 
then followed another fiery ordeal 
Mahatma Gandhi landed m Bombay on 

Loid Wlllingdon December 28 and 
was arrested on 
January 4 The Viceioy pi omulgated 
four Ordinances in one single day to 
repress the Congress The Ordinances Loid WJllmgdon 
■were renewed for another 6 months, being replaced at 
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the end of the year by more permanent legislation Along 
with the reign of repression, constitutional talks were 
continued Another Conference was held in London in Novem- 
ber 1932 and the Bntish Government published a White 
Paper containing their consPtutional proposals for India 
m March 1933 The White Paper created no enthusiasm 
amongst the people yeaining for freedom and self 
government 


A most stin ing event occuri ed in the history of man 
kind during Lord Willingdoii’s regime Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was then a prisoner in Poona, after giving notice to the 
Government, embarked on a “ fast unto death" on September 
20, 1932 The fast was undertaken as a protest against 
the British Government’s granting separate electorates to 
the Hindus of tlie depressed classes Gandhiji resisted 
separate electorates because m the establishment of sepa- 
rate electorates, he said, he sensed the injection of a poison 
/■j 11. fa that wascalculated to destroy Hindii- 

ism while doing no good to the de- 
pressed classes On hearing tlie news 
of Mahatma’s terrible decision leaders dashed to Poona, held 
urgent consultations and on the fifth day of the Mahatma’s 
fast the caste Hindus and the depressed classes came to a 
settlement, which was accepted by the Bi itish Govemment 
and the separate electorates for the depressed classes were 
done away with Finding his countrymen slow in carrying 
out the liberation movement for the depressed classes, 
he launched on another fast in May, 1933, for 21 
days By passive resistance and fasting Gandhi has blown 
up tlie barriers of centuiies and inaugurated a new era 
of social reform in India Gandhi today is out of prison 
tounng the country, preaching the cause of the Hanjans, 
'the beloved of God”, as he loves to call the depressed 
classes 


In 1934 a great calamity befell India in the shape of 
an earthquake, which devastated the province of Bihar 
Property woi tli crores of rupees was destroyed and tliousands 
of people lost their lives 



DICTIONARY OF EVENTS 
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Setting forth in Chronological Order the 
Leading Events in the History of India 
0 

India touches achioivkdgcd liisloiy j,ooo yiats befote 
Chi isf Bill III tin I ccoi d of the vcai s here set dod'ti, it has 
onh hicn pos^tbh to begin lotth 2,000 Only principal 
I eeiils .11 India s histoiy have bicti iiieiitioiiid but the ncoid 
isfaiih coiupltle bung bi ought up to the date of going 
to pi 

B C 

2000 Vedic Age— nomen enjoj full freedom 
1400 Epic Age (1400-10001 
1000 Rationalistic Age , Year dn ided into 12 months, 
to adjust the lunar mth the solar jear, a thir- 
teenth month was added even third year 
600 Danus of Persia mtades Hindustan 
563 Birtli of Lord Buddha 
52a Lord Buddha begins his preaching 
477 Dcatli of Lord Buddha 
327 Alexanders imasion 
269 Coronation of Asoka 
260 Rationalistic Age Ends. 

250 Asoka resohes to abstain from conquest by 
force 

246 Com ersion of Ccjlon to Buddhism bv die son of 
.^soka 

224 Death of Asoka 

2^ Andhra Kingdom 
AD 

5 1 ikramditj a Sam\ at (Era) begins. 

^ Jews ileemg from Romes persecution, take 
refuge in Malabai 
200 Gmstumiti in Malabar 
320 Rise of Guptas 
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lOO 1 7iu ra Korr.i 

f!tii.Mhi><ni III (ipin 
fjo& Kinj,' I Iirsh i asr< ini', iliroiit; 
fxin rttmiu 

"11 Mull iiniinihni niri\t in Sind 

717 \rii\ il uf I’li^i, .11 Saitjnn, < 5 o mik‘; *lMa^ fioju 

Ikiiiih i\ 

7R8 I’lrth i>f Sli ml>ar,ichnr\a 
08*5 ^|ll^llm iiUiisKiii Hiultr Glnrni 
I iR 1 Afli 1 lit <i[ Moh lined ('loi 1 
•aofi Kuil) ml dm (lumdc Sh\i' Pviiaslj fj2o6 1210I 
1 J‘^0 Kill ill Miliar » nnipkti d 
12 [ unmi 

12^6 i>.i\ ill Ik^iim asreiifK llironc and icsues a 

(( \\ r ire mill'' 

i2tK) tlniise «if Kliiln miiKs to power (1290 1320) 

Khilji Ah mi dm tM ibli^lies liorst and fool 
jioit 

1320 lilt 1 iifjlihk aistj 11^201388) 

*336 \’ui\ an.iKar foiindi d r.inimL 41II o\cr Hindus 
l 111, itrv SI \< rc in IJrccnn , flinpcror Afohanitd 
umlilt to obl.iin the iitc* ssnries for his lionst 
hold 

1 317 IJr.ihinani Kiiicdom founded 
1 398 1 imui 's in\ ision 
M 1 3 Giijtrali Potl N.irsinuh Me hta horn 
MM House of Saids (ijm '-ISo) 

MSI Lodhi Riih coniinaiccs .It Dtihi (1451 1526) 

M^>o Birth of Guru N.inak 
MyS \.ism dt Gama arrms in India 
1 326 I irst Bitllc of Panipal , Bah ir jirocl.iimcd Bmp 
trorof Helhi , Mughal rule coniintnccs 
1530 Hiini.iYiin drntn from India h> Slier Shah 
1542 Birth of Aklj ir .it Omai kot 
1 348 Birth of Kkanatli, the Mar,itha Saint 
1335 Hiimayiin returns to fndia and lecovtis his 
throne. 

3556 Akbnr's Coronation , Second Battle of 
P.inipat, ’ ' 
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[ 1707 

1563 Ram Durgavati of Gondwaha, after putting up a 
noble defence against tlie Mughal Army, stabbed 
herself to death 

1585 Chand Bibi’s heioic defence of Ahmednagar 
1594 Arrival of Dutch tiadeis in India 

1600 East India Company formed 

1601 Adi-Gianth completed 

1604 Ai rival of merchants of France 

1605 Death of Akbar 

1608 Birth of Tukaram, the celebrated Maratha poet 
1613 Jaliangir opens the gates of India to Englisli 
trade 

1623 Death of Tulsi Das 

1627 Shivaji’s birth Death of Jahangii Sliah Jahan 
becomes Emperor of Dellii 

1660 Famine in the Deccan and Gujrat 
1648 Shivaji secures Fort of Torna 

1650 Shivaji secures possession of Kalyan 

1657 Outbreak of civil war amongst Shah Jahan’s 
sons 

1658 Shah Jahan impnsoned Aurangzeb proclaimed 
“ Badshah ” outside Delhi 

1661 Bombay ceded by Portuguese to the English , 

Famine in Mughal dominions 
1666 Death of Shah Jahan Shivaji imprisoned at 
Mughal Darbar, but he escapes 

1674 Shivaji assumes the title of Maharaja 

1675 Ninth Sikh Guru Teg Bahadur martyred 
1680 Death of Shivaji 

1686 East India Company aims at territorial power 
1690 Foundation of Calcutta by Chamock, English 
Company fined by Aurangzeb 
T696 Gianth completed 

1700 Tarabai assumes charge of Maratha affairs after 
the deatli of her husband, Raja Ram Gieat 
quantities of Indian calicoes find mucli favour m 
England but local merchants get alanned and 
Parliament passes an Act prohibiting their use 
in England 

1707 Death of Aurangzeb and dechne of Mughal 
power 
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1708 Guru Gobind Sinfdi kiJIed bj' a Pathan 
1712 Death of Bahadur Sltah, Seventh Mughal 
Emperor 

1716 Banda Bairagi put to death by the Mughals 
1719 Mughal Emperoi concedes to the Marathas 
the right of lc\ying chouth 

1721 \'iolent eartliquakc near Ganges, 3 laklis perish 
1725 Main added to Ficnch dominions 
1730 Fust Freemason’s lodge opened 
1739 Nadir Shah’s imasion , Downfall of Portuguese 
m India 

1744 W’ar between English and French 
1746 French take Madras 
1749 War between French and English 
1751 Siege of Arcot 

1754 Peace restored between lual foreign companies. 

1757 Battle of Plassev 

1758 Cli\ e appointed Go\ ernor 

1760 Battle of Wandiwash, French defeated 
1766 Bengal officers' mutiny The Nizam grants the 
Northern Sarkars to the English 

1769 East India Co desires its people in Bengal to 
encoui age production of raw silk and discour 
age manufacture of fabnes First M^'sorc 
w ar , Hj der Ah dictates peace to the English 

1770 Hyder Ah defeated by Marathas , First Joint 
Stock Bank opened Famine in Bengal 

1773 Regulating Act passed 

1774 Raja Ram Mohan Rai born 

1776 Lord Pigot arrested by a majority of the Madras 
Council 


1780 " Hickey s Gazette ”, tlie first newspaper in 
India, published Birth of Ranjit Singh , Act 
passed placing Governor General beyond the 
mnsdiction of the Supreme Court 


1782 — ^First Educational Institution opened by British 
in Calcutta , Hicky, editor of the first paper in 
India, jailed , Deatli of Hyder Ah 
1783 Fox’s India Bills 
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1789 First newspaper in Bombay called ‘ Bombay 
Herald ’ published , Kalidas’s celebrated drama 
of Sliakuntala translated in foreign languages. 

1793 Permanent Re\ enue Settlement Act 

1795 Death of Aliilya Bai Holkann 

1799 End of Fourth Mysore War and death of Tippu 

1802 Treat\ of Bassein 

1803 Great fire at Bombay 

1804 Bengal State Offences Regulation, pro\iding for 
declaration of Mai tial Law passed 

1806 \'ellore Mutiny 

1813 Indian cotton manufactures subjected to but den- 
some duties in England 

1817 Last Maratha War 

1818 Completion of Bombay Presidency, First Verna- 
cular newspaper published in India Leilas 
de Cache! instituted , Regulation passed authons- 
ing the Executne to deport persons rvitliout 
Inal 

1820 Indigenous Tea plant disco\ ered in Assam 

1823 The Go\ crnor-General of Bengal appointed 
Go\ emor-General of India 

1824 Count Elphinston’s minute on education publi- 
shed Dajananda Saraswati, founder of Arj’a 
Samaj, born 

1826 First Burmese War 

1828 Brahiiio Samai opened 

1829 Widow burning prohibited Re-mamage of 
Hindu widows legalised 

1830 1 ' irst temple of Brahmo Samaj opened 

1834 Coorg annexed by Bntish 

^83? Act passed lequinng registration of printers 
ipnor to this all pnnting of books and papers 
was subject to licences b\ Go\ crnor-General 
m Councill 

1837 Gieat fire in Surat, First Public Post Office 
opened 

1 830 Death of Ranjit Singh 
Sind taken b\ Bntish 

>843 First Sikh War 
1848 Second Sikh \\ar 
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1849 Punjab annexed by British 

1851 First Telegraph line opened in India 

1852 Lower Burma annexed 

1853 Fust Railway, 20 miles in length, opened 
between Bombay and Thana English education 
introduced Bengal placed in charge of a Lieute 
nant Governor 

1854 Postal Stamps issued Department of Public In 
stinction established Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch on education , First meeting of 
Legislative Council 

1855 E I Ry opened , Public Works Department 
organ i2ed 

1856 Annexation of Oudli Bombay lighted with gas 

1857 Outbreak of Mutiny, Mughal Emperor sent to 
Rangoon as State prisoner Universities estab 
lished 

1858 Assumption of go\emment of India by the 
Crown Indian Navy abolished 

:866 Indian Councils Act , the Governor General 
invested with power to issue Ordinances having 
the force of Law for 6 months 

1867 Temble famine in Orissa resulting in deaths of 
about ten laklis of people 

1867 Registration of Books Act passed 

1868 Martial Law proclaimed in Cuttack 

1869 Birth of Mahatma Gandhi 

1873 Maitial Law proclaimed at Malerkotla (Punjab) , 
Pnmary education system inauguiated Lord 
Mayo assassinated at Port Blair 

1874 Famine m Bihar Fall of stones from the sky at 
Jhung and Kairpur Bombay Port Trust es- 
tablished 

1875 Gaikwar of Baroda deposed Arya Samaj found 
ed Factory Commission appointed Prince of 
Wales (late King Edward) visited India 

1876 Railway Conference instituted 

1877 Famine, deaths estimated at 5 millions Queen 
Victoria proclaimed Empress of India 
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1878 Second Afghan Wai , Dhond-Manmad Railway 
opened Veinacular Press Act passed Arras 
Act passed Repeal of Import Duty on Man- 
chester goods 

1879 Army Commission appointed , First Factory Act 
passed 

1880 First national school founded at Poona Famine 
Commission appointed 

1881 Mysore State Railwaj opened 

1882 Vernacular Press Act abolished , Import Dutv 
on cotton goods abolished Col Olcott buys 
Adyar for the Theosophical Society 

1885 Indian National Congiess founded Burmese 
War Local-Self Government Act pased 

1886 Fortiessof Gwalior returned to Scindia Edu 
cationa! Department divided into (a) Impel lal 
Education Sen ice (b) Provincial Education 
Sen’ice (c) Subordinate Education Service 

1887 Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 

1889 Japanese merchants come to Bombay to buy 
Indian cotton 

1891 The Age of Consent Bill passed Qnef Com- 
missioner of Assam murdered 

1892 Indian Councils Act New Factorj’ Act 

1893 Mints closed to free coinage of silver , Maharaja 
of Baroda begins his first experiment in the 
matter of introducing free and compulsory 
education in his State 

1894 Dadabhai Navroji elected a member of Parlia- 
ment Excise duties imposed on cotton goods 
manufactured in India 

Presidency Army system abolished 

1896 Appearance of famine and bubonic plague, 
173,000 deaths from plague recorded Excise 
Duty imposed on Indian doth 

1897 Natu Brotliers arrested under Regulation III 
of 1818 Burma placed under Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor , Plague and famine in Bombay 

1899 Lord Curzon appointed Viceroy Famine in 
Maru’ar, one million men immigrate 

1900 Gold Reserve Fund created 
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1901 Noi th Western Frontier Province formed , 
Death of Queen Victoria 

1902 Fust h3'dro electric scheme undertaken on the 
ri\ er Cauvery , Berar assigned to the British 
Go\ ernment 

1904 Universities Act passed , Co operative Credit 
Societies introduced Mihtai y Expedition to Tibet 

1905 Partition of Bengal , Boycott of British goods 
by Bengalis Servants of India Society founded , 
Heat Wave in Calcutta Lord Cur/on resigns , 
Loid Minto appointed Viceroy Earthquake in 
Kangra district (Punjab) 

1906 All India Muslim League founded, One anna 
nickel coin introduced Primary Education made 
compulsory thioughout the Baroda State 

1907 Seditious Meetings Act passed Congress split 
Indian agitation in S Africa Anti Colonisa 
tion agitation in the Puniab , Lala Lajpat Rai 
deported Aruvindo Ghosh and others arrested , 
Tilak sentenced to 6 years’ S I 

igo8 Newspapers (Incitement to offences) Act, 
Criminal Law Amendment Act (Samiti) and 
Explosive Substances Act passed Bomb thrown 
by a boy who had been dismissed for refusing 
to salute Lieutenant Governor of Bengal Mill 
nots in Bombay 

1909 Morley Minto Reforms Separate electoiates 
introduced Mr Jackson, District Magistrate of 
Nasik, murdered, Revolutionanes attempt at 
Ahmedabad to blow off the carnage of Lord 
Minto 

I9T0 Press Act passed. Lord Hardinge appointed 
Viceroy Baroda library movement inaugurated 
Dead! of King Edward VII 

1911 Bengal Partition annulled, Assam made a 
separate province Bihar and Orissa created 
a new Province Delhi made capital of India 

1912 Lord Hardinge wounded by a bomb in Delhi 

1913 Tagore awarded Nobel Pn/e for Literature, 
Bank Failuies in Bombay Riot in Cawnpore 

1914 Budge Budge riots , World War 
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1915 Defence of India Act First Neirapaper Exhibi- 
tion held at Baroda 

1916 Unnersity established in Masofc Home Rule 
Leagues founded Lord Clielmsford appointed 
Viceroy 

1917 Import dutj on cotton goods increased Mrs 
Besant interned Report of Public Services 
Commission published, Agitation against inden- 
tured labour Defence of India Force started 
Mr Montagu announces goal of Brihsh policy in 
India Tmo anna nickel coin introduced Secre- 
tarj of State 1 isits India 

1918 Indian Acadeinv founded Roi al Mint established 
in Bombay Influenza breaks out all o\ei India 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Reforms issued 
All-India Moderate Conference founded End of 
the World War 

1919 Ronlatt Bill passed in teeth of strong public 
opposition, People start Stayagraha, Mahatma 
Gandhi arrested, Disturbances at sev eral places, 
Punjab placed under Martial Law; Shooting 
at Jallianwala Bagh , Deportation of Mr, 
Homiman. Sir Sankaran Nair resigns Mem- 
bership of the Executive Council as a protest 
against Gov emment action m the Punjab, 
Tagore gives up his Knighthood War with 
Afghanistan Rojal Proclamation, Amnestj to 
political pnsoners 

1920 Death of Lok Tilak Jail Committee’s Report 
Non-co-operahon movement Khilafat agitation. 
Trade Union Congress inaugurated Massacre 
of Akalis at Nankana 

1921 Moplah outbreak. Reformed Gov'emment inaugu- 
rated Lord Reading appointed Yiceroj , People 
subscribe one crore to Tilak Swaraj Fund, Huge 
bonfires of foreign cloth all over India The 
Pnnee of Wales’ arrival, disturbances in Bombaj'; 
Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship 
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1922 Press Act repealed Montapu’s resignation 
Mahatma Gandhi’s an est Eeb Riots in Multan 
Fiscal Coininission’s Report published Civil 
Disobedience Enquii-y Coniiiiittec of the Con- 
pi ess recommends abandonment of the boycott 
of legislature , Swaraj Party of the Congress 
formed , Sat> agraha by the Sikhs at Gui u ka- 
Bagh 

1923 Racial Distinctions Committee’s Report published, 
Viceroy certifies Finance Bill Satyagraha at 
Nagpur; Maharaja of Nabha dethroned and 
Akah agitation for his restoration, Shiiomani 
Giirdwara Parbhandak Committee and Akah 
Dal proclaimed unlawful assemblies , Sikh 
leaders arrested Kenya agitation Swaraj 
Party runs elections 

X92+ Mahatma Gandhi released from jail after 
an operation for appendicitis , Riots at 
Kohat Gandhi observes 21 days' fast 
owing to communal tension in the country 
Bengal Ordinance promulgated, Non co operation 
suspended Dyarchy suspended in the Central 
Provinces Government grants protection to 
Steel industry Thud attempt to climb Everest 
fails 

1925 Lord Reading proceeds on leave and Lord 
Lytton acts as Viceroy Sikh Gurdwara Bill 
passed , Deaths of Mr Das and Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerji Assembly and Provincial Councils 
elect their own Presidents Currency Commis 
Sion appointed The Maharaja of Indore abdi- 
cates Khyber Railway opened , State takes 
over the management of tlie E I R and G I P. 
Railwajs 

1926 Swarajists walk out of Legislatures on Govern- 
ment’s refusal to accede to the National Demand 
Lord Irwin appointed the Viceroy Royal 
Commission on Agriculture appointed Swann 
Shraddhanand murdei ed Cotton E\cise Duty 
abolished M C C, visits India 
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1927 Go\ernnient adopts 1-6 ratio Indian troops 
sent to China , Royal Commission on Refonns 
appointed- The King of Afghanistan arn\ es in 
India on his i\ a^ to Europe Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into relations between the 
Indian States and tlie Paramount Power 

T928 Simon Commission lands at Bombaj , Hartals and 
black flag demonstrations all o\ er India, Feb 3, 
Asseinblj \ otes in fa\ our of the boj cott of the 
Simon Commission, Feb 18 The evMaharaja 
of Nabha deprived of his title and interned at 
Kodaikanal Lord Sinha’s death Satjagraha in 
Baidoli No-ta\ campaign 111 Pioine, Insein 
and Tharraw addy districts of Burma Indian 
Hockey Team’s Mctonous tour of foreign 
countnes Report of Cinematograph Committee 
published Nehru Committee publishes its 

report. Lala Lajpat Rai wounded as the result of 
latin charge at Lahore, Oct 31 Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s deatli, Nov 17 Hr Saunders, Deputj’ 
Superintendent of Police, Lahore, shot dead, 
Dec 18 All Parties’ Com ention meets in Cal- 
cutta and demands Dominion Status Congress 
meets in Calcutta, Pandit MoUlal Nehni 
presiding 

1929 Royal Commission on Indian Labour appointed 
Riots m Bombay Mahatma Gandhi arrested m 
Calcutta, March 4 \\tliolesaIe arrests of Labour 
leaders, March 18, Two hundred persons arrested 
in Calcutta for burning foreign cloth First 
airmail arm es, April 6 Re\ olutionaries throw' 
a bomb in the Assemblj , April 8 The Viceroy 
promulgates "Public Safety Ordinance”, Apnl 13 
Jatindranatli Das, accused in Punjab Conspiracy 
case, died after 46 days’ hunger stnke, SepL 13 
Sarda’s Child Mamage Bill passed, fixing the mar- 
riage *age at 14, Lord Irwin announces Round 
Table Conference, Oct3i Danng attempt to wreck 
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the Vicci o\ ’s ti am, Dec 23 Congress meets at 
Lihoio and dcclaics m favour of independence 
1930 Congiess members of the Legislature resign 
in obedience to Congress mandate, fan 7 
Congi essiiien throughout India observe Indepen 
dence Daj , Jan 26 Gandhi sends his ultimatum to 
the \’iccroy through an Englishman, Mr Reynolds, 
Much 3, Gandhi begins his civil dis- 
obedience movement, March 12 Pandit Mala\ lya 
and se\ en Nationalists walk out of tlie Assembly, 
Apiil 2 Gandhi breaks salt law, April 6 
Militatv open fire at Peshawar, resulting m 22 
deatlis, April 24 Mi Patel, Picsident of the 
Assembly, resigns, April 25 llie Viceroy 
promulgates an Ordinance, reviving Press Act 
of 1910, Apnl 28 The Viceroy promulgates 
an Oidinance for the trial of Lahore Conspiiacy 
Case piisoncrs. May 2 Mahatma Gandhi 

arrested and interned in Verrawada Jail, May 
4 Maitial Law at Sholapur, May 15 
Nationalist newspapers throughout India 

obsci ve hai /al, May 20 Simon Commission's 
recommendations published Martial Law at 
Pcshawai, Aug 16 Inspector General of 
Police, Bengal, shot Mutiny in Meeimt prison, 
Aug 30 Eight persons, including Mr Joshi, 
Magistrate, killed in police firing in Bombay 
Pitsidency, Sep 26 Viceroy issues an 

Oidinance empowering the occupation of im- 
mov'cabk property of associations declared unlaw- 
ful TJic King opens the first Round Table Con- 
ference, Nov 12 Mr Simpson, Inspecter 
General of Police, Bengal, shot dead, Dec 8 
1931 Bhagat Singh and his two companions e\ecuted, 
Maich 23 Riots at Cawnpore Congress 
meets at Karachi, March 29 Lord Willingdon 
appointed the Viceioy, The Viceroy issues an 
Ordinance, relieving Goveniment of responsi- 
bility to sell gold and sterling and three days 
from the 22nd to 24tli September declared 
public holidays The Government decides 
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to link rupee to sterling, Sept 29 Press 
Bill passed, Foi eign Relations Bill penalising 
publications calculated to interfere with the 
maintainence of fncndlj relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and foreign Powers 
passed, Special Session of Assembly sanctions 
new programme of tavation and a cut in salaries, 
Commissioner of Dacca shot, Mr Ste\ens, 
District Magitrate of Tippera, shot at Comilla 
bj two young Bengalee girls, Ordinance promul- 
gated widening the scope of the Bengal Cnminal 
Law Amendment Act; Oct 29 Another Ordinance 
promulgated providing for speedier tiial of 
terrorist oflences, 2nd Round Table Conference 
Nov 27 An Ordinance promulgated to deal 
with agrarian situation in U P , Dec 14, 
Pandit Jawaharlal arrested, Dec 26 Ordinances 
applied to the North West Frontier Province and 
Khan Abdul Guaffar Khan and other leaders 
arrested, Dec 24 Disturbances at Kohat, Police 
open fire resulting in 14 killed and 30 wounded. 
Riots in Kashmir; The Viceroy promulgates 
Ordinance, to prevent the ingress of Jaihas 
in Kashmir from BnPsh temtorj' Gandlii returns 
from R. T C , December 28 

1932 Mahatma Gandhi arrested, Jan 2 The Viceroy 
issues Ordinances to fight tlie Congress move- 
ment, Jan 4 A Bengali girl graduate Miss 
Bma Das, attempts to murder Sir Stanley 
Jackson, Governor of Bengal, Feb 6 Congress 
meets at Delhi despite ban, Apnl 24 Com- 
munal A^^ard, Aug 17 Gandhi goes on fast 
unto deatli. Sept 20 Another Round Table 
Conference in London Aden placed under the 
direct control of the Government of India 

1933 George Bernard Shaw arn\ es in India, Mrs 
Gandhi arrested, March 17 British Scheme 
of Constitutional Reforms for India published 
as a White Paper, March 17 Congress meets 
in Calcutta leading to tlie arrest of about 500 
persons, April i Mount Everest conquered by 
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an, Aprils Gandhi commences 21 days’ fast, May 
8 Mahatma Gandhi arrested on August i and 
iclcascd on August 23 District Magistrate of 
Midnapoic niuidcicd, Sept 2 M C C team 
aiTi\c in India Gandhi decides to refrain from 
aggrtssne cnil disobedience for one year, Sept 
IS Di Annie Besant’s death, Sept. 20 Death 
of Mr y I Patel, Oct 22 

1934 — Indo Japanese Agi cement, Jan 5 Earthquake 
c.iuscb haioc in Bihar and Nepal, Jan 15 



lilt \'ittioy’s House, New Delhi. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

Constitutional History. 


"Till'll' no iKC foi proitouiiumciils that aie not 
fiilfilhd, thcic n, no use foi pi oiioiincmciits 
iL'Iinti tail Ideological epochs to fulfil'' Mi 
Montagu in the House of Coiitiiioiis 


In 1858 the British Go\ emment took, over the Go\ ern- 
T,, , . r 1 tiient of India from the East India 

Piedses to India Companv file chanpte was announc- 

ed b\ a proclamation, issued in the name of Queen \'ictona, 
ab,surinK the people that 

" Our subiects of whatcier race or creed be freeh 


and impartialh admitted to offices, m our 
sen ice, the duties of which they mat be quali* 
fied by tlieii education, abilitj and integntj’ 


- r duh to discharee 

Lord Lj tton, on, the assumption l>y the Queen of the 
title of Empress, on ist lanuart 1877, said 

"You, tlie natnes , of India, whateter your race 
and whateter voifr creed, have a recognised 
claim to share'largelj wnth your English Fellow- 
subjects, according to your capacitt for the 
task, in the administration of the countrj' you 
inhabit This claim is founded on the highest 
justice” ' 


On August 20, 1917, Mr Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India, said 

“The policy of His Majestj^’s Goieninient, with which 
the Goi emment of India are in complete 
accoi d, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in even,' branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, wnth a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire 
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They ha\e decided that substantial steps be 
taken as soon as possible ’ 

Ml Montagu assured that the tiansference of power 
from the bureaucrats to the people would be real and sub 
stantial 

" It must be definite and concrete You must trans 
fei the pow’ei from officials to people You 
must imke a beginning and von must go on 
doing It That is what is meant by piogiessne 
realisation of i esponsiblc Gov eminent in constitu- 
tion il histoi \ ’ 

The pi esent constitution W'as inaugm ated bj the Duke 
of Connaught, who, on behalf of His Majestj the King, used 
tliese woids 

“For \eais — it maN be for generations — lo^al Indians 
have dieaint of Swaraj foi their Mothei- 
land Toda\ jou have the beginning of Swaraj 
within iny Cinpiie, and die widest scope and 
ample opportunity for progi ess to ,tl)e hbei,tv 
which my othei Dominions enjov ” 

In the Revised Instrument of Insti jictions to the 
Gov eniOi -General, on 15th Match 1921 it w'as stated 

“ For above all things it is our will and pleasure that 
the plans laid dowm bv oui Pai hanient’ may 
come to fruition to the end that British India 
may attain its due place among oui Dominions ” 
Lord Invan, as Viceroy, speaking in 1929, m opening 
the Indian Legislativ e Assemblv , said 

“ I tell this Assembly again and through them India, 

> that the Declaiation of 1917 stands and will stand 
for all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
people to do all that can be done by one people 
to assist another to attain /it//, iia/ioiin/, po/t(ua/ 
statu) < i^njid iha/ Hit p/rd^t so g/.a it <i>i// iict'ri />< 
dis/ioiiom cd 

"And as actions tire conimoiilv held more poweifiil 
than vvoids, I will add that I should not he 
standing before you Iieie lo-dav as Goveinoi- 
, j, , General if I bcliev ed that tlie Bntish people had 
withdraw n tlicir hands fi om that solemn qov e 
nant,” 
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The li win Declaration, made on the authority of the 
Bi itish Cabinet, explicitly 1 eaffirmed that it was 

“ Implicit m the Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there 
contemplated, is the attaument of Dotntmoii SMtit " 


The Cl oil n 
Indian ConnuJsi Act 


assumed the Goiernment of 
111 1858 and three years 


India 
later 

the Indian Councils Act was passed 
The C oiincil of the Governor-General was enlarg- 
ed, but its powers were diminished “The members”, says 
llbcrt, “had shown what w’as considered an inconvenient 
degree of independence bv asking questions as to, and 
discussing the propriety of, measures of the Executive 
Council of the Go\ eminent ” Accordingly the power of 
asking questions was taken away from them and no motion 
might be made without leave, unless it had reference to some 
measiii e actuallj introduced The Act of 1870 ga\ e 
fill thbi powei s to the Governor-General to overrule his 
Council llie Act of 1892 enlarged the Legislative 
Councils and inti oduced some sort of franchise 

Next followed the Morley-Minto Reforms in 1909 
urorley-Minto Bclomis Legistative Councils were 

enlarged, but the clement 01 
responsibililv was entirely lacking A resolution 
cairicd was as good as a resolution lost, for it 
was not binding on the executive and all the animated 
discussion in .1 Council served only the purpose' 'of 
letting out a qinntitv of extra steam 

then came the great Euiopean War Bntish politicians 
boasted that the War was being fought for democracy 
and self detennination India was assured that the policy 
of His MaicstCs Government was" to establish responsible 
gov ernment in this country” Mr Montagu, the Secretary of 
State, came to India to consult the men on the spot 
1 k, vinll the assistance of Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, 
diafted a report which was the basis of a Bill which 


Was pasucd bv Parliament in 1919 

The Act of 1919 provided only a slow eighteentli 
I'lin ittfomis centun coach, “unworthy for Eng* 
1 ind to offer, and disgraceful foi 
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India to accept” Simla, the head and front of tlie 
bureaucratic system, ^\as left unreformed Dtarchy was 
introduced in the provinces, but those who served as 
Ministers graduall> came to reahr'e that the Goi ernor had 
the keinel while they had the shell India ivas denied 
the right of self determination, for the pi eamble to the 
Act made tlie astounding claim that the time and manner 


of each advance was to be determined only bj Parliament, 
"upon iihoni the responsibility lies foi the welfare and 
adi'ancement of the Indian peoples ” 

The new Go\ernnient came into foice in 1921, and 
in the same year those who entered the Councils urged its 
revision In Februaiy 1924 the Assembly again urged the 


Muddimnn Committee 


Government to ha\ e the Act revised 
witli a view to establish responsible 


Government and foi that pui pose to call a Round Table Con- 
ference to frame a new constitution The Go\ ernment took 


no action on this They, houeier, appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Home Member (Sn 
Alexander Muddiman) to imestigate the feasibilitj and 
desirability of securing lemedies for defects connected 
witli the working of the Go\emment of India Act but con 
sistently with the policy, structure, and purpose of the Act 
The Committee issued its report in two parts The 
ininoritj pronounced ai chy a failure. " The only cure," 
they asserted, " is to replace Dyarchy by responsible uni- 
tary Go\ ernment in tlie proiuices, and there must be 
simultaneous introduction of responsible Government m the 
Centre in respect of the entire ci\il administration, tlie 
Army and Foreign and Political portfolios being reseried 
m the hands of tlie Viceroy ” The majoritt fell unconi inc- 
ed tliat Dyarchy had failed "If recently in some of the 
provinces it has not achiei ed the expected measure of suc- 
cess It IS, because it was not worked on the lines and in 
the spirit which was intended”, they said The late Sir 
Muhammad Shaft, one of the signatories to the majority 
report, later declared that but foi the official conxention, 
he would have signed the minonty report 

The Government brought forward a resolution in the 

_ j Assembly in favour of the acceptance 

^National Pemaim principle underlying the 
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majol ity repoi t Pandit Molilal Nchi 11, Leadci of the Swa- 
rai Party, moved the following ninendnicnt to be substi- 
tuted foi the original i esolution — 

This Assemblv, u liilc confirminij and reitei atinj? the 
demand contained in the 1 esolution passed by it on 
February t8, 1924, lecommends to the Go\ ei nor-General- 
m Council tliat he be pleased to take immediate steps to 
mo\ e His Maiesti 's Go\ ei nmeiit to make a declaration in 
Parliament of the follnwing fundamental chanpes in the 
pi esent constitutional niachinei v and admimsti ation of India 
In) Revenues and all pi opertj’ \ested in or arising or 
accruing fi 0111 propertj or lights \ested in His Majesty 
undei the Goieinment of India Act 1858, 01 the pi esent 
Act, or received bv the Scci ctary of State in Council uiidei 
the said Acts, shall heicaftei Acstin the Goveinoi Geiieral- 
iii Council foi the purposes of the Go\ ernment of India 
(A) The Goveinoi Geneial-in-Council shall be res- 
ponsible to tlie Indian Legislature and subject to such 
1 esponsibilitj shall have power to conti ol the expenditure 
of the rev enues of India and make such grants and appi 0- 
priations of any pai t of those lev'enues or of any other 
property, as is at present under the conti ol or disposal of 
1 j t)f State foi India in Council, save and except 
the following, which shall, for a hxed term of yeais, lemain 
under the control of the Secretary of State for India, (i) 
J'^xpendituie of the Military servuces up to a fixed limit; 
<2l Expenditure classed as political and foreign, (3) Pay- 
ments of all debts and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted 
and mcuiicd by the Secretary of State foi India m Council, 
on account of the Government of India 

1 o k I iJ Council of the Secretary of State for India shall 
I abolished and the position and function of the Secretary 
01 btate for India shall be assimilated to those of the 
ecretary of State for self-Govei ning Dominions, save as 
otherwise provided in Clause (b) 

Indian Army shall be nationalised vvitliin a 
qS 11 j definite period of time and Indians 

^hall be admitted for service m all arms of defence and for 
Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
ASemM ^ responsible to the 
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(<) 1 Ik* Cintral nntl Pro\inci.il LefriMaluree shaircon* 

tUirtU of iiK.mbcis elected Itt IIk constituencies foimed 
on as \\ id< i fi anrlnsc as possible 

l/J Ibe pnncipleof rcsponsiblitv shall be intioduced 
in .ill brandus of administration of the Cential 
Ciovcrniiicnt, subject to transitional rcserration and 
rcsidnar\ poweis in the Goxeinor General in respect of the 
conti oI of inilitarN , foreipm and political aflairs, for a fixed 
ti nil of \eiis piouded that durinp: the said fixed teim the 
proposals of the ( io\ emor General in-Council for appropri- 
ation of am re\enues oi monevs for military or other 
expenditure*, classified as “defence,*’ shall be submitted to the 
\ ot( of the Lepislaturc but that the Gov ei not General in- 
Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the 
Assemblv, to appropriate, up to a fixed maximum, any sum 
he may consider nccessarv for such expenditure and in die 
event of a vvai to authorise such expcnditui e as may be 
considered necessarv not exceeding the maximum fixed 
fi?’) The present system of Dyarchy Tn the Piovinces 
shall be abolished .md replaced bT unilarv autonomous 
responsible Governments, subject to the general control 
and residua r\ povveisofthe Centnl Government in intei- 
Fiovincial and All India matters 

f/r) 1 he Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of 
a lixed term of years, referred in clauses (6) and (/) have 
full powers to make such amendments in the constitution 
of India from lime to time as mav appear to it necessarj or 
dc suable 

1 his Assembly further 1 ecommends to die Govemoi 
General in-Council that necessarv steps be ^taken (o) to 
constitute, in consultation with the Legislative Assemblv, 
a Conv ention. Round Table Conference or other suitable 
agency, adequately representative of all Indian, European 
and Anglo-Indian interests to frame, with due regard to the 
interests of minorities, a detailed scheme based on the abov e 
principles, aftei making such inquiry as may be necessary 
ni this behalf, and to place the said scheme for approv al 
before the Legislative Assembly and submit the same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a statute 

The amendment w as passed by a majonty but was 
rejected bj the Gov emmenl 
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In March 1926, on the lefusal of tlie Go\einment to 
Sxrmaiists WalkOnt accede to the National demand, the 
Swaraj Partj walked out of tlie 
Assembly and the Provmaal Councils. " After lia\ ing sub- 
lected generations of the people to a long continued process 
of emasculation,” declared Pandit Motilal Ts’ehru, in the 
course of a statement in the Assembly, " Got em- 
ment took cruel delight in reminding them that they 
were helpjess and could not enforce their rights like 
free men ” ‘ But how e\ er much we may be enfeebled 
in bodt , said Pandit Motilal, ” our soul, tormented as it 
is, has neter been and wnll neter be killed” The 
Swarajists had offered their co-operation to the Gotem- 
ment, but what tlie Got ernment had done to desert'e it w as 
thatithad 1 epeatedly flouted the opinionsoftheHouse” “We 
know the great power that this Go\ emment wield We 
know our own W'eakness We know' that in the piesent 
state of the country , rent as it is bj communal discord and 
dissensions, ci\il disobedience, our only possible weapon, is 
not at ailable to us at present But w'e know also that it is 
equally unar ailing to us to remain in this Legislature and 111 
the other Legislatures of tlie country any longer 
We go out in all humilitj with the conlession of our failure 
to achiei e our object in this House on our lips There is 
no more use for us here We go out into the country' to 
seek the suffrage of the electorates once more ” 


The President regretted die circumstances which had 
necessitated the w'lthdraw'al of the Swarajists In his 
opinion the House had ceased to be representatn e as con- 
tem^atedbj the Go\ emment of India Act and it was f 01 
consider how long they should allow 
he House to function The President, how e\ er, ad\ ised 
o\ emnient to bring onlj such business as was necessarj 
lor the administrabon of the country' and to avoid contro- 
'ersial matters It was for the Chair to see that things 
were not done to the prejudice of the people of the countiw 
and he could, if the occasion demanded It, proceed in two 
'\ai s, namely adjourn the House or refuse to put a motion 
u P' evident hoped tliat Government would 

conduct their business m such a w at as not to render it 
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nccp'isnrv foi him lo adopt either cour'sc After these 
remarks the President adjourned the 1 louse 

Wlien the House met the ne\t d.i\, the Presi- 
dent obsen cd that his remarks on the pi e\ ions day had 
been taken In se\ eral non official inembeis as a reflection 
on them and he assured them that he had net cr meant 
to cause an\ reflection on them Ihe Chair had meielj 
intended lo emphasise that the Go\ eminent should not 
take adinntspe of the numcticsl weakness of the lepresen- 
tatnes of the people in the Asseiiibli and bnnp forward 
measures of a hiphh control ersial chai acter, except such 
as weie necessan for the disrhniKe of tlieii respons 
bilitv and the can vinp on of the administration The 
President added dial on lellection he felt that the Chair 
should not have made refen nre to its power or used 
lanpuaKe wliicli mifrhl jierhaps be construed as a threat to 
the Got t rnment 


1 he people had bccndeimndinBa Rnund Table Confer 
,, , ance.buton the 8th Novemhei 1928 

Shiioii Coiiiinis«loii Goieniment announced the 

appointment of a Ro> <il Commission under the chainriansliip 
of Sir j Simon, from which Indians were excluded The 
late Lord IJirkcnhcad, juslifyinp this cxtraordinao' pro- 
cedure in the House of Lords on November 24, said il 
Indians were appointed on the Commission he would ha\e 
had to select a Brahmin, a non Brahmin, a Mahomedan, a 
Sikh and a Chnstiaii mcmbci as well as a member of 
the depressed classes Then there weie tlie abongmes, 
the cotton trade and the Indian Civil Seriace, making a 
Commission of 18 to 20 people who would inevitably 
submit separate and conflicting reports which could not 


guide Parliament , 

But the people held tliat the cure for communahsm 
was Subjection is the desola- 

Canadian Trccedent cause of dnisions" they said 

"When,” they pointed out, "Lord Durham visited Canada 
there were tw'O communities at logger heads, scrambling 
for the ciumbs of privilege Blind to the instigation of 
foreign autJionty and debilitating influence of subjechon, 
the two communities fought ferociously ^ 

Even school children quariellcd as English and Frencli 
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The two people shunned all chances of social intercourse, 
and separate places had to be allotted for the tw o commu- 
nities at an agncultural show Lord Durham had the 
honestj to confess that the sjstem of Go\emment had been 
based on the polics of perpetuating that lery polity 
of die separation of races and encouraging those \eiw 
notions of conflicting nationalities which it ought to 
ha\ e been the chief care of the Go\ ernment to check and 
evtinguish’’ The soies were healed only wlien Canada 
was granted self go\ eminent 

When the Simon Commission came to this countn , it 


Boycott of Commission ' 'S’™"" 

Go Back No politician, states 

man or association of ant standing in the country appeared 


belore it How e\ er, the appointment of committees by die 
Protincial Councils was secured b\ the use of official blocs 


to CO operate w itii the Commission A Central Committee 
was appointed to repiesent the Indian Legislature The 
Assembly toted in fat our of non-co-operation with the 
Commission But the Vicerot flouted it anil nominated 


some of Its members on the Central Committee Howeter 
before the Commissions Report was published, the Gotem- 
ment announced diat Dominion Status was the goal of Bntish 
policy m India and decided to call a Round Table Con- 
ference to consider constitutional proposals for India 

The Simon Commission published its report in 1930 
Simon Beport notice of die Go\ emment’s 

new Declaration and went back 
to the Montagu Declaration of August 1917, placed its own 
interpretations on it and based its recommendations 
thereon The report was published in two parts The 
first \ olume was a sun ey packed w ith significant omis- 
sions and misleading statements en Professor Coatman, 
the late Director of the Go\ ernment of India’s Publicity Depart 
niCTt, says ^“The report is defectne in the most important 
and dynamic of all the elements, which it should hate 
portrayed This element is the strength and histone and 
raaal bases of the Indian NaPonal Mot ement, 
^ttlll^ are not etaluated and appreciated as diey should be 
-' ™ report Here is one of the fatal fruits of die bov- 
'tt, for, had the Congress and other Nationalist leaders 
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participated in the work of the Commission it could hardly 
be doubted that this \ ital omission would ha\ e been 
icpaircd” The second part contained recommenda- 
tions which fell fai shoit of even the Moderate Party’s 
demands These foreshadowed Fust tlie separation of 
Bui nn, and, secondly, a number of changes m tlie constitu- 
tion of India piopei Broadly, tliese may be summaris- 
ed as the grant of a measure of independence to Local 
GoNcrnments Measures weie also proposed whereby 
representatiN es of the Indian States will join with 
representatives of Bntish India for the discussion of matters 
of common concei n in a "Council of Greatei India,” to be 
appointed not bv Stitutc but ba Royal Proclamation 

The Statutory Commission’s scheme insisted that the 
constitution to be framed should be such as will not require 
to be reused and overhauled by external authority at 


stated intenals, but should contain within Itself proiision 
for adaptation by a pi ocess of natural growtli, to meet new 
circumstances and changing conditions The ideal of a 
Federation foi All India was held up as one to be attained 
bj degrees as the Feudatory States came to realise the 
desirability of entei mg into closer political relations with 
BnUsh India, and the leconstruction of the constitution of 
British India on a federal basis was advocated as an essen- 
tial preparation towards that ultimate objective 

It was proposed that the ProMiices should be provided 
w'ltli enlarged financial resources Their Gov ernments 
would no longei be "djrachic,’ as under tlie Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution, but unitary, every member being 
lequircd to accept joint responsibihtv lor all acts of the 
administration Ministers. vvhcUier chosen fiom the local 
Legislature or not, were to be nominated bj the Governor 
The Commission recommended thaticseive powers should 

be vested in the Governor lor the protection of minorities 
and of the nghts of the Seivices, and the carrying on of 
the Government in an emergency such as the breakdown, 
for any reason, of the norm.il arranpments , that the Legis 
latures should be enlarged, and the franchise basis widened 
Ofiier recommendations o the Commi^ion vvere that m 
the Central Government the Ugislahve Assembly should 
become the "Fedei al Asscnibh , the Council of St.iti.. oi 
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Uppei House, to conUnue, with its eMstine functions and 
constituent elements 

The Commission further suggested that it may be desir- 
able to treat the defence of India as a matter falling witlim 
the responsibility of the Go\ernor-GeneraI (adnsed by Com- 
mander-in-Chief as at present) as representatn e of the 
Imperial Authorities instead of as a function of the Go\ emor- 
General-m-Council in association w ith the Indian Legislatui e. 

The Report was condemned by eveiy body in India 
I' Fit onlj for the scrap heap, “a constitutional monstrosity,” 
an unparallalled piece of political chicanery’ ivere some of 
tlie comments of the Moderate Party m India “ It is a 
dangerous document to put before a sullen India” 
said Sir Fej Bahadur Sapru 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The idea of the Round Table Conference originated with 
the Congress About 13 years ago the Assembly, on the 
motion of the late Pandit Moblal Nehru, Congress leader, re- 
commended to the Goiemment to call a Round Table 
Conference The demand was reiterated by the Assembly' 
about hvo y'ears later “if there ei er was a case for a Round 
Table Conference at w'hich a perfect understanding could 
be reached, it w as this’’, obseri ed the Nehru Committee ap 
pointed in 1^28 by the Congress to draw up a constitution 
for India With the representatives of the Princes, of 
their people, of the Bntish Goiemment and of the people 
of British India assembled at such a conference, all difficul 
ties could have been solved with mutual goodwill” In 
1029 a Labour Goiernment came into power in Britain and 
^cided to call a Round Table Conference Three Round 
table Conferences have since been held , but still India has 
not got a new constitution 


FIRST ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 

Hie Fii st Round Table Conference met w ith a flourish 
01 tnimpets It was opened by His Majesty- tlie King Emperor 
in tlie Royal Gallery of tlie House of Lords on 

inauspicious mo- 
ahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, men 
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who could deli\ cr the poods, w'tre pnsoners in His Majesty’s 
paols The men, who attended the Conference, were 
tlie nomintes of the Indian Go\enimeiit Still some 
of them w'amed the British Go\emment that India 
was resentful and constitutional reforms must be introduced 
immediately Mr Jayakar said that what would satisfy India 
today would not satisfy her a year hence “if India were given 
Dominion Status today the cry of Independence would die 
in a few months If, on the other hand, wc return empty 
handed it will be the surest \vay of raising in volume and 
intensity tlie crj’ of Independence” “No half-hearted measur- 
es or tinkering with the constitution would meet the case,” 
warned the Maharaja of Bikaner “ India wants and is de- 
termined to achieve tlie status of equality— equality with the 
other free members of the Bntish Commonwealth, equality 
which will gi\ e us Government not merely responsive but 
responsible to the popular voice,” said Sii T B Sapru, w'ho 
added that it would not do to grant provincial autonomy or 
anytliing of tliat kind, "unless you have with it a decided and 
clear change in the constitution of the Central Government. 
It must be made responsible to tlie Legislature ” 


Tlie Round Table Conference came to an end on the 
igth January 1931, wathout hat mg solved the crucial Prob' 
lem before it, but with a promise by Prime Minister Mac- 
donald to create an all India federation with all possible 
despatch The Pnme Mimstei said 

" The t lew of His Majesty’s Got ernment is that respon- 
sibility for the Government of India diould be placed upon 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions 
as may be necessary to guarantee, rfm /«£■ ff pa tod of transt- 
twit, the obsert'ance of certain obligations and to meet other 
special circumstances, and also with such ^arante^ as are 
leqmred by minorities to piotect their political liberties and 

lights 

" In such statutoi-y safeguaids as may be made foi 
meeting the needs of the transitional peiiod, it wiH be the 

primary concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that 

dm resm'ed powers aie so framed and e^erclsed as not to 
Srljudice the advance of India thiough the new constitution 
to ftdl t etponsibthiy fo) ha o^n govci nmcnl 
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SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Second I^ciiind 1 al)le Confci tnet met m Octobei , 
193 J, iindet more nubpicious cnciimbtaiicts than its pie 
dercssor M ilntiin Gandhi, Pandit Madnn Aloiian IVIalaiija 
and Mis Siiiniini N’aidu weie nmonp: the Indian delcptatcs 
to this Confei ence But while this Conference w<ib sittiin? 1 
Rener.d efeclion look place and the Labour Goeeinmcnt, 
which was 1 csponsiblc for summonintr the Round ].ible 
Conferenee, was tin ow n out of office and a National Goi 1 1 n 
iiiont with Mr MacDonald is Pieniier, havinp: an oveiivlHlin 
inp: Conseiiatiee follow lll}^, came into power Ibe Con 
ference dispersed with man\ piobleins still iinsoK ed— some 
not even discussed Ihc two prineipi! leilures of the Con 
ference were the British Goetinmnit s f.uhire to eepress 
an\ delinitc \ icw’s on any tjutstion ol hindamental import 
ance and the accentuation of inui commuiia) diffeiences 
nmonfr the Indian delcftates I he Conference disposed with 
a farewell address from the Pieniiei, who rcatlirmed tlie 
Go\ eminent s promise to introduce responsible Etoternnient 
with all possible despatch Ik mnounced that the North 
West Frontier Proa nice would be ci anted the sime con- 
stitution as the other pioamcis and tliat committees 
would beappoiulcd to complete tin work ot the Conference 
India w'as grievously disappointed it the vbortive character 
of the Conlcrence 


COMMUNAL AWARD 

Aftei the Second Round Table Conkunce, the Britsh 
Government published (August 17, 193^* tlieir decision with 
regard to the various communal cl urns, umed in the course 
ofthepioccedmgs of the Confei cnee It vv as decided to 
continue separate communal ckctoratt» for Muslims, Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo Indians and Eui opcans for ten j ears, 
after which the communal electorates may be abolished with 
the assent of the communities aflccted Special electorates 
were created for the depressed classes among the Hindus 
A system of communal electorates was presenbed even for 
the special seals rcserv ed for women in the nevy Legislatures, 
in spue of die Indian women’s «’^sanisations having co^is 
tentiv ODPOsed a communal division of their ranks 1 he 
communal electorates were defended by the Government 
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on the ground that the nunonties required protection The 
‘'Communal Award" was attacked bj its critics mainlj on the 
following urounds — 

1 That It was calculated to set up permanent, irre 
mo\able statutory majorities on a religious basis 
in tlie legislatures , 

2 That communal electorates had been set up in 
Bengal and the Puniab in utter disregard of the 
wishes of the minont\' communities (Hindus and 
Sikhs) , 

3 That the Europeans had been allotted seats in the 
legislatures greatlj in excess of their population , 
and 

4 That an attempt had been made to cut up the 
Hindu commumtv into two wamng camps by 
creating special electorates for the depressed 
classes 

The last feature (4) of the Award w'as subsequentlv 
modified as a result of Mahatma Gandhi's histone fast m 
the Yeraida Jail 

THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

Although the second session of the Round Table Con 
ference was onlj adjourned until a Third Round Table Con- 
ference should be summoned, the Bntish Go\ ernment subse- 
quentlx changed their Mews and decided to hai e no furtlier 
Round Table Conference. Circumstances m India later caused 
ftem to alter their point of view' and to summon a Third Round 
Table Conference The Third Round Table Conference 
met in London in Ko% ember 1932 It was a pocket edition of 
the previous Conferences The number of the delegates was 
mr smaller than that on the prei lous occasions Neither the 
Congress nor the Nationalist Muslim Party were 
represented on iL No verbatim record of the Conference 
was kept, because the Premier said "die discussions 
n°i 1 nature of committee discussions ’ 

Unlike the previous conferences this Conference was wound 
up by the Secretary of State instead of bv the Pnme 
Minister 
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OUTLINE OF PROPOSED CONSTITUTION. 

On March 18, 1933, the British Government published 
a White Paper containing their proposals for Indian 
constitutional refonns. The proposals envisage feder- 
ation of the Provinces and the Indian States. No period 
is fixed within which the inauguration of the 
Federation is to be completed. The Federation will 
be brought into existence by the issue of a proclamation by 
the King. The proclamation will not be issued until Rulers 
of States, representing not less tlian half the States’ popula- 
tion, agree to join die Federation, and both Houses of 
Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty pray- 
ing that such a proclamation be made. The establishment 
of a Reserve Bank is another condition precedent to die 
inauguration of the Federation. 

FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 

The executive authority will be vested in the Governor- 
General. His salary and allowances will not be subject to 
the vote of the Legislature. The Administration will be 
divided into two parts : Reseiwed and Transferred. Defence, 
External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs will be "Resen'ed” 
subjects and will be administered and controlled by the 
Governor-General. In the administration of the Reserved 
Departments the Governor-General will be assisted by three 
“Counsellors” who will be appointed by him. Other Depart- 
ments, known as “Transferred” Departments, will be in charge 
of Ministers who will be appointed by the Governor-General 
from out of the largest party in the Legislature. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATURE-BI-CAMERAL. 

The Upper Chamber or the Council of State will consist of 
a maximum of 260 members, of whom 100 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of the States. Of the British Indian members, 
150 Avill be elected by provincial legislatures.. Ten will be 
nominated by the Governor-General. 

The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, will con- 
sist of 37s members, of whom 125 trill be appointed by 
Rulers of States. The remaining 250 members will be 
representatives of British India. They will be direcdy 
elected. 
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IMPERIAL SERVICES 

The Secietary of State's Council as sucli will be abo- 
lished but he M ill have a body of advisei s (not less than 
three or more than si\) nominated by himself 

The Secretary of Stale will continue to recruit and 
control the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the 
Ecclesiastical Dcpaitmtnt over the head of the Government 
of India At the cvpii y of five yeai 3, after the inausuration 
of the new Constitution, a statutory enquirj- will be held 
into the question of fuithcr lecruitment 

I he contiol of Railways will be placed in the hands of 
a sl.itutorv Railway Boaid, which wall be outside the 
authority of the Indian LeRislature 
PROVINCES 


riierc will be n maior provinces instead of 9 as at 
present (evcluding Bui nia) The two new provinces are Sind 
and Oiissa 

'I he E\ecuti\e Government w'lll be vested in the 
Goi Cl nor advised by Ministers Fhe Governor can over- 
rule Ins Ministers 

/.reisfdhii r— Bi-cameral in three piovinccs (Bengal 
U P and Bch.ii ), unitary in eight provinces 

I he Govei nor will hav c power to legislate by Oidinan- 
ccs 


T he slrenulh of the Provincial Assemblies has been 
liNed as follows — Madras, 215 , Bombay, 175, Bengal, 250, 
175 > Bihai, 152, C P , II2 , Assam, 108, 
N \V I P , 50 . Sind, 60 , Orissa, 60 

1 he strength of the Gppei Chambers 111 the provinces— 
Bengal 66 , U P , 60 , Bihar, 30 
SPECIAL POWERS 


Hie folk'w ing arc some of the special powers of the 
t>o\ernor Genet al, which he will cxeitise on his own indi- 
\i<ln il aiiihoiitv 

1 II ean I'^suc Oi dmanres m emergencies 
I Ic can eincl laws w'llhoul the consent of the Legisla- 


Ik can obtain supplies without the consent of the 
i-<gislatuu 

Ik ran eoutiteract an aeherst vote of the Legislature 
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He can o\ci uile his Ministers 
1 Ic can act incli.pcndt.nth of his Ministeis 
He can withlmld assent from Bills 
I Ic can dissoh c oi proi otiue a legislature 
He shall hi\t the power of intcnention for the “ pro 
teclion of Indn’s tiedit and financial stabilih ’ 

1 he ProMiKial Go\einors will ha\e various" special 
rtcponsibilnits”, in respect of which thc> »ill be 
empowtud to oxer iide the Ministers and tlie Legislature 
Iluv will also have the power of making and promulgating 
laws on then own aiithoiih without the consent of the 
Legislature 

BLRMA 

" rile \\ lute Paper makes no mention of Burma For 
some years past the Biitish Tones, assisted bt Buima 
Gov Cl nment officials, hav e been making propaganda m 
fav our of the dcnnnd of a section of the Bunnese people foi 
the separation of their Province from India A separate 
Burma Round Table Conference was, accordingh, held in 
November 1031, caie having been taken to load it with 
ardent adv ocates of separation Aftci the Conference, the 
British Gov eniment oflered a new Constitution to Burma 
in the cv ent of its separation from India , and agi eed to 
leave the tjucstion of scpaiation itself to be decided by the 
Burma Legislative Council, after a general election to be 
licld on that issue The election, accordingly, took place 
in 1932 , but to the chagrin of the " Scparationists ” and 
their Bmisli supporters, a large maiontj of “ Anti Separa- 
tionists ” vveie rctunied and the British Government’s ofter 
was reiectcd The newh elected Legislature refused to 
accept the Constitution offered bj the Bi itish Gov emment, 
and favoured entciing into the proposed Indian Federation, 
vv ith the right of secession at a future date, if it became neces 
sarv I he British Gov emment hav e opjipsed federation on 
such terms’ — Pandit Pm) (tv Mofiaii m ' T/ic tPoildAta 

WHITE PAPER CONDEMNED 
The While Paper constitution has been umversallv 
condemned Some of the chief points of cnticism of the 
White Paper are 
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(i) There is no date cn foi the inauguration of the 
Fedeiation Indeed, if India has to wait for the fulfilment 
of the conditions proposed in para 32 on p 17 of the 
\^ite Paper it would be impossible to foreshadow the date 
of the beginning of the Federation 

(2I The White Paper does not make it clear that 
after a period of transition tliere w ill be complete respon- 
sible self-government in India 

It IS probable that it will be found com enient, or even 
necessarVi that the neiv Provincial Go\ ei nments should be 
brought into being in ad\ ance of the changes in the Central 
Goi emment and the entry of tlie States 

“ Provisions will accordingly be required in the Consti- 
tution Act for the penod, however short it may be, by 
w Inch Provincial autonomy may precede the complete es 
tabhshment of the Federation” (White Paper, para 13 
P 9 ) 

What the White Paper does not make clear is 
what is going to happen after the pi ovincial governments 
are set up, and are working, if by any chance circumstances 
make it impossible to set up the Federahon 

(3I The White Paper envisages no pa tod at the end of 
which India can hope to have complete self-goi emment, 
or the steps by which more responsibility for the conduct 
of the government of their countrj can gradually and auto- 
matically be transferred to Indians 

(4) There is no provision for enabling India to take 
o\ er her own defence at any future date or for training her 
for that purpose 

(5) The recruitment to the Indian Civil Sen ice and 
the Indian Police is retained in the hands of the 
Secretary of State instead of being handed over to the 
Government of India as recommended by the First Round 
Table Conference 

(6) In the last Conservative Government an attempt 
vas made to pass a Bill to remove the disqualifications of 

C S officials fiom acting as Chief Justices That attempt 
lasdefeated, but in this White Paper another attempt is 
leing made to allow ICS officials to be appointed as 

-hief lustices in the High Courts 

« 
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(7) The IcRislativc powers pucii lo the Governor 
Genet al and the Goveinorsarc fai preatei than anj'thinp 
they ha\e ever hid in the past Not only is there the 
power of tlie Go\ Cl nor General to make Ordinances, but, 
this power is now extended to Governors in the Provinces 

(8) Anj Act passed b5' the Legislature in both Houses 
and assented to bj the Go\ emor General is, within 12 
months, to be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council 1 here is no such provision in the Irish Fi ee State 
Constitution It was abolished for die other Dominions by the 
Statute of Westminster 

Of the \ ital departments of the Go\ ernment of India, 
Arm j. Foreign Affairs and the Ecclesiastical Departments 
are to be absolutely lesened 

Finance is to be transferred, but subject to so many 
safeguards and restrictions dial people cannot see any stage 
at whicli they will have effective control 

" The Indian Finance Minister will have control over 
only about 20 per cent to 23 p c of the total expenditure ” 
sajs Major Graham Pole 

Railways are to be administered by a Statutory Raihvaj 
Board and the Federal Legislature is to have only a 
general control oier policy 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 

A loint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
w as appointed to examine the White Paper and report to 
Pailiament The Committee started w-ork in May, 1933 
rose for tw'o months in August and reassembled in October 
When It finally dispersed in November it w'as unable to 
complete its work It was, therefore, re appointed 
The report of the Committee is not yet out 
About 20 delegates were appointed by the Go\ ernment 
to confer with die Tomt Select Committee The Committee 
examined 120 wibiesses from India and Britain About 
20,000 questions were put by the Committee to n arious 
witnesses, nearly i‘/ith being put to Sir S Hoare, the 
Secretary of State, who was m the witness box altogether 
for 75 hours in the course of 19 days When the curtain 
was drawn the Indian delegates submitted a joint memoran 
dum, suggesting important modifications in the White Paper 
The memoi andom was signed by e\ ery delegate excepting Sir 
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H Cai I , the representati\ e of the Eui opean<5 The memo 
randum co\ers 37 foolscap sheets of typed matter 
lOmr MEMORANDUM 

* Thesigrnatoiiesto the Memoiandiim consider that the 
Preamble to the Constitution Act should contain a definite 
statement that "the natuial issue of India's constitutional 
profi:ress is the attainment of Dominion Status” 

The Indian public opinion has been piofoundh 
distuibed by attempts made diirinp; the last two or three 
Neais to qunlih the repeated pledges fpven by responsible 
ministers on behalf of His Majesty's Government Thej 
ronsidei that following the precedent of some of the 
Dominion Constitutions a definite date, after the passing of 
die Constitution Act, should be fixed for the inauguiation of 
Fedei ation They regi et to note that, despite the insistent 
demands of the Indian delegates for gi eatei control oi er tlie 
Ariiij Administi atioii and the promise contained in the Prime 
Ministers declaialion that the resen ed power W’lll not be 
so framed and eveicised as to prejudice the adyance of 
India to full responsibility, the White Papei pro\ isions 
1 elating to the Armj actually make die position in some 
lespccts worse than it is 

The modifications w'hich diey suggest to the provision 
relating to defence are 

III The Annj Counseller should be a non-official 
Indian 

(2) There should be a definite programme of Indiani- 
sation 


the 


r '^’"easury control should continue under 

r inance Member and die Finance Depai tment 

(4^ All questions relating to Anny policy and the 
annual budget should be considered by die entire Govem- 

Defctfce should be a Statutorj' Committee of Indian 

duced^^ ^ defence should be substantially re- 

ndni^lrr?"^'^ provide an assurance that the 
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1 INANCIAL SAFEGUARDS 

On llic question of financutl safcguai ds tlic sipiatories 
state tlK\ ha\i. anahsed the debt position of India and three 
conclusions cnierRe lioni their analysis 

(1) Fi\e sixths of India’s debt is covered bj pro 
dnetive assets which aie mainly State Railw'ajs and 1111 
jjation works 

(2) I he Intel ml lupee debt is neaily one half the 
slerlinp debt and in a ppiceiable portion cv'ui of the latter 
IS held bj the Indian investois 

(3) A considerable portion of the rupee debt is held 
by millions of small investors who are politically the most 
vocal section amonpr whom tlie nationalist leelinp finds e\- 
pi ession in its most intense form 

1 he significance of these conclusions is that any factor 
that aflects the stability of India’s finances and credit m 
IZnpl ind would have serious repercussions on India's inter 
nal credit 

1 lie signatories add tint vvlicn attempts have been 
made to exploit the nerv ousness of theBi itish inv cstoi for the 
purposes of political propaganda it is necessary to bung to 
the notice of the British public and of Parliament this fact 
that, if India had utilised the money vv’hieb she contiibutcd 
tow lids the expenditure of tlie Gieat War, namely 220 
I cores of I iipces, to wipe out her sterling obligations, the 
sterling debt today vvimld have been very small 

1 hev have no objection to the appointment of an Ad 
visor to the Governoi Gencial foi a limited penod, but it 
should he made clear that he should not inteifere in the 
ordinal \ day to day admimstr xtioja, that he should be live 
F inaneicr approv ed by the Finance Minister and that his 
dutv should be to adv ise the Governor General when he 
considered the financial stability or credit of the Federation 
in danger 

The Committee is requested definitely to recognise 
by Statute India’s freedom to regulate fiscal policy without 
any reserv ations or qualifications 

COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Dealing with Commeicial discrimination, the Memoran 
dum indicates the lines whereon modification should be 
made 1 here is no objection to the general declaration as 
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to British subjects holding public offices or prachsing of any 
profession, trade or calling A strong objection, however, 
is taken to any draft which makes it impossible for India to 
discnminate against the subjects of the Dominions and the 
Colonies which impose disabilities on Indian subjects 

The Memorandum refers to public semces and ex- 
presses the \ lew that no part of the White Paper proposals 
has caused more dissatisfaction in India than proi isions 
■ elating to this subject 

According to the scheme the Secretary of State will 
continue to recruit on the present basis for two key services, 
namely, Civil Sei vice and Police This scheme is not in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Services Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference The signa- 
tones consider that recruitment for the Central Semces 
should be by Federal Government and for the provincial 
seixices by the Pro\inciaI Governments 

Finally the signatories express strong feeling that the 
Governors of the provinces should be selected from among 
public men in Great Bntain and in India The members 
of the Permanent Services in India should be excluded 

FRANCHISE COMMITTEE 

After the Second Round Table Conference a Franchise 
Committee was appointed by the Prime Minister, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lotliian, to consider tlie question of 
franchise The Committee submitted its report on the 
3rd lune 1932 The Committee ruled out adult franchise 
and recommended the extension of electoi ate from 7,000,000 
to 36,000,00 persons, that is to saj, from 5 4. to 27 6 percent 
of the total adult population Wiv es of men who possess 
propertj qualifications are entitled to vote under tlie Com- 
mittee’s recommendations Tlie general effect of the extension 
of the franchise is that 14 1 percent of the population 
will be franchised 
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NEW PROVINCES 


T he Wlitle pnper proposes flic crraiion of tivo new 
pioiinces — Sind and Orissa Sind is at present n pait of 
the Jlotnb.ii Presidcncv, adinimstci ed by a Commissioner 
1 he Commi<!sionei of Sind enjoys a status and niUhoriti 
inueli PTCdter than tlie Comniissioiicrs of the otlier Ihi ce 
diiisions of the Bombay Picsidency His residence in 
Kanchi IS knoiMi as Government House Hufli Court of 
Bonibai Im no junsdiclion in Sind The court of the 
ludicinl Coiiiniissioncr in Sind is the hiphesl court in 
SiihJ Mitli appeal direct to the Pmj Council 

I he population of Sind amounts to 4,885,308 of which 
the Muslims- foim a majority who ha\e been demanding 
Its sep iration from Bombay The priiicipil arpuments of 
(;l,o.;t__,i,cludinR the Bombay Goi eniment, — w-lio n e oppos 
ed to separation arc of a financial natui c It is ai pued 
that Sind m too small, both in,area and population to sup 
porta sepirale Goicrnmcnt The Irwmp — I lams Com- 
mittee put the initial deficit of the separated Province 
at Rs tio lakhs per annum, risinp to Rs 144 lakhs in 30 
lears, excludinp the Sukkur Bairapc, the ultimate not 
return on which they estimated could not exceed Rs 24 
lakh per annum The deficit after a term of > ears would be 
a htlle smaller but they thoupht that the deficit W’ould never 
be wiped out Fhe Braync Confcicncc, winch was con 
\ ciied in 1932, to discuss the means of overcominp the 

financial difncutlies, I eported that the initial deficit w’ould 
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be about Rs 80^ lakhs, instead ofRs no lakhs as woiked 
out b^ the In in^ Committee The Conference. howe\ er 
san \ er\ little scope for any substantial increase in tlie re- 
\ enucs of Sind nor did they see any possibility of sa\ mg 
money b\ retrenchment The onh hope of Sind balanc- 
ine Its budget is bii a sub\ ention from the Central Re\ enues 
of Rs 802 lakhs, uhich, they sav, would beiequired for 
some j eai s to come after the separation 

ORISSA 

Oi issa IS at present a part of the Pro\ ince of Bihar and 
Oibsa It emi races the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
iht iieighbtiui ins: rivers The population totals 5,300,398 
Till' priiv met also will not be able to stand on its lesrs 
I lit itpoit of the Committee, over which Sir Samuel 
O Doiiiidl presided, shows that the new province would 
-t irt w ltd an annual deficit of Rs 35 lakhs and this deficit 
will inciease to Rs 41 lakhs bj the fifteenth tear As in 
the case of Siiid, resort to a Central subv ention w ill be- 
c.iiiiL iieces*ar\ The Orissa Administi ation Committee 
has selected Cuttack as the piovincial capital and suesested 
that Put 1 be treated as the summer hcadquarteis foi three 
iiiiintlis 


HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED 

HOAIC GOVERNMENT 


India has an area of 1,808,679 square miles Of the 
total aica 1,096,6171 square miles 01 61 per cent lie in 
Briti'^h tti ntorv , while the Indian States cover an area 
of 712 t;o8 square miles 01 39 per cent The total population 
IS 3^2837 778, the Bntish tcmtoiv containing 271,526,933 
or m arh 77 per cent and tlic Indian States 81,310,845 
per-oiis 01 over 23 per cent 

Britteh India is governed in the name of tlie King of 
‘'I'brclnn of Ri iio England The Secrelan of State 
as the King’s Minister, has tlie 
complete control of all such Indian affairs as liav e not been 
ilckgaud to authorities in Indp Theicis a convention 
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only in exceptional circumstances should he be called upon 
to intei-\ene in niatteis of purely Indian interest where the 
Govei nment and the Legrislatm e of India ai e in aptreenicnt 
The Secretary of State is responsible to Pai Iiamcnl, and 
does in and out with part\ changes He has the power to 
issue orders to various officials in India, includins the 
Viceiox, and he can dismiss high officials Any official 
who wilfully disobeys his ordeis or neglects to execute 
them will be guilty of a misdemeanoui He is paid 
out of the Bntish Treasun', not from the Indian 
Revenues, as was the case till 1920 A long standing 
conx ention has laid down diat the Secretary of State foi 
India should be a man who has had pi e\ lously no connec 
lion with this countrj 


The Secietary of State is assisted bx’ a Council called 


Indin. Connctl 


the India Council It consists of 
not lesa than eight and not more 


than twclx e members as is detci mined by the Secretary 


of State Half of these must hax e sen ed or h\ cd in India 


for at least ten jeais and at tlie time of appointment must 
not have been aw ay from India foi more than five years 
riicy hold office for h\ e veai s, but can be reappointed 
for a further pci lod of fixe jears foi special reasons of 
public ad\ antage The members draw' an annual salai \ 
of C 1, 200 each Ihelidian members receixe an annu.il 

allowance of £600 in addition I he members ai c not, 
how e\ cr, entitled to pension The Council is mcreh an 
advisoi \ body In many matters, the Secretary of State 
IS independent of its control Fhei e arc, howcx er, sonic 
special matters in w'hich he must be guided bx the vote 
of the Council These iiiattcis arc — (i) expenditure of the 
Indian 1 evenues (gl chances in the salai-j', furlough and 
pension rules foi India (3) appointment of Indians to tin, 
ICS, and (4) making temporary appointments to the Vice 
loy’s Council If the vote of the Council goes against him 
he cannot do anytliing Thus the India Council can 
eventually interpose its xeto on the Secietary of State, 
in respect of these four subjects, notwithstanding that 
the Cabinet xvhich enjoys the confidence of Parliament 
Itself may hax c directed him to do so 
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The Brilisli Parliament is the supreme autho- 
nty It was by an Act of Paihanient that Britain 
deprived the East India Company of its empire’ and 
assumed to Itself the i esponsibilities and functions of the 
Company It is the Bntish Parliament tlial has fianied 
rules for the governance of India by its agents Tlie same 
ParhaiTient created the present constitution Parliament sets 
up a Joint Standing Committee to keep Parliament in 
closer touch with Indian affaii s 

Before 1920 the Secretary of State for India used to 

nigh Commissioner “S'^n^y work for India, 1 i 

work in connection with the borrow 
mg of money, purchasing of stores, entering into contracts, 
etc Now he has been relieved of some of this work, 
which IS delegated to a new official called the High 
Commissioner foi India 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


The supreme authority in India is vested in the 
Governor General in Council, often styled the Government 
of India They are under the orders of the Secretarv of 
State for India, a British Minister, and are not responsible 
to the people of the country, its legitimate masters 

The Governor General is appointed by the King of 

Govornor-Gciioral f I* has been called and 
treated as Viceroy of India, tliough the 
title of Vicei oy has no statutory basis In him are placed 
the prerogatives of mercy and pardon He has immense and 
vai lous powers He can make laws as valid as the laws of 
the legislature He may, after a Bill is passed by tlie Legis 
lature, refuse his assent, and can certify a Bill as passed, 
even when it has been rejected by tlie Legislature To quote 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald "He is the Crown visible in 
India, the ceremonial head of tlie sovereignty, the Great 
Lord ” 

The members of the Governor General’s Council, si\ 

n 11 m number (or, if the Commander- 
Exeoatlvo Council 


pointed by the Crown At least three of them are recruit 
ed from the Indian Civil Service In addition to three 
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such members tlierc must be one who is a barrister or a 
pleadei of a Hiph Court fhe Governois of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become " extraordinary” membci s if 
the Council meets within their Pi esidencics The Council 
may assemble at any place which the Go\ ei nor General 
appoints in piactice it meets in Delhi and Simla 
The Governoi General is bound to act according to 
the decisions of the majoiitj' in his Council in all matters 
excepting those which concern the “safety, ti anquilhty or 
intei est of Bi itish India ” In such cases he may over-rule 
his Council, but the objecting members ha\ e a right to 
note down tin reasons for then disagreement and these lia\c 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of State foi India 

L\eiv member is in chaige of a group of depart- 
ments But the Secretai les of the departments ha\ e direct 
aicess to the Goi ernor-General, and if a Secietary so 
ehooscs he can take an^ file to the Go\ ernor-General and 
obtain his 01 dels without the intervention of the Member 
J he Cential Goieinment generally deals only with 
Cential Sab,ects “^°se subjects which affect India 
as a whole or can be efficiently 
administered" by a central authority, the other subjects 
being committed to Pi oiincial Goxerninents Ihe Gover- 
noi Gcneial in Council, of couise, letains unimpaned 
powers of control over Pioiincial Governments in their 
administration of Resen ed subjects, but in “Transferred 
subjects' will onlj be competent to intervene when it is 
necessary to safeguard Cential subjects or to decide ques 
tions whei e two 01 moie Piovmces aie concerned or to 
safcguaid tlie due exercise or performance of any poiveis 
and duties possessed by or imposed on the Goi ernor- 
General 111 Council in 1 egard to the High Commissioner, to 
the raising of loans by Local Goi ernments or under Rules 
made by the Secretai v of State 

Ihe following is a list of moie important of all 
India subjects — 

, b) Foreign Relations— relations with India States, 
Ui) Defence — army, na\ y, air force (111), Communications — 
’®“'vays, posts and telegi'aplis, wireless, shipping, (iv) Public 
defats currency, banking, insurance commerce, (v) Imperial 
Su \ ices, {\ 1) Changes in terntoncs of Pi o\ inces, (vii) Census 
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PioMnci.iI Mibjtuls .HI — I’olin., CimI lud Crimtiml 
Iiisiiic, PiisoiK, A'-siC'.intnt of Ijind Pduc.ition, 

MediLiil nnd SiiHiUi \ .)n.in^(.mLnt>< PiiildiiiK'' iiiid Roids, 
I'ortsts, XcucuUmi. induiliti s Kcltp:io\is niidiwiiKiits, ,>ntl 
contiol o\t-i iMtiiiiLipiilitits niNtnci iiid Incil Hii.iid^ uni 
Vill.im, Piincli.nj < ts' 

PHO\ INCIAL GOVlIliXMl .\Mb 
Hiitisij Indi.i IS di\idi ihnlo IS |iio\ini is fdi iIil pm post s 
uf .idministntioij In ten of (lit piiuinas — Hui^d, M.iduis, 
Hoinb.ii, Pih.ii Hid Oiiss.i, the I iiittd Proi nuts, tin 

Pmii.ib, the Ctnti .il I’l i o iiitt s. Ass hh, tht N'oi tli \\ tst I'l ontii r 
PniMtitt and ihuma, the GoMiiimtiU consists of a 
G*>\(inor, an hscculiM. Council of not more th.in foiii 
intmbtts, and out oi iiioit Minisius I In rtiiiaininjr 
Im i<n , Aiintrt Mtin.11.1, Cooifr, IJaliKhisi in, Dtllii 
and \nd nil ms and Niuibar, iii diiiilh idininisUitd b\ 
Chief Coiniutssionci, etc . who ,Ht tuhnitills mtit antnts 
of the Goitrnmtnt of Imlii 


1 lit following table bhous iht naiius of iht punincis 
.nnd the St stem of Cotcimnmtpittaltnt tiuuin — ^ 


PlOMIlCt j 

S.tsttm of (lOt 1 mintiit 

r Beiig.al j 

Pt nthv— ‘Gottrnoi in Louiitil 

andGoitinoi ttiib Minibltrs 

2 Bombay 

1 ) 

3 M.idras 


4 U P 


5 Piini lb 

ff 

6 C P 

It 

7 Biiniia 

II 

8 Assam , 

V 

9 Bihar and Oiissa 1 
10 N W rionliti I 

II 


Pi ot met , " , r i 

II iKlln I ChitfConiimssioncrttilboul a Connelly 

la British Haluchistan ! Aptnt to Gotti nor Gtntral i 


13 Ajmer Menvara 
r4 Coorg 

n Andamans 
md Nicobar 


Administered by Resident of 
Mysore with a Council 
Administered by Superintendent of 
Ptnaf Settlement of Poi t Bhn 
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The provincial e.\ecutt\e iniiiaior provinces, as slated 
■r, , abmc, consists of two portions The 

^ first half 15 llie Governor vvorkintr 

vnth E\ecutive Councillors nominated bv the Crown 
the second is the Governor, working' with Ministers 
appointed bv him from amoim the elect^ members of the 
Provincial Lesnslaiure The first half administers certain 
subiecis known as "Reserved ’ and 15 responsible for them 
to the Central Government and ulPmately to Parlianient- 
The second half deals w ith the ‘‘Transfeired" subjects 


The rransferred subjects are gcnerallv Education, 

lhr.s,oiisofPu..ct.uns health. Agnculture. ^Jcal 

ben-Gov emment, Industnes, Roads 
and Buildings, etc. The “Reserv cd" subiects arc lmg,i- 
tion. Land Revenue, Famine Relief, .Vdministration of 
Uisiice, Police and Prisons, Public Services, Taves and 
Loans, etc 


Criticising the divisions of the subjects, Sir K A. 

-Minister’s, Confessions e\-.Minister of Madras, saj s— 

I am Minister of Development 
minus Foiests, and vou all know tliat development depends 
a good deal on Forests I am Minister of Industnes 
without Factones, which are a Reserved subject and 
Industnes witliout Factones are unimaginable. I am 
Munster of Agnculture minus imgation You can under- 
stand what that means How can Agnculture be earned on 
e\tensivelv without Irngation is rather hard to realize 1 am 
.ilso Minister ot Industries witliout Electncitv , which isalso a 
Reserved siibiect Tlie subjects of Labour and Boilers are 
also Reserv ed But these after all, ai e onlv some of the 
defects of the Reform scheme." 

1 he Gov ernors are appointed bv the Crow n Tlieir 
t^ov ernors powers are large and evtensiv e Thev 

make rules for the carrying on of the 
business of the Government It is tlie Governor who 
directs the whole macinnerv of tlie administration, both 
on Reserved and Transfenred sides He can ovemde 
his Council in special cases He has tlie power of inter- 
fenng with the Legislature bv disallowing or over-ntling 
interpellations resolutions or bills. 
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The maximum annual salary of the Governors of 
The Governors' Bombay, Madras and the 

Salaries. United Provinces is Rs. 1,20,000, 

but the personal stall' of the Gover- 
nors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay is much larger than 
that of the United Provinces. They have a Military Secretary, 
a Surgeon, a Private Secretary and a large number of 
A.D.C’s. The Governors of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam and Bihar and Orissa 
have no Military Secretary and no Surgeon attached to 
their staff, and they have a smaller number of A. D. Cs. 
The maximum annual salary of the Governor of the 
Punjab and of Bihar and Orissa is Rs. 1,00,000, of the 
C. P., Rs. 72,000, and of Assam, Rs. 66, 000. The Governors 
of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal are permitted to communi- 
cate direct with the Secretary of State. 

The members of the Executive Council are appointed 

Bxeoative Council. ^rown. The ma.ximiim 

number of the members is four. 
One at least of the members of the Council must be a 
person who, at the time of his appointment, has been for 
at last twelve years in tlie service of the Crown in 
India. This provision has the effect of reserving at 
least one appointment for the Indian Civil Service. The 
Governor is bound by the decisions of the Council in 
ordinary matters, but can override them in special cases. 
The members of ‘ the Executive Council are ex-officio 
members of the Legislative Council. They are in charge 
of the administration of “ Reserved subjects.” 

The Ministers are not appointed by the Crown. They 
xn ,'=ini.s nominees of the Governor, 

' ’ ■ selected by him from the elected 

members of the Legislative Council. The Councillors take 
precedence over the Ministers. The newest Executive 
Councillor is senior to the oldest Minister. 

If the Council disapproves of the policy of a Minister, 
it can compel him to resign by voting " no-confidence” 
resolution and the Governor will tlien proceed to appoint 
another Minister. The Governor has final control over 
the Minister and can dismiss him. He has the power 
to interfere in his work, and if the Minister disagrees 
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V ilh Iht Go\ ei nor he mav i csitrn oi tht. Go\ crnoj ni.iv 
sack him Then tlie Governor appoints anothei Mmistei 
If the new Mimstei also disasirces and is supported b\ the 
Leinslative Council or if no one from the elected members 
of the Lemslatn e Council is wnllms to sene as Minister 
and act as the Goi enrol desires, the Gov ernor can dis- 
soh e the Council, and till a new Council is formed has the 
power to administer the " fiansfened” subjects himself 


The Ministers 

Miniati'is luul their 
Seciitiirics 

picseiit his nse 
no such t lahts 


Secretaiies aic members of the 1 C S 
riiey can see the Gov enior behind 
the back of the Munster and mdu- 
ence him befoi e the Ministci can 
In England the undei -seci etaries have 


The provinces are tisualh fwnied into Divisions 

iJistnUAdumustiutiou under Commissionei s and then 
divided into disti icts 1 here are 
about 273 districts At the head of each district is an 
executive olficer (Collectoi or Dy Commissioner) He is 
issisted bv v anous officers, such as Police Supeuntendent 
Civ il Surecon, Inspector of Schools, Supei intendent of lails, 
etc Each distnct is split up into Tahsils or Talukas, which 
are m turn div ided into /ails and villages 

1 hei e ai e High Courts foi both civil and cnmmal 
niirKfouii' uases m Madras, Bengal, Bombav , 

Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
X mces, the Puniab and Burma, and a Chief Court in Oudh 
Appeals max be earned to the Privy Council m England 
The Central Prov mces and Berar, tlie North-West Frontier 
Prov ince, Coorg, Smd and British Baluchistan hav e each a 
fttdicial Commissioner's Court 


PROVINCES 

Madras — (Pop 47, 193, 602) With a coastline of 
1,730 miles the province has no good natural harbour, but 
an artificial harbour has been constructed at Madras, at 
great expense Rice, millet, and other food-grams, oilseeds, 
cotton, mdigo, spices, tobacco, tea, and coffee are cultivated 
Manganese oicis mined and exported Madras is sensed 
bx the Soutli Indian and the Madras and Southern Main alia 
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Rnlmn^‘;. Uk ItUci ^tlSslh IJenfral on the noi th 

.ind 'IJ'ripilinv on tlio w csL Abyi^ctfpci cent nf tlie people 
arc f'Jii'l^uev, Ihc 1 in"ii.iire> jjuh^p illy spoilt II .lie J .inni, 
1 elusOvinti HlfrliU ilain— A '/ 

Bonlbay — ‘ I Iw ■ piovtrfi^ '■'tinclucliiifr Siiui), contains 
r87,o74 =cni iie'^ilt s (ahoiit iqual in si/e to tin British Islcsl, 
with a pnpnhtinn 0130,726,510 1 -astern Sincl is deseit 
Alioiit 76 pn tent of the people of the Picsitlcncv aic 
IIiikUis, and 20 pel cent Muhammadans Mnrnthi, (jiiimti, 
Sindlii, Kaiiarcsc and Western Hindi aie the piincipal 
languages Ahllct ind othei fond-fp-iins and oil seeds aie 
ciiltnated Cotton is hrRel\ pioduced foi export and foi 
nniiiifacture in cotton mills of Boiiihav, Ahmcdabad and 


Sholapur I he chief i ailwav systems ni e the Boiiihaj , 
Baroda and Ccntnl India with the lines worked bv it 
to the north, and the Gital Indnn Peiunsuh eastasiids 
south-eastwards is the Madris and Southern Mahiatta 
svstcni , while Karachi fSindl is the tci minus of the 
e\tensi\cNorth-Wcstein Railwat s^stclll 

Bengal —About 54 44 per cent of the population are 
MuUaininadnns and 43 per cent Hindus The principal 
lanpuaRcs are Beiinali and Western Hindi For the most 
part tlie pio\ince is a pieatallmial plain, very populous and 
productive The chief pioducts are rice jute, oilseeds, 
sugai , tobacco, silk, tea, and coal The Fast Indian Railwat 
IS the «reat aiteiy of the Ganges Vallet The Hastein 
Bcnsal Railwav lunniiiR noith, and the BeiiRal NaRpui , 
south, from 6 alcutia, are also important 

The United Provinces of Agra and Uudh, called 
■"Noith W'csttm Piovinces and Oudh” until 1902, form 
the eippti part of the great Ganges plain to the vyest ol 
Bengal, Ring between the Himaliyas and the hill\ boidei 
■of the centi .si pkiteau The chief products aie wheat, rice, 
bailev, pulse, tobacco, millet, cotton, sugai and oilseed^ 
About 84 4 pet cent of the ixipukition arc the Hindus and 
IS pet cent Muhaninmd.nns Wcsicin Hindi is the chief 
language 'I he piovince is set ye'd hi die Last Indian, 
Oudh -ind Rohilkhand, and Rohilklnnd and Ivuniaon Rail 
ways Among the nnpoitant cities may be >iamed die 
ancient citv of Agra containing dig 1 nj Mahal .ind other 
" woVks of mcliiteruiie. djg sperfH «»»»!«- city of 
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Benares, the exeat manuhcturinsf cenli c, Caw nporc, Lucknow 
Bareilh and Allaliabad 

Tile Punjab occupies the N \V ancle of tlie exeat 
northern plain of India, and denies its name from the “Fne 
Riieis’ which, descending from the Himalaias tiaierse 
the plain and unite in the Indus The Punjab is mainli 
agricultural, and, owing to the scant! rainfall, depends 
laigelj for Its han ests on its last imgntion canals The 
pnncipal crops are wheat, millet, barlei, m.ii 7 e, pulse, oil- 
seeds, sugar, and cotton The Pun)ab possesses rich 
deposits of rock-salt, w Inch, with wheat and other grains 
and cotton, form the principal e\ports 57®!! of the 
population are Muhammadans, and 27“ 0 are Hindus The 
Sikhs numbei about 4,072000 in the Pun tab and Punjab 
States, to which thei are mamli confined Puntabi, Hindi and 
I idu arc the chief languages The larious branches of the 
North' Western and Southern Punjab Railwajs sene the 
proi ince 

Burma is the largest proiincc, haiing a total 
area of 263,000 sq miles, about equal to Spam and Portu- 
aal, with a population of 14,667,146 Burmese and Shan- 
gale are the chief languages Rice, the mam product of 
the delta region, is largeli milled at Rangoon and exported 
1 he pncipal export after rice is teak, which comes from 
the extensile forests of Burma and the Shan States 
Burma is fairli nch in minerals, especialli petroleum, 
rubies, ladestone, and wolfram The Irraivaddi and 
Its chief tnbutanes, the Chindivin, the Shiveli and the 
Miitnge, foim important 11 ateniais The mam stream is 
nai igable bei ond Bhamo, goo miles from its mouth, and 
Carnes much traffic There are considerable exports bj 
land to Western China 

Bihar and Orissa — The population is exceeding!! 
dense Onssa and Chota-Nagpur are ill-ivatered and 
liable to draught Onssa has a larieti of races and 
a considerable seaboard The highlands of Chota-Nagpur 
are thinli peopled and contain a large abonginal population 
Bchar and Onssa 1 lelds the greater part of India’s output 
of coal and mica Rice, wheat, oilseeds, sugar and tobacco 
arc cultii ated of the people are Hindus, and the 

great Hindu temple of Juggernaut is at Pun, m Onssa 
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Western Miiidi and Ori\-i arc the chief lanRURes. Jhe 
Railway s\ stems are the East Indian, BeiiRal md Noith- 
Wcstcrii, and Bcnp-il NaRpui 

The Central Provinces and Bcrar — lie country is 
lnll\ and forest dad 1 he people aic mostly Hindus, and 
the\ speak mainl\ Western Hindi and Marathi Hie pi o 
Miicc, which IS seivcd bs the Great Indian Peninsula, and 
the Benpal-NaRpur Railw a^ s, possesses coal and nianpancse 
ore, and produces I ICC, wheat, millet, pulse, oilsceels and 
cotton i lieie are cotton mills at Nagpur 

Since Octobei i, 1902, Bi rar has been amalgamated 
with the Central Piovinccs. Bciar lies to the north of 
Hvdei ibad, and was placed in British hands by the Nirain in 
T 853, in pa Mnenl of arrears In 1903 Berai waas leased in 
perpetuity to the Government of India on paament of 
All 67,000 a tear to the Niram Berar is puicly agri 
cultural It is \crj’ fertile, and yields cotton, millet, 
oilseeds, &.C 1 lie chief language is M irathi and most 

of the people are Hindus 

Assam — A range of mountains dnides Assam into 
Sunna and Brahniputia \allejs, of w'hich the cliicf towns 
are Sylhet and Gauhati rcspectneh Ihe chief langu 
ages are Bengali and Assamese The Assam-Bengal 1 ail 
w jy ser\ cs the pi o\ ince I ea and rice are the principal 
products Assam contains nearly 900,000 immigrants from 
olhci parts of India, chiefly workers for lea gardens 

North West Frontier Province was constituted 
a Govenioi 's ProMnee on April 18, 1932 Attached to the 
ProMnee aie the fi\c trans border political agencies of 
M.ilakand, Khybu, Kuriam, lochi and Wano, togethei 
with tubal areas under the rontiol of the Deputy Com 
niissioncis of the five settled districts first above men 
tioned 1 he oHicer m charge is diiectly lesponsible to the 
Government of India I he people are chiefly Muhamma- 
dans and the chief languages are Pashto and Western 
Punjabi The province pi oduces wheat, barley and other 
gr nns, oilseeds, cotton, &c It has a considei able trade 
with Afglianistan 

Ajmer Merwara lies within Rajputana The Gover- 
nor Geneial’-. Agent in Rajputana is i v 10 Chief Com 
inissioner of Ainici Mei warn and the chief CNecutive and 
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ludicial authonts l&X of the people are Hindus Rajas 
ihani and \Vestern Hindi are the chief hnmiaKes 

Coorg tarea, 1,582 sq miles, pop i74-97ol, 

11 as annexed in 1834 The Resident at Ih sore is ri offu m 
Chief Commissioner and the chief executne and judicial 
aullioriti 

British-Baluchistan, consists larseli of mountains 
and sandy de^ms and is spnrsch populaied A larsc 
part of the people lead a pastoral, nomad life In 
rciigion thei are Sunni Muhammadans, and Pashto is the 
chief laniruajfc The Afahaii-Baluch irontier was demar- 
cated in 1806 7 To Chaman, on this fiontier, a railiiai 
runs I in Quetta and is continued to Mirjaiva The Ivhan of 
Kalat, the head of a loose confcderaci, lecenes about 
i^ig.oQO per annum foi quit-rents, subsidi, &.C. British 
Hoops occupi Quetta, eommanding the Bolan Pass, and 
!ni e the- treati 1 ight to occupi am other position 

Delhi — Vhis pi ounce (area, 593 sq miles, pop 
636.246I ins constiiuteJ on October 1, 1912, out of the 
Punuib diiision of Delhi, m pursuance of the polici 
announced bi 1 i M the Kinc-Emperor at the Delhi Durbar 
in Dcieinber, 1911, to nioic the capital of India audits 
seat ol Cioiernnient from Calcutta to Delhi 

The Andamans and Nicobars (area, 3>^43> 
sq miles, pop 29,463) form a chain of islands in the 
eastein put of the Baj of Bengal Since 1858 Port Blnir, 
m South Andamans has been used as a penal settk- 
meiiL Much lahiable limber, iiorked bi coniict 
hboui IS obtained The Aiiohai h/aiitfs, almost due 
soutli of the Andamans, 11 eic first occupied bi the Bntish 
m i86g Ihei compi ise 19 islands 1 he principal pi oducts 
arc eoco nuts 

lilt Laccadne hintids comprise 14 islands (nine 
mlnbitecil, distant 200 miles ftom the Malabar coast of the 
Madras Presulenc} m winch thei are included 

INDIAN LEGISLATURES 

The Indnn Lcgislatnies art not soicrcitin lau making 
bodits. Ihe\ are not sovereign be cause thev cannot pass 
Iiusaficctmgthe \cts of British Parliament passed after 
■' i860 and extendwu to Biitish India, mcludmg the Anin 
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and Air Force Acts Thej cannot touch Acts of Parliament 
enabling the Secretary of State to raise money m England 
on behalf of the Government of India, and in general affect- 
ing any part of the wntten or unwritten constitutions of the 
United Kingdom or affecting the authority of Parliament 
or affecting the son ereignty of the CroNvn on ei anv pai t 
of British India They have to obey but cannot change 
the Act creating them Besides these there are othti 
subjects on Nvhicli, though competent to pass laNvs, they 
cannot undei take legislation NNithout the previous sanction 
of the Gon ernor General Nor have the Legislatures pONver 
to make any laNv empoNvenng any court, other than a High 
Court, to pass a sentence of death on any of His Majesty’s 
subjects born in Europe or the children of such subjects 
or abolishing any High Court, NNithout the preN lous approv al 
of the Secretai y of State-m Council Besides, e\ en so 
far as British India is concerned, the Nvhole legislative 
authoi ity IS not centered in them Apart from the omnipo- 
tent Bi itish Parliament, poNver is \ ested in Gon ernor Gene- 
ral to pass Ordinances independent of the legislature 
These Ordinances haNe the foice of laiNs for si\ months 
7 he Gon ernor General also issues Regulations for British 
Baluchistan, and othei territories Nvhich hiNC no legislatne 
councils The resolutions of the Legislatne bodies aie 
regarded as mei e recommendations to the Gon ernment NN''ho 
can deal NN ith them as carefulh 01 as caielessh as they 
choose Tlie members of all legislatne bodies in tin. 
countcN are exempt ft om sen ing as jurors or assessors and 
airest and imprisonment for cuil cases duiing the meetings 
of the Legislatures in questio,i, and for periods of n nn cek 
before and after such meetings The members of both 
Houses enjoj freedom of speech. NN hen made on the llooi 
of the House, and no member is liable in anj court oflaNN b\ 

1 eason of his speech or vote m the Chambei 

In place of the old Imperial Council thei e ai e noNV 
^ , , tvNO bodies, the LcgislatiN e Assemb 

Centinl Legislature jy and the Council of State The 

Gon ernor General is not a membei either of the Assembh 
01 of the ( ouncil of State, but he has the right to summon, 
.iddiess and dissohe a session He has also the poNNer to 
extend the teim of either Chambci The disci etion is his 
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and lie is not reponsible to eithci Cliamber for taking that 
step A Bill IS not deemed to ha\ e been passed unless 
It has been agreed to by both the Chambers and received 
the assent of the Governor-General 

The Legislative Assembly consists of 144 members, of 
whom 103 are elected and 41 nominated Of the 41 
nominated 26 ai e officials, and one a person nominated as 
the result of an election held in Bei ai 

The Council of State consists of 60 members of whom 
33 are elected and 27 nominated of whom 20 are officials 
1 he Pi esident of the Council of State is appointed by the 
Goiemer Geneial fiom amongst tlie members of the 
Council The pow ei s of the Council of State are almost 
equal with those of the Legislative Assembly Money 
Bills are not excluded from its vote, as in some countries, 
hut It cannot vote on the budget which is exclusnely xested 
111 the Assemblv 

The President of the Legislate e Assembly was 
01 iginally a nominee of the Viceroy, but the Assembly 
now has the pow'er to elect its own President, but his election 
must be approved of by the Governoi -General The not - 
iiial life time of each Council of State is fiv e y'ears, and of 
each Legislative Assembly thiee years, but either Chamber 
or both simultaneouslv may be dissolv ed at any time by the 
Governor General The late Mr V J Patel was the first 
elected President of the Assembly 

The following table shows llie allotment of the clec- 
tu e scats — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Pi ov mces 
Punnb 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Delhi 


Legislattve .Assembly Ooiuicil of State 


16 5 

16 6 

17 6 

16 5 

12 4 

13 3 

5 I 

4 I 

4 2 

I 


103 


33 
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i Iti re i'* :i f’lttiiu il in i vcry fi<ivcm('r’'i 

JWtivim-c. 'llif (iovt'innr is uoi a 
iiiniilii r cif the rniiiu-i), tint lias (In* 
<>! :K!'ir>'s-inK ii. 'nu' tmtiii.il lifi* df a Cjnmcil i-, 
yiMi s. l>iit thi- <i<'vcrn.ir can (lisx.)K-c it farlici-. Tin- 
rfminiltlrr!. its own pu-^idcnt. I.m the (iint-ninr nuisi 
api.r i\t* of till- s<’!( cti.in. A Hill tlial has been passod |»y a 
liccnincl.iw until i| lias ii'rcivrd 
th>- ass. lit of lilt- (‘ll■\l-nll)r an.} tin* timvi'nor (i<-m*r.il. 

'ritf liiHnwnit; [alilr slinw' tin* Mn ntilli aiul I'oinpiisiticiti 
• iffacli <>f the Pioi inci.il Onmfilf. 


f iio'i's 

Jioiiiliay 

M.mIi.is 

n< nital 

r. i\ 

I’niij.ili 

l!i liai ami (1ri=s.i 

i:. I'. 

A'~:iin 
liiuina 
X. \V. ]•. I’. 


llllS'tisi, 


Xi>ni{nnl* 

T..tsl 

Bft 

CO 

5 

III 

o'! 


0 

137 

iiH 

CO 

6 

i;t9 

im 

)8 

5 

ta;t 

7' 

16 

0 

93 

76 

tH 

0 

108 


to 

5 

6« 


0 

5 

.s3 

78 


B 

tot 

a8 

6 

6 

.(O 


f "oori; Ii.t: a Coimril of an mcniluT*! wliich I'nnipriscs 
I I"’" Kuropc.ins, nint* .laDia-tcmin* 

" ' ' hoUItTs, fniir nnn-Jatna'tciuinsliolfi- 

I r , foiii t.Kirial ' ami niio n-prcM’iitain i* of tin* liarlavanl 
class.*.. N.j l'-:!i-l.i>ion can lu* intiiKinrccI wilhoiil the prc- 
\ioU' s.inctjun 01 ili'.f tovcrnnr (.Vin-r.i!. 


'rill- i’t.u.i!< 
('■MiiIH'Kial llli*"-*.ir:ili 


is iin.inaiil nn a coiiiiimnal Iia.sis, a 
sure w.iy of inlciisifyintr connniiMal 
•lilTcrcnccs. I.oni Morli-y inlrmliiccfl 
tlic " ciil (irincijilc in Imii.i. ami tlicrcby,” to qnott* tin- laic 
Dr. .Nunic lb s.inl," " sownl tarr^: with lli<‘ pniifl wlical of 
representative insliiiiiii'nis in the Indian Held." H<*cni;ni/i;d 
at iirst in till- r.ise of Mur.ipi-ans and Mnslinis, it has been 
e.'.tendecl to Antrlo-lndians. Christians, and Sikhs. 

Tlu r<- arc also sefi.ir.ilc elcrtoi'att's for what are called 
.s.fiecial inti tests. There arc minor variations |■ro^n province 
to province, hut the fnlbiwiiifj lahlc referriim to Hcnual will 
uive an idisi of tfic i>ei]er.il position 
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Xo. of 

Xo. ol MemlierS 

Class of Electorate 

Electorates 

returnable by 
Eiectorntes oi 


of thi.s Class.. 

this Cla.s-,. 

Xon-Muhammadan 

42 

56 

Muhammadan 

34 

39 

European 

3 

5 

Anglo'lndian 

. . 1 

2 

Landholders 

• • 5 

5 

University 

I 

I 

Commerce and Industry 

8 

15 

Total 

04 

123 


While mcrchaiitst landlords and others have been 


LnhonrReprescr.tniion. ‘ special- representation, no 

such consideration has been shown 
in the case ol the workers. However, the Governors ol the 
provinces are authorised to nominate a representative of 
Labour as a member of the Council. The present po.'iition 
is that Labour has two seats in the Bcntral Council and one 
in each of the Legislative Councils of Bombay. Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma. It is not ohligat''iV on the 
Government of India to make this nomination in the case of 
the As.sembly, though, as a matter of fact, the Government 
allots one seat to Labour. In the Council of State Labour 
has no representation. 

The qualifications for electors (and consequently for 
Voh-iV QuBiifications vary in detail from’ pro- 

vince to province, chiefly on account 
of variations in the laws and regulations which form the 
basis of assessment of income or property values. 
Generally speakina:, both in ixiral and urban areas the 
iranchi.se is based on a property qualification as 
measured by the payment of a pi escribed minimum of 
land revenue or of its equivalent, or of income-tax, or of 
municipal taxes, but in all province.s retired, pensioned 
oi disdiarged officers and men of the regular army are 
entitled to the vote, iiTespective of the amount of their 
income or property. The cost incurred by a candidate in 
lacmg an election- i.s very heavy. The expenses run to 
about Ks. 19,000. Sometimes the expenses go un to Rs. 
50,000. 
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I'oi Ihc puiposc of easy icference the powcis of the 
Pow ei-b of Legislative bodies as well as tlie 

Legisluluies special poweis of the Go\ernor 

General ate given below — 

An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
nicinbet of either clianiber of the Indian Legislature 

Every member of the Govei noi General’s Executive 
Council shall he nominated as a member of one chambti 
of the Indian Legislature, and shall have tlie right of 
attending and addressing the other chamber, but shall 
nut be a membet of both tlie chambers 


If any Hill which has been passed by one 
chamber is not, within six months aftei the passage of 
the Bill by that chamber, passed by the other chamber 
cither without amendniencs or with such amendments as 
may be agiced to by the two chambers, the Go\einoi 
General may m his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both chambers Pro\ided that 
Standing Oi dci s made under this section may provide for 
meetings of members of both chambers appointed for 
the purpose in 01 der to discuss any difference of opinion 
w liicii has arisen between the two chambers 


Without piejudice to the powers of the Governor- 
General under section sixty eight of the principal Act, 
the Governor General may whei e a Bill has been passed 
by both chambers of the Indian legislature, return tlie 
Bill for reconsideration by eitlier chamber 

Subject to the i ules and standing orders affecting the 
chamber, thei e shall be freedom of speech m both 
chambers of the Indian legislatuie No peison shall be 
liable to any pi oceeding in any court by reason of his 
speech 01 vote in either chamber, 01 by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the proceedings 
of either chamber 


(r) The estimated annual cxpendituie and levenue of 

^ j I the Governoi General in Council 

ladian Budge 

ment before both chambers of the Indian legislature in 
each year 
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(2) No proposal for the appropi lation of anj revenue 
01 moneys for any purpose shall be made e\ccpt on the 
recommendation of the Gor ernor-General 

{3) The proposals of the Governor Geneial in Council 
for the appropriation of 1 e\ enue moneys i elating to the 
following heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly, nor shall they be open to 
discussion by eithei chamber at the time when the annual 
statement is under consideration, unless the Goveinoi 
General othenvise directs — (/) interest and sinking fund 
charges on loans and (//) expenditure of which the amount 
IS prescribed by 01 under any Ian , (///) salai les and pen- 
sions ot pel sons appointed by or with the approval of flis 
Majesty or by the Secretai y of State in Council Im) sala- 
ries of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners, 
(I'l expenditure classified by the order of the 
Govei nor-General in Council as (o) ecclesiastical, 
(A) political , (c) defence 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of revenue of money, does or does not 
1 elate to the above heads the decision of the Governor- 
General on the question shall be final 

(5) The pioposals of tlie Governor-Geneial in Council 
foi the appropriation of levenue 01 moneys i elating to 
heads of expenditure not specified in the above heads 
shall be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
in the form of demands for grants 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse 
Its assent to any demand or may reduce the amount 
1 efei red to in any demand by a 1 eduction of the whole 
giant 

1 1/1^ demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly 
shall be submitted to the Governor-General in Council, 
x'ho Mall, if he declares that he is satisfied that any 
demand which has been’refused by the Legislative Assein 
bly IS essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
x\ ithholdmg of such an assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to by the Legislative Assembly 

18 ) Notwithstanding anything in this section the 
vjox Cl nor-General shall have power, in cases of emergency, 
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to authorise sulIi c\penditurc as niav, in liis opinion, be 
ncce&sarv foi the safetj oi tianquillity oi British India or 
anj part thereof 

ll) Where either chamber of the Indian legislature 
1, , T)„. ™ 1 efuses lea\ c to introduce oi fails 

to pass in a form recommended bv 
the Goieinor General anj Bill, the Governoi General nny 
cei tifj that the passage of the Bill is essential for the 
safety , tranquillitj or interests of Bntish India or any part 
thereof, and thei eupon — 

(rt) if the Bill has already been passed by the other 
chamber, the Bill shall, on signature by the Goy^ernoi- 


General, notyy'ithstandmg that it has not been consented 
to bj both chambers, fortliyvith become an Act of the 
Indian legislatui e in the fom of the Bill as originally 


intioducedoi proposed to be intioduccd in the Indian 
legislature, or (as the case may be) in the form recom- 
mended by the Governor General , and 

(A) if the Bill has not already been so passed, the 
Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, and if 


consented to by that chumbei in the form recommended 
by the Governor General, shall become an Act as afore- 
said on the signification of the Goy’ernor General’s assent, 
01 if not so consented to shall, on signature by tlie Govei - 


nor General, become an Act as aforesaid 

[z) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made 
by the Goy ernor General and shall, as soon as practicable, 
after being made, be laid befoie both Houses of Pailia- 
ment, and shall not have effect unPl it has received His 
Majesty’s assent, and shall not be presented foi His Majes- 
ty’s assent until copies thereof hay e been laid before each 
I louse of Parliament for not less than eight daj^s on yvhich 
that House has sat , and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the notification 
thereof by the Goy'emor General, tlie Act shall hay-e the 
Same foi ce and effect as an Act passed by the Indian 
legislature and duly assented to 

Provided that, yvhere m tlie opinion of the Governor- 
General a state of emergency exists yvhich justifies such 
action, the Governor General may direct that any sudi 
Act shall come into operation forthyvitli, and theicupon 
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the Act shall ha\c such force and eflfect as aforesaid, 
subiect however, to disallowance bj His ^hljest^ in 
Council 


27 (i) In addition to the measui es 1 eferred to in sub 

, , section (2) of section sivty seven of 

supplemeiilnl l^rov isions r> , > . 

the Principal Act, as requiring the 

prev lous sanction of the Gov ei nor General it shall not be 
lawful without such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian Icgislatui e any 
measure — 


(nl Regulating am provincial subject, or anv pait of 
a piovincial subject, which has not been declaied by rules 
under the principal Act to be subject to legislation bv the 
Indian legishtui e , (/d repealing 01 aniendiiig any A^-t of 
a local legislature , (c) repe ihng or amending any Aet 
01 Ordinance made by the Gov ernoi -General 

(2I Where m eithei chaiiibei of the Indian legislature 
any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be introduced, 
01 anv amendment to a Bill is mov ed, or pi oposed to be 
mov ed, the Gov ernor General may cei tify that the Bill or 
anv clause of it, or the amendment affects the safety 01 tran- 
quillity of British India, or any part thereof, and may 
direct that no proceedings, 01 that no further proceedings, 
shall be taken by the chamber in 1 elation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment, and effect shall be giv'cii to such 
diiection 

1 he powers of the piovincial Legislative Councils 
Provincial Councils special powei s of Gov trnors 

are set out below — (r) Eveiy 
Governors legislative council shall continue for thiee 
vcais from its fiist meeting Provided that — («) the council 
may be sooner dissolved by the Gov ei nor , and f/d the 
said period may be extended by' the Gov ernor loi a 
period not exceeding one year 

(1) 1 he Local legislature of any province has power, 
subiect to the provusions of tins Act, to make law's for 
the peace and good government of tlie temtones for the 
time being constituting that province (2) The local 
legislature of any province mav, subject to the piovisions 
of sub section next Jollovving, repeal or .alter as to 
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that province an\ law made other before 01 after the coni 
niencement of this Act by anj authoiity in Bntish India 
other than tliat local lepislature 

(3) The local legislature of any pi q\ nice may not, 
witliout the preMous sancPon of the Goveinoi Gential, 
make or take into consideration any law — (<7) miposing 
or authorising the imposition of any new ta\ unless the 
ta\ IS a ta\ scheduled as exempted fi om this pro\ ision 
by rules made under the Act or (i) affecting the public 
debt of India, or the customs duties or any other tax 
or duty for the time being in force and imposed by the 
authority of the Governor General in Council for the 
general purposes of the Government of India, provided 
tliat the imposition or alteration of a tax scheduled as 
aforesaid shall not be deemed to affect any such tax on 
duty , 01 (c) affecting the discipline or maintenance of 

any part of His Majesty’s naval, mihtai y, or air forces , 
or (fO affecting the relations of the Government wjth 
foreign princes or States , or (c) regulating any central 
subject, or (y ) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules undei the principal Act, to 
be, eitlier in whole or m part, subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature, in respect of any matter t6 wh'ich 
such declaration applies , or (g) affecting any power ex 
pressly reserved to the Goveinor General in Council by 
any law for tlie tune being in force , or (A) altering or 
repealing the proi isions of any law, which, having been 
made before the commencement of tins Act by any 
autliority in British India other than that local legislature 
is declared by rules under the principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local legisla 
ture without previous sanction , or (/) altering 01 repealing 
any provision of an Act of the Indian Legislature made 
after the commencement of this Act, which by the provi 
sions of that Act may not be repealed or altered by the 
local legislature without previous sanction Provided 
that an Act or a provision of an Act made by the local 
legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Gover 
nor General in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed 
invalid by reason only of its requiring the previous sanct- 
tion of the Governor General under this Act. The legislature 
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of any pioxince has no power to make an\ law' 
affcctinfif an^ Act of Parliament 

The estimated annual expcnditpi e and rev enue of a 
Budget province shall be laid in the form of 

“ a statement before the council m each 

V ear, and proposals of the local cov eminent for the 
appropriation of provincial revenues and other moneys 
in an j v eai shall be submitted to the v ote of tlie council 
in the foi 111 of demands for fp ants Tlie council may 
assent, oi refuse its assent, to a demand, or may i educe 
the amount tliei eiii referred to either by a reduction of the 
whole Rrant or bj the omission or reduction of any of 
the Items of expenditure of which the grant is composed*, — 
Prov ided that (<7) the Local Gov ernment shall hav e power 
m relation to an\ such demand, to act as if it had been 
assented to, not withstanding the withholding of such 
assent or the reduction of the amount therein referred to, 
if the demand relates to a leserved subject, and the 
Governor certifies tliat the expenditui e provided for by 
the demand is essential to the discharge of his responsibi- 
litj for the subject, and (6) the Governor shall have power 
in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
mav be in his opinion necessarj' for the safety or tranquillity 
of tlie prov ince, or for the carrying on of any depart 
ment,and (cl no pioposal for the appropriation of any 
such icvenues or other moneys for anj' purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the Governor 
communicated to the council 

(3) Nothing ill the foregoing sub section shall require 
proposals to be submitted to the Council 1 elating to the 
tollowing heads of expenditure — (i) contributions pajable 
f V Governor-General m Council, 

and (ni interest and sinking fund charges on loans, and 
expenditure of which the amount is prescribed bv' or 
under any law , and (w) salaries and pensions of persons 
appointed b> 01 vvidi the approval of His Majestj' or by 
J ^^^®tarj' of State m Council, and (ii) salanes of judges 
of the High Court of the province and of the Advocate 
oeneral If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of money does or does not relate to the 
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abo\i. hc.ads of expcndituic, the decision of the Go\ernor 
shall be final 


(4) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment to a Bill 
IS moved or proposed to be moved, the Governor may 
cel tifj that the Bill 01 any clause of it or the amendment 
aflfccts the safety or tranquillity of his pro\ nice or any 
pai t of It or of another province, and may direct that no 
proceediniis 01 no further pi oceedinpcs shall be laLen by 
the council in 1 elation to die Bill, clause or amendment, 
and effect shall be given to any such direction 


(i) Wheie a Bill has been passed by a local legisla 
, , live council the Governor, Lieu 

llesorvation tenant-Go\ ernor or Chief Comniis 

loner may, instead of declaring 
that he assents to or withholds his assent from the Bill, 
return the Bill to tlie council for reconsideration, either 
in whole or in part, together with any amendments which 


he may recommend or, in cases prescribed by rules under 


the pricipal Act may, and if the rules so requii e, shall, 
reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Governor 


Gcnei al 

(2) Where a Bill is reser\'ed for the consideration of 
the Go\ei nor General, the following piovisions shall 
apply — (rt) The Go\ ernor. Lieutenant Governor or Chief 
Commissioner may, at any time within si\ months for the 
reservation of the Bill with the consent of the Governor 
General, i eturn the Bill for further consideration by the 
council with the i ecommendation that the Council shall 
consider amendments thereto (6J After any Bill so retui ned 
has been further considered by the council, together witli 
any 1 ecommendation made by Governor, Lieutenant Gover 
nor or Chief Commissioner relating thereto, the Bill if re 
affirmed widi or without amendment may be again presented 
to the Governor, Lieutenant Governor or Chief Commisssio 
ner (c) Any Bill 1 eserved for the consideration of the Gov er 
nor General shall, if assented to by the Govei nor General 
within a pel lod of sit montlis from the date of such rescr 
v'ation, become law on due publication of such assent, in 
the same way as a Bill assented to by tbe Governor, 
Lieutenant Govei nor and Chief Commissioner but, if not 
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assented to by the Governor Geneial within such penod of 
SIX months, shall lapse and be of no effect unless before 
the expn ation of that period either — (i) the Bill has been 
returned bv the Go^ ernor, Lieutenant Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, for further consideration by tlie council , 
or (ii) in the case of the council not in session, a notifi- 
cation has been published of an intention to so return the 
Bill at the commencement of next session 


(3) The Go\ emor General mav (except where the Bill 
has been 1 esen'ed for his consideration,) instead of assent- 
ing to or w ithholding his assent from any Act passed by a 
local legislature, declare, that he reserves the Act tor 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, and in 
such case the Act shall not hav’e validity until His 
Majest\ in Council has signified his assent and his assent 
has been notified bv the Gov emor-Gcneral 

Where a Governor’s legislativ e council has refused 


Emergeacj Poweis introduce, 01 has failed to 

pass in a form recommended bj the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject the 


Gov ernor may certify that the passage of the Bill is essen- 


tial for tlie discharge of his responsibility for the subiect, 
and thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding that the 
council has not consented thereto, be deemed to have 


been passed, and shall, on signature by the Governor, 


become an Act of the local legislature in the form of the 
Bill as originally introduced in the council or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended to the council by the 
Gov emor (2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be 
made by the Governor and the Govemoi shall forthwith 
send an authentic copy thereof to the Governor-General,’ 
who shall reserve the Act for tlie signification of His 
Maiestj's pleasure and upon the signification of such 
assent bv His Majesty in Council and the notification 
thereof by tlie Gov emor-General, the Act shall have the 
force and effect as an Act passed by the local legislature 
and duly assented to Provided that, where, in the 
opinion of the Gov'emor-General a state of emergency 
exists which jusbfies such action, he may instead of 
reserv ing stfch Act, sigiufj assent thereto, and iJiereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as aforesaid, 
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subject howe\er to disallowance by His Maiests in Council 
(3) An Act made under this section shall as soon as 
practicable after bemK made, be laid befoi e eadi 1 louse of 
Parliament, and an Act which is required to be presented 
for his Majesty's assent shall not be presented until copies 
thereof ha\ e been laid befoi e each House of Parliament 
for not less than eipht days on which that House has sat 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

The Sen ices ai e divided into Indian Cn il Sen ice, 
ProNincial Sen ice, and Subordinate Service The 
hiphest posts are filled by the Indian Civil Sen ice Even 
in the Go\ ernor General’s Executive Council three of the 
SIX members repiesent the CimI Service The permanent 
Secretaries of all departments aie members of the Civil 
Semce Some of the Cuihans ha\e been appointed even 
as Goiemors 

An officer of tlie All India Seivice cannot be remov- 
ed or dismissed by the Local Government He is liable 
to other forms of disciplinary action — hke censure, suspen 
Sion, etc, but can appeal to the Secretary of State 

A bill was got through Pa rhanien t, some years ago, depnv 
ingthe Assembly of the power of voting on payments made to 
Ci\ ilians The Act of 1919 made non votable " salanes 
and pensions of persons appointed by or with the appro 
val of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil and salanes of chief commissioneis and judicial com 
missioners” But the new Act puts it in this W'ay 
" Salanes and pensions paid to or to the dependents of 
persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, and sums 
payable to any pei son w'ho is or has been in the cn il 
seixnce of the Crown in India ” And then comes a signifi- 
cant section ** For the purpose of this sub section, the 
expression salaries and pensions includes remuneration, 
allowances, gratuities, any contributions (wheAer by way 
of interest or otherwise) out of the reienues of India to any 
provident fund or family pension fund, and any otiier paj - 
ments 01 emoluments payable to or on account of a person 
HI respect of his office” Indian? 1 enhze that any scheme 
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of self sfON eminent will be nothinE; but an empt\ form if tlie 
control o\ er the Ci\ il Sen ice is not pi\ en to the people 
In 183301 the time of the reneual of the Company’s 
. , ,, Charter a declaration was -made 

n mimn ion Indians would not be dcbaried 


from higlier services, but even so late as 1913 the 
percentage of Indians in the Cnil Ser\ice did not 
exceed 5 per cent Under the Montaeu-Chelinsford 
scheme the ratio of Indian recruitment was fi\ed at 33 
per cent , risini; Ijn 12 per cent a n ear to 48 The Lee 
Commission lecommended that 20 per cent should be 
set apart as Listed Posts for promotion from pro\ incial 
sen ice men Of the remainimr 80 per cent r acancies 
40 per cent, according to the Commission’s proposals, is 
to go to the European and 40 per cent to the Indians di- 
rectly recmited to the I C S This arrangement is to 
continue until 1939 when Indians in the ICS plus 
Indians on the pro\incial select grade will equal the Euro- 
pean members of the superior Civil Sen ice 


CITIZENS RIGHTS 


These are not manv, as the Indian citizen is liable to be 
hampered b\ tlie evecutu e m the exercise of cn en the ordinan 
nghts enjoyed bv citizens in England and other countries 
Tlie executu e in this countrj , to quote the Right Hon 
V S SniiH asa Sastn, “ liave too many arbitran pow-ers , not 
on]} ha\e thej too manv, but the\ also exercise them, 
without a due sense of responsibility They bnng them 


into pl.iy upon comparatw dy light occasions ” 

Section III of the Go\ emment of India Act gi\ es the 
, Governor-General a ler} big 

persons prerogative A wntten order troin 

the Gov'cmor-General will be suffici- 


ent justification for any act called m question before the 
High Court in its original jurisdiction If, for instance, a 
citizen IS arrested and detained without apparent cause, 
the officer who cames out the Gov emor-General's orders 
has only to produce a wntten order, and the court can say 
nothing thereafter There is Section 126 which gives 
the Governor-General or the Govemor-'in-Council of a 
prov ince, pow er to arrest and detain anv person suspected 
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of danjieious and illicit correspondence witli Maharajas, 
Chick, Zamindais and so forth “l understand that that 
Section has never been used, but it will always lie iheit 
It would not be repealed easilj Then there are a whole 
host of Ree:ulations of which the prototype is Reifulation III 
of BeiiRal, i8i8, and that RcRulation was made foi ceitain 
purpose 1 but now, it is frequently used by the Exieutne 
for other pill poses The courts here cannot do amthinu; 
in that matter They cannot issue a writ of Habca-, 
Coi pus ” (liitr/i/ llott I'’ S Si iun>at,a Saitt i) 

Undei the Seditious McctinRS Act in a pio 

Rmhl of Pulilic Mti tins, claimed area no meetiiiR can be held 
unless thiee days notice is Riven to 
the District Mapistrate Phen the District Magistiatc 
may, without assigninp: any reason, pi ohibit a meeting if, 
in his opinion, it is likely to disturb the peace, etc It is 
his opinion that is final You cannot call his discretion 
in question before 1 court of law’ 

Part 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, 

Piglitof Association einpow^re the Governor Geneial in 
Council to declare nn Association 
unlawful, if, in his opinion, not to be challenged in a 
couit, that Association interferes with the administration 
of justice or othenvisc disturbs the peace. Then there is 
section 14+, under which a Mapuslrate can impose various 
kinds of restrictions m the interests of public peace 

Little fi eedom of Press exists in India The executive 
_ , , -n is armed with pow'er to demand secu 

Treedon. of Press even before it 

has actually indulged in offensive wTitings The Government 
can forfeit by executive order any book 01 new'spaper^ But 
such action, on tlie part of the executive, is appealable to a 
special bench of Judges of High court. Then there are the 
Indian States Prevention of Disaffection Act and Foreign 
Relations Act, further restricting die freedom of the press 

PUBLIC FINANCE, 

The administration of public finances iS vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the Conti ol of the 
Secretary of State in Council Before 1870 revenue from 
all sources used to be collected by the provinces, and 
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the whole of jt forwarded to the Central Government 
Tlie Central Goternment dien used to distribute the 
amount amongst diflcrent provinces as it liked In 
1870 a change was effected in this arrangement Pro- 
vinces were allowed to collect revenue from certain 
(i\ed sources and keep a portion to themselves and 
send the balance to die Central Government The 
rest of the revenue was collected bv the Central 
Government who used to advance loans to the Pro- 
V incial Gov eniments and also prov ide famine relief The 
provinces had to keep their balances with the Govern- 
mert of India and w-ere not free to use them This 
arrapgeraent was modified several times In 1921 with 
ilie Reforms Act of 1910 manj of the sources of rev enue 
which were in charge of the Central •Government were 
lianded over to the Provincial Governments There is 
no divison of revenue now Whatever the provinces 
collect from anv particular source is entirelj kept bv them 
I he\ hav e not to send one portion to the Central Gov em- 
nent and keep the other to themselves; on the other 
band, expenses on famine are not to be borne entireh 
bv the Provinces 

Local Governments have been empowered to raise 
loans with the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, on die secuntv of their revenues 

A Provincial Government can, without the previous 
Power, of Tasibon sanction of the Gov ernor-General, 
• impose the taxes included in sene- 
dules I and II giv en below — 

ScHTOiLz — (il A tax on land put to uses other than 
agncultural, (2) A tax on succession or on acquisition bv 
survivorship in joint familv, (3) A tax on advertisements, 
I4I A tax on specified luxurv, (5) A tax on amusements 
I6j A registration fee, {^) A stamp dutv other than die 
duties of which the amount is fixed bv Indian Legislature. 

ScHFDLLE n — In this Schedule the tax includes a cesS, 
rate, dutv or fee (i) A toll (2) A tax on land or land 
values {3) A tax on buildings {4) A tax on vehicles or boats 
( 5 ^ A tax on animals (61 A tax on menials or domestic 
servants (7I An octroi dutj (81 A terminal tax on goods 
imported into a local area in which an octroi was lev led on 
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or before 6tli (uK 1917 (9) A la\ on trades, professions, 
and calliiiKS (jojAta\ on pn\ate niaikets fu) A taN 
imposed 111 return for services rendered such as — a v, ater 
rate, a hp;htinp; 1 ate, a scavenRing, sanitar> 01 stwaRC rate, a 
drainape tax, fees for the use of markets and otliei public 
conveniences 

Outside listed subjects loo, the Local Goveiiiments 
can tax, but they must obtain the previous sanction of 
the Go\ ernnicnt of India The revenue retained by the 
Go\ ernment of India for its own pui poses and for ineetinR 
charRes incurred in EiiRland is described as'Inipiiial” 
while that assipned to the Local Gov emments is “ Pro\ 111 
cial ” The expciiditui e is similarly classified 

The Imperial revenue is now mainly deriv ed from opium, 
salt, customs, income tax tributes, post and telegraphs, 
railways, curenev and mint The ‘Provincial’ revenue is 
mainly derived from excise, stamps, registration, land 
revenue, forest and irrigation etc 

When the division of the sources of revenue wts 
made between the Central and Prov incial Gov'ernments, 
It was realised that the Central Government would be left 
insufficiently provided It was therefore arranged that 
an annual contribution should be made by eight of the 
local Governments to the Central Government The annual 
contributions fixed at the outset aggregated 983 lakhs of 
rupees They were not, except in case of emergency and 
with the sinction of the Secretary of State, to be subject 
to increase, and should reduction of the aggregate be 
found possible, reductions were to be made in fixed pro- 
portions from the quotas of the several Provinces The 
general policy pursued involved a progressive reduction 
of the provincial contnbutions with a view to their ultimate 
cessation The contibutions were finally remitted in 1927 


Revenue 

The Government commands lands and forests and 
has Indian States politically depen 
Sources ot Inamii ,t From tliese sources it 

Bevenno derives an income which is the 

natural incident of lordship, vis, land revenue from 
yammdars and cultivators, the sale proceeds of forest 
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produce, fees for gi a?in{r m the State forests, and ro> alt\ 
for working mines , and tributes from tlie feudatorv States. 
(2) Go\emment has a monopolv of the sale of opium for 
retails ending m India and export abroad, the income 
which IS denied From this source is the gam of a mono- 
polist (3I Then the State conducts certain commercial 
sersices for the public, t'lr, railwajs, irngotion works, 
post and telegraphs — from which it earns business remunera 
tion or fees in the economic sense of the term <4) It also 
exacts paiments horn all who hai e to file petitions, etc in 
Law Courts, nr record commercial transactions in a valid 


form (5) Lasth, the Go\erment levies taxes of \anous 
kinds on the people 

Land Revenue is histoncalh the most important 


Lord Revenue. 


source of public income m India It 
forms a provincial head of revenue. 


and amounts to about Rs 3,028 Lakhs The official 


term for tlie method bv which Land Revenue is determined 


is ‘Settlement' There are two kinds of settlements — Pei- 


maiient and Temporarv Under the former the amount of 
levcnue has been fixed m perpetuitv and is pajable bj 
landloid as distinguished from the actual cultivator The 
actual cultivators become the tenants of the landlord 
The sjstem prevails in 5/8 of Bengal, 1/8 of Assam, 1/4 of 
Madras, 1 / 10 of United Piovmces tc, 1/5 of India as a 
vv hole Elsewhere the sv stem of temporarj' settlement is 
m operation The temporarv settlements are generallv for 
a period of thirtv years , but in the Central Provinces and 
the Puniab settlement is revised every’ twentj' years and m 
Burma every’ ten years There are two kinds of temporary 
settlements, R\otii'an and Zatmnda > ; In Ry otw an tracts tlie 
Ryol or the cultivator pays the revenue direct. In Zammdan 
tracts the landlord pays on a rental assessment In the case of 
the former, how’ever,tliere are two kinds of Ryotvvan holdings 
—those in which each mdiv idual occupant holds directly from 
Government and those in which the land is held bv’ village 
communities, the head of the village being responsible for 
the payment of revenue on the whole village area This lat- 
ter system prev ails m the North In Madras, Burma, Bombay 
^1?° Ryoftaat t tenure is on an indiv idual basis , 

4he Government entering into a separate agreement 
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^\lth c\crj siiiRlc occupnnt At the piesent time, 

except in Konibnv where the assessment is not 
fixed in tlie terms of produce at all, Land Re\ enue through- 
out India IS jfixed so as to repiesent a sluireof the " Net 
Produce, oi “Net assests” as the\ are called in the Zamin- 
dari provinces I he meaning of this phrase "Net Produce” 
oi "Net assets" \ ai les in the diffeient provinces of India 
In Northern and Central Piovinces it represents “Rent", 
in Madias and Lower Burma, on the other hand, the 
Net Produce" is the difference between the assumed 
value of the gross produce and the expenses, estimated on 
a liberal basis of I'aising and disposing oil the produce 
There is no hard and fast i ule as to the proportion of the 
Rev'enue , approximate standards, differing from pro 
v’lnce to piov'ince, are laid down m the instnictions to 
Settlement Officeis But all have to pay their share 
inespective of then income No exemption is 
granted even to a cultivator whose income does not exceed, 
say, Rs i,ooo Land Revenue is recov ei cd in instalments 
which are fixed to suit the local conditions If a landlord 
fails to pay the revenue, his lands arc attached and his 
moveable property is sold If this is not enough, the 
immoveable property may be sold Sometimes the defaulter 
is even arrested In Bengal, the law provides only one 
remedy for default, vis the sale of land Government 
suspends and even remits assessments incases of failure 
of ci ops The general principle underlying the policy is 
that when the Cl op IS below J of the normal Land Rev'e 
niie demand should be suspended 


1 he Indian Income Tax originated as an experimental 
_ „ rn measure in i860, in order to meet the 

nco e- ux financial dislocation caused by the 

Mutiny, but after a generation of vicissitudes, it has come 
to be a permanent feature of the country’s tax system 
It exempts all agricultui al incomes Practically the whole 
of the sterling debt of India is exempted from the Income 
Tax 


Income Tax is levied at present at the following 

rates 
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Rate of Tax 
per Rupee 


1,000 

and over 

2 pies 

2,000 

„ 

''1- 


5.000 


11^4 

!♦ 

10,000 

1 ) 

15 

>1 

15,000 

» 

20 

a 

yy 

20,000 




30,000 

)i 


M 

40,000 

M 


yy 

1,000,000 or upaaards 

32^'2 

yy 


In the case uf companies and registered firms, whateier 
the total income the rate is 32\j pies in the rupee 

bupei ti\ IS 1 enable in addition to ordinarj' income 
ta\ on incomts of Hindu undmded families at rates ranging 
from I anna d'* 1 pies to 7 annas 9^/4 pies m the rupee on 
nil. ernes o\er Rs 75,000, and on the taxable incomes of 
ci'moaim s abo\e Rs 50,000 at a flat rate of i anna 3 pies 
in die rupee In the case of indniduals, unregistered firms, 
and oihci associations of mdmduals not being a registered 
hrm or a conipana, the rate ranges from 11 'u pies to 7 
annas o ' 4 pies on incomes in excess of Rs 30,000 

The Salt Duty like the old Corn Laws in Great 
‘’alt Puty Britain of a century ago, \iolates 

^ e% erv canon of justice and modern 

finance for It IS a burden on the food of thfe people, which 
pi esses like lead on tlie poorest w'hilstbythe wealthy its 
burden is w holla unfelt, but it has formed an important 
source of reaenue to the Bntish Goaernment in India 
From 1888 to 1903 the duta on salt aaas Rs 2-8 per maund 
of 82 lbs In 1903 It aaas reduced to Rs 2, in 1905 to 
Rs i>8o, and in 1907 to Rs i In 1916 it aaas raised to 
Rs 1-4-0 The successiae reductions in duty led to a largely 
increased consumption, but in 1923 the duty aa'as doubled 
cent percent, i r .from Rs. 1-4 to Rs 2 8 per maund, in order 
to balance the budget It aaas again reduced to Rs 1-4 
m 1924 but aaas raised to Rs 1-9 o avith eflect from 
September 30, 1931 

Ihu eaose reaenue is deriaed from intoxicating 
liquors, hemp, drugs and opium 
consumed in the countrj, and is 
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levied 111 the form of a duty on m.imifactiii e and sale of 
licences by fees Excise is a pro\ iiicial source of revenue 


riie Indian cotton Excise is a conspieuous example of 

Indian Cotton JXcUo domination beiiiftusedby 

the ] 3 ntish for purposes of economic 
domination I he duly was imposed in 1896 on all manu 
facturcs of Indi.i to placate I^ncashire manufactuieis who 
had been alarmed by the Rrowtli of Indian cotton nulls The 
inequitous policy was changed dunnp; the War when, while 
duty on cotton imports was increased from 3^ per cent 
to 7^ per cent the excise duly ivas left to remain at the 
picMous figure of 3^ per cent I he duty was abolished 
in 1926 


I lie wholesale trade m opium is a State monopoly 
Q Opium is grown in British territory 

P only by licensed ryots who have to 

sell their entire outturn of crude opium at a fixed pnee to 
Go\emment agents, by whom It is purified and manufac- 
tured into balls in the Government factory at Gha/ipur 
Go \ ernment supplies foreign Governments witli opium at a 
fixed price, the countries which at present take the largest 
supplies in this manner being the Straits Settlements, the 
Netlierlands, the Indies and Siam 


Revenue is derived fiom (r) Judicial or court-fee 
„ stamps winch have to be affixed to 

“ plaints, petitions and other docu- 

ments filed in tlie law courts and (ii) Non-Judicial 
stamps w'hicli have to be affixed to records of comnier 
cial transactions, such as bonds, bills of exchange, receipts, 
etc 


Customs duties include impoi t duties as well as export 
duties The latter are levied on 
Customs hides and skins 

Until the Great War customs duties did not occupy a very 
important place m the budget of the country, the yield in 
1913-14 being only Rs II 3 ciores Today the yield from 
this source exceeds Rs 50 crores 
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Public Expenditure 


The admuiistratioii m India is notorious for its e\li a 

Military EApendiiure Die soldier IS the darling 

of the Bureaucracy On him money 
IS lavished with both hands The last budget allots o\ cr 
44 crores for military expenditute The military budget is 
protected fi om the \ ote of the Assembly 


The scale of salaries paid to ofiicinls is the highest 
Salaries world For instance, the 

salat y paid to the Viceioy is eien 
much liigher than that of the President of the United States 
of America The Cliief Commissioner of Railways in India 
is paid Rs 72,000 annually, whereas Japan pays to its 
highest Railway official not more than Rs 10,020 "The 
Indian salaiies were oiiginally fixed at a time when tlie evil 
of speculation and bribeiy had gone so deep, that the salary 
had to include an element of insuiance against such an evil 
rile Indian public services have generally claimed such 
a high degree of integrity for then corps, that then 
Cl me is justified m assuming that any element of 
their emoluments which could possibly be constiaied as 
a conipensalion for the sacrifice of the chances of 
mduect gratification would now be legaided as insult- 
ing and unnecessary, and theiefore admitting of a reduc- 
tion pi 0 ianto 111 the general level of salaries The same 
remark must apply to that other poi tion to the emoluments 
which was originally awarded as a compensation for 
tile sacnfice of service in a land of strangers The 
point may be urged that now that tlie hardslups of sei vice 
ill India ha\ e been \ ery largely remo\ ed by tlie improve- 
iiieiit in the means of communications, combined ivith 
the frequency of leave allowed, that portion of the salary 
must be substantially reduced The only propei basis for 
these salaries is either a guaranteed decent standard ol liv- 
ing or remuneration for admitted effnciency The Indian 
Sam ics at cfai in excess of any 1 casonable standard of com- 
foit A reduction of salaries of Rs 500 and over per 
month progressii ely from 5 pei cent to 50 per 

cent from all salaries oier Rs, 50,000 a yeai, subject 
o a maximum limit of Rs 1,50,000m the case of the Viceroy 
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and Rs 1,00,000 a year in the case of the Govenioi's would 
make a saving of nearly 3 croies of rupees a year If the 
whole of this saving is utilised in improving the pay of the 
lower and clerical ranks, the Indian Government may have 
the proud distinction of being the first to guarantee to their 
public servants of nil tanks and grades a minimum standard 
of life and comfort ” (Prof K T Shah ) 

Then there are " Home Charges ” “ Even if the 

‘ ‘Home " Chivrffvs charge may not be 

^ regarded as a dead weight on India, 

even if it is allowed that the normal value of stores is 
the real material equiv alent we get for the amount we 
pay on that head, and that the amount paid by way 
of interest and included in this hgure is a just reward 
for capital investment — assumption which would not bear 
a close Examination — even then the " Home ” chatges oj 
about 20 ct o) es at Last ate a dear dead iULiqht nnhalanctd 


by any matenal gain to India at all Fhe Indian Public 
must try by eveiy means m their power to 1 educe this 
iinpiodnctivc and unjustifiable but dm and the only means to da 
that IS immediate, complete Indiamsahon of all the set vtees, 
civil and military , of the Govei nment in In'iin It is possible 
to misconstrue the foregoing remarks The present writer does 
not urge against the duty of the State as a model employer to 
provide for the old age of its public servants He would not 
therefore, abolish all pensions and leave charges But so loiij, 
as the Indian Government maintains a host ol foieigneis, it 


will not be able to draft its Leave and Pension rules in 


Conformity with all reasonable demands of public economy 
In this consideration, moreover, the present writer has 
made no allowance for the serious economic loss to India— 


commonly known as the drain— which the payment of 
such huge sums to pensioners, etc , resident in England 
invoh'cs India’s national wealth is pt o ianto reduced, her 
industries are robbed of capital in proportion, surplus 
population IS deprived of adequate emploj’ment and her 
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currency and financial arrangements lia\e to be based 
not on grounds suitable to the economic development 
of India but with a view to meet most easily tlie foreign 
demands by way of “ Home Charges,” which tlie Govern- 
ment are committed to pay in sterling, (Prof K T . Shah ) 
In 1930 31 the Home Charges amounted to £26,212,000 

Owing to these costly burdens practically nothing is left 
for nation-building activities Expenditure on education is 
notoriously meagre, though need for universal primary educa- 
tion is admitted by e\ erybody The inadequacy of expen- 
diture on medical relief is well known The development 
of agriculture, which is most urgent, is also held up for 
want of funds The development of industries is a terrible 
iieeessitv todaj , when unemployment stalks the land But 
the Ministers, inchai ge of Industries, hav e been unable to 
get the requisite funds from the Finance Department 

Statment comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Central Gov eminent since 1921-22 


In lakhs of Bnpees 


Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditnre 

Surplnsf-l-l 
Deficltt— ] 

1921-22 

1,1551 

1,38,40 

-27,95 

1922-23 

1 21,41 

1,81,83 

—16 02 

1923-24 

133,17 

1,2716 

+2,80 

1924-25 

1,25,04 

1,28,58 

+5,63 

1925-2R 

1,33,33 

1,2505 

«;o3,31 

ia26— 27 

131,70 

1,23,77 

(a) 

1027—28 

1,26,04 

1,22,22 

(a) 

1928—29 

1,2854 

1,23 88 

-32 

1929-30 

1,32,69 

1,26 68 

-4-27 

1930—31 

1,94 60 

1,80,04 


1931—32 

1,21,64 

1,26,60 


1932—33 

15640 

1,18,01 

+8,39 

1933—34 

1,19,81 

1,16,02 

B.29 


faj Whole surplus placed to provisfon for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 
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1 he public debt ol India — both tlic supposedly pio 
1.1,0 rtnW ductneand the admillLdls uiipro 

ducluc — as It exists to da> is the 
creation of Bi itish i ule in this coiinti s Die pi t \ ions 
Governments had to live necessarily within then iiiioiiic, ns 
much from ipnorance of the natuie and use of the public 
credit as from the impossibility of puttinp- It to pioot m a 
well oidaincd manner, c\en supposing the caihei^ hnanucis 
undei stood the charactei and aim of piibjic credit 

T he East India Contpanj's regime was chai.icteiised In 
a systematic infi ingemcnt of all canons of sound hiianit, 
Its borrow mg alwaj's taking place whtneeei its reeenues 
failed to keep pace w ith its expenditure Ihc toUil debt 
at the close of the Compniy’s era was Rs 63,555 eroies 
every pie of w Inch W'as incui red for the conquest of India 
On the transfei of the Go\ ernraent of India to the British 
Crown in 1858, this debt, togcthei with a payment of Alia 
million by way of compensation to the East Indn Company 
proprietors, was saddled upon the Indian Goxernment 
India hai, thcrefoie, paid fo> her own <onijtiii>f and niadi a 
ne/pirscntofhei Dnpiiefo/he In strict justice 

India could not hat e been called upon to pav this debt 
As England had sewed India for hei own beneht, and 
while she has been enjoying the benefit of the conquest 
she should, in fairness, hate paid the cost qf that conquest 

But It IS perhaps now too late to lake up this old sore of 

fragrant injustice 1 he ordinarj' Debt, which may be taken 
as equivalent to unproductive debt, wms nglitly regarded 
as unsupportable and therefore steadily reduced, as the 
following figures show', in the years before the Wai 
Year Debt in crorcs Year EJebt in croi es 

1888 ‘ Rs 1095 1908 561 

J893 97 5 ’913 » 37 5 

1898 , 1052 191+ » ’9- 

1909 ,,887 , , r J 1 

The ordinary, unproductive, floating and funded 

increased dunng the eight yeais-aftei 1914 froip less 
20 erbres to nearly 500 crores— all due absolutely 
exclusively to the European Wai As India has alwaj s 
been made lo pay for the wars on her frontiers, even 
though they t\ ere waged in British Imperial intereal , as 


debt 

than 

and 
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India has e\ en been made to pay tor conquests for Bntam 
within her own froiitiei s, the justice of the increased war 
debt has no foundation at all True, a porbon of this debt 
IS due to a ‘ gift ' made by India to Britain But tlie ‘gift’ nas 
neither freelj made by representahx es of India, nor were 
they consulted ccmmxnc before the decision to make the 
‘ gift ’ was arri\ ed at Indian representatn es had not 
even the right to acquiesce in such a procedure, and 
merely associated themseh es ei en passn ely Such ' gift ’ 
therefoie, made without the consent or concurrence of the 
donor, cannot possibly be held to be binding in honour 
or equitj or law upon the donoi ” (K T Shah 1 


SMemetU shamng the intcrest-heanng obhgattoiis of the Government 
of India, outstanding at the close of each financial year 


1 

31st 1 
1 March 
192S 

81st 

March 

1929 

31st 

March 

1930 

81st 

March 

1931 

sut 

March 

1992 

Slst 

March 

1933 

In India— 

Loans 

372 25 

j 

i 

39073 

405 10 

417B4 

42270 

440 91 

Trensnrj Bills in 
the hands of public 

7 59 

400 

3001 

5538 

47 64 

2800 

Treasury Bills, in the 
Paper Currency 
Rcsen e 

3194 

3915 

2921 

589, 

49 66 

3528 

Total Loansr etc ^ 
1 

411 73 

1 

483 89 


! i 

478 55 5 

1 i 

529 40 

51019 

Total othei obligations 

155 15 

1 

16683 

177 93 

177 27 


19519 

Total in India 

56b 93 

60-271 

W8 28 

05178 

700 40 

705 38 
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Statement showing the interesl-beaniig obligations of the Goyimment 
of India outstan din g at the cl ose of each financial year concld 



(^pltal Tains of ha- 
bilitiea undergoing 
redemption by uray 
of terminable rail- 
way annuities of 79 ^ 

India Bills | 0 00 

Provident Fnudsi etc 19 43 j 2 5 


Total In England 344 68 85881 >Cb 15 387 78 879 84 380 81 

^to“the'Bap“eV* 459 44 47175 188 20 51701 500 43 507 10 

^inig'obUgattons 1 028 37 1 074 46 1 136 18jl 171 08 1,213 63 1,212 48 

Railway finances are separated from Genet al Finances 
,, Since 1924 a separate budget giMng 

Hallway Finance ^ statement of re\enue and 

Lvpenditure of railways is presented to the Assembly 
The re\ enue of Railways amounts to about 25 croi^ ol 
rupees, while interest charges total about 33 crores Owing 
to deficits the Railways ha^e been making no contnbution 

to General Revenues since 1932 

BUDGET FOR 1934 35 

The budget for 1934-35 provides for a surj^us of 
19 lakhs as a result of fresh ta\ation to tlie extent of 
17a lakhs Among the additional taxation 
honed excise duties on matches and sugar 1 he lax on 
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1 a\\ tobacco '15 increased while the import dutv on cigarettes 
IS 1 educed The expoi t dut\ on raw hides is abolished 
and the dut\ on sih ei reduced from 7 J annas to 5 annas 
pel pound A new postal schedule is intrpduced ^^^^lle 
the initial weight of inland letteis IS lowered from 2 ^ tolas 
to ^ a tola with a deduction in tlie chai ge from x\ anna to 
one anna, and the e\tra pie charged for embossed en\ elopes 
IS remitted, die initial charge on inlahd book packets not 
e\cei ding 5 tolas in w eight is raised from 6 to 9 pies 
I he priLi I if the poor man s post card remains what it is 
now As regards telegrams tlie minimum charge for 
oldl^ar^ telegrams of twehe annas with a surcharge' of 

r 

I anna for a message of 12 w'ords is 1 educed to a minimum 
Jiaigefofa telegram of 8 wdids of 9 annas As the 8 
w ords are also to include the name and address it is \ erj 
doubtful if a laige section of the publii. will deme any 
ad\antage tiom the change As usual the worst feature of 
the budget is the enormous sums spent both on Ci\ il Admi- 
iiistiation and the Armj, and especially the latter The . 
inilitai V estimates still dev our more than a third of the total 
1 enues of the countn Leav ing all other aspects of the 
matter out of account for the present, to compel a 
a poor country like India to spend so large a proportion 
of her revenue on the armv and then to say tliat the 
Government cannot make the two ends meet without 
imposing enoimous buidens on the ta\-pajei is neither 
iiiorall\ light noi politically expedient 

FINANCES OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
The pi esent position of the finances of the Gov ern- 
iiieiil of India is summarised as follows - 
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Revenue 

1 CustoiDB 

2 Taves on Income 

3 Salt 

4i Opium 

6 Other principal heads 

C, Interest , 

7 Civil Administration , 

8 Currency 
8 Jlmt 

10 Civil Works 

11 ^(Iscellaneotts , 

12 3i\trnordinaTi 

Total Tle>enne 
Expenditure 

1 Opium 

2 Other Direct demands 
'1 Irrigation (nes) 

•k Posts and Telcgiaphs (net) 

*) Interest on ordinary debt net 
0 Interest on other obligations 

7 Civil Adminlstintlon 

8 Carrenev and Jlint 

9 Civil Works , 

10 Miscellaneous 

11 Defence (net) 

12 Miscellaneous Adjustments 

19 Evtrnordinnry , 


Total E\.pondltnre (oxclndlnR Provison 
for Deduction and Avoidance of 
^ Debt) . , 

Deduction and Avoidance of Debt . 


Diidgct 

mo-ii-i 

Be\ iseil 

lor-a-i 

Budget, 

1931-35 

51,25 

lb4J7 

4Ib2 

180b 

1719 

17,25 

8,75 

8 55 

8,79 

1,20 

169 

95 

1,90 

1,8b 

1,82 

Ifti 

1,59 

1,H. 

1 81 

78 

1 Tf> 

I'N 

n 

8-1 

-tJb 

4b 

(9 

21 

‘M 

24 

57 

b8 

5t. 


5b 


8b, lU 

H),83 

7&0S 

■57 

71 

12 

7bl 1 

0,58 

9,00 


4 

li 

bl 

5b 

18 

1 Ibv 
9.aj 1 

9Cb 

—I 

105) 

9,59 1 . 9 58 ' 
04^ Bl 

9,59 

bb 

1,94 1 

207 

2,02 

4,12 1 

4 2(. 

4,32 

4b,20 

44-42 

, 44,39 

100 

1,00 

, 1,01 


10 

1 


79,21 7b oO 70,01 
088 3,00 i,t0 


Total Eipcndltnro 


SO, 09 79,59 70,0.1 


Total Revenue less B\pendiluic 


+25 +1,2") I 
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The Ways and Means Position n as explained in 1934' 
IQ35 Budget speech as follows — 


(In lakhs ol rnpees) 



Budget l‘)14-iT 


India 1 Lngland 

Total 

Opening Balance 

13,44 1 



Ikcess of Bcrenne over Bvpenditnre . 
JCew Loan 

Post Office Ca^h Certificates (Netl 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits net) 
Other Unfunded Debt fXet) . 

Disconnt Sinking Pnnd 

Peduction or Avoidance of Debt 
Pailivay Depreciation Fund 

Defence Deserve Pnnd 

Cash Certificate Bonus Pnnd 

Other Deposits and Ada ances (Ket) 

812,96 , 

0,60 
6,00 , 
6,99 
89 ‘ 
3,00 
— % 
-50 
110 
1,31 

-32,77 

3,80 

117 

-8 

19 

9.80 

BnO 

6.09 
6,16 

89 

3,00 

—an 

-60 

1.10 
1 , 2 s 

TOTAt 

65,90 i 

-28,85 


GRAND TOTAL 

69,34 

-21,73 

47,61 

Capital Outlay— 

Dailwavs 

Posts and Teleeraplis , 

Civil 

Commutation of Pensions 

Gratuities to retrenched personnel 
Discharge of Permanent Debt 

Gam or loss on sale etc , of assets of 
the Paper Cnrrency Reserve 

J oans to pubhc (Net) 

Iraq drawing 

Home Remittances 

Provincial requirements 

2,96 
40 
83 
49 
-3 
; 13,24 

I 

1 HI 

78 

85,60 

8,09 

1.72 

1 

3,00 

—79 

—85,60 

3,16 

4,68 

40 

84 

49 

—9 

16,24 

6 

1,49 

6.25 

Totai. 

68,85 

—28,44 

80,41 

Closing Balance 

10.49 


17,20 

GRAND TOTAL 

69,34 


47,61 
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Secretaries of State for India from 
1858 to 1934 


J-ord Stanlc\ 

iBqS 

Ul I Ion Sir Cliarlcs Wood, 

1859 

Enrl dc Grej <nncl Hipon 

1866 

Viscount Cnnbonn. 

1866 

Sir S Northcott, 

1867 

Duke of Arg\ II 

1868 

Marquis of balisinii \ 

1874 

Viscount Cranbi 00k 

1879 

M.arqiiis of HartiiiKton 

i 83 o 

Earl of Kmibcrlc\ 

1882 

Lord R Cluirchill 

i88s 

Earl of Kiinberh 

1886 

Viscount Cross 

1886 

Earl of Kmibcrlc> 

1893 

Rt Hon H H Eowicr 

189+ 

Loid George llainilion 

>895 

Lord Middleton 

1903 

lolm Morlej 

X905 

E.irl of Crewe, 

7910 

Viscount Morley 

7911 

Earl of Crewe 

. iprr 

Austen Chainbelhin 

7916 

E S Montagu 

, 7977 

Viscount Peel 

. 7922 

Lord Oliver 

1923 

Earl of Birkenhead 

.. 

Viscount Peel 

. . 1929 

W Wedgwood Benn 

.. 1930 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

7931 


Governors of Provinces from 1920 to 1934. 


Bombay 

Sir George Lloyd 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 

Sii Fredrick Sykes , , 

Sii Ernest Hotson (Acted foi 6 months) 

Lord Braboume 


1918 

1923 

1928 

1931 

1934 
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Bengal 


Loid Ronalc^'^ha^ 

1917 

Loid L\tton 

1922 

Sii Stanley lack«on 

1927 

Sii loFin Andei-son 

1932 

Madras 

Loid WillinpdfMi 

1918 

Sir Alexander Garden (Acting) 

1924 

j Sir Oiailcs r^dhiinter lActin/rl 

1924 

Lnid Griselun 

1924 

, Sii Norman Marioribanks lActinc) 

1029 

, Sii Gem lie Frederick 5 tanle\ 

1929 

Sii Mulianiinad 0 ‘;nian (ActiiiKl 

- 1934 

United Provinces 

Sn Harcourt Riitkr 

1920 

Sir William Mams 

1921 

Sir Alexandei Muddiman 

1927 

Sir Malcolm Hailc\ 

1928 

Captain Nanab Sir Ahmad Mulnmmnd 

Said 

Khan of Chhatan (Actingl 

J 933 

The Punjab 

Sir Edn ard Maclagan 

1920 

Sir Malcolm Haile\ 

1924 

Sii Geoffre\ de Montmorencx 

' 1928 

Sir Sikandar Ha\at Khan (Achnjrl 

1932 

Sir Heibert Emerson 

1933 

Sii Sikandar Ha\at Khan (Actinp) 

’ ^934 

Burma 

Sir Hoi-court Butler 

1923 

Sii Chailes limes ‘ 

1927 

Sir Hugh Landsdonn Stephenson 

1932 

Behar and Orisa 


Lord Sinha 

1920 

Sir Henr^ Wheeler 

- ' 1921 

Sii Hugh Landsdown Stephenson 

1927 

Sir lames Sifton 

1932 

Centra] Provinces , 

Sii Ei ank Sly 

1920 

Sir Montagu Butler - 

J925 

, -Shnpad Bahvaiit Tambe (Acting) 

1929 

Sir H C Gowan 

1934 
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Assam 

Sir N'ldiol.i'i Poild Btatson Ikll 
Sii William Siiicl.ni Mams 
Sir lohn Hciiiv Ktn 
Sii William 1 miLS Rcid 
Sir Kfibcrt Laiiiu Lucas Hammond 
Sir Mich.id Keant 
North West Frontier Province 
Sii Ralph Giifhth 


Salaries in India 

\niiual 


Govciiini Gencinl 
Coiiiniandei m Chief 
Gn\ Cl 1101 of Rcnpal 
„ „ Bomln\ 

„ „ Madras 

U P 

„ „ Uurnia 

„ , Punjab 

„ „ Bihar and Onsn 

,, ,, Cciitial Piovmccs 

„ „ Assam and N W F P 

Mtiiiber of Go\ciiioi General's L\tcuti\e 

Council , ^ P 

Member of Executive Council of Goicrnor oi 
Benpal, Bombaj , Madras, and U P 
Member of Executive Council of tbcGovcrnoi 
of the Punjab and Bihar and Orisa 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Gov ernor of C P , r .i 

Member of tiie Executive Council of the 

Governor of Assam and N u I' 1 
President, Council of State 
President, Legislative Asseinblv 
President, Madras Lepslativc Council 
President, Bombay ,i >< 

„ Bengal „ » 

..UP 


1921 

1Q22 

192=5 

1925 

1927 

1933 

1032 


Snlai V 
Rs 

250,800 

1 00.000 

120.000 
120,000 
120,000 

120.000 

100.000 
100,000 
100,000 

72.000 

66.000 

88.000 

64.000 

60.000 

48.000 

42.000 

50.000 

50.000 

36.000 
36,000 

36.000 

48.000 
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Pi esidcDt, Punjab Legislative Council 
„ Central ProMnees „ 

,, Assam „ „ 


Indians who sat in Parliament 

Sir Muncherjee Bhowangree (Consen ati\ el 
Dadabhai Naoroii (Liberal) 

Shapurii Sak 1 at\ala (Communist) 

Indian Privy Councillors 

Lord Sinha 
B C Mitter 

Mr V S Snnnasa Sastri 
1930 Sir D F Mulla 
1934 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
1934 Tlie Aga Klian 
1934 Sir Shadi Lai 


Rs 

36,000 

36.000 

12.000 



INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


1 lie Indinn Xntinnnl Coiiri tss tin oldest politienl 
orpanizjilion in India The CoiiKif^s has had Hindu, 
Parsi, Chnsiian and Ahislim presidents Women too 
liaee been elected presidents of the ConRicss l)i 
Annie Besant was the first, and Mis Snoiini Naidu 
followed It icpre suits no particular coininuniti, no 
particular class, no pnticiihr inteiesl It claims to 
represent all India inteiesls and all classes Abn\e 
all the Coiifrress represmts, tbc dumb, semistu\ed 
inilhons scattered oecr the leiiRth and breadth of the 
land 111 Its eeien hundred tlious.uid villanes 

MahnUua Gandht 


Ihe /ii</oi v of Indian i^atmmd Coiiffnii is a 
hi’ihn V oj llu NalionaU'it Mo.'nudil SlaiUdtn iSSs 
hv Writ u’/to u>n r 1 1< h, who ,vci i Ldiri ids, and who 
had hent rducakd in wiiliin d wai parch 

poUUcttl IG danand aws fot eiifi aiirliMimid and 
for / 1 spaii^ihdi/v If aw*- at i ri an/t Bt itish, d ha^ 
always cotdndrd thi If wdh di iiiandiiic; a incasiiic of 
vlfffovcriiiiind undn thr Brdisli Raj But d ^anc 
hit/h to a left wtnu, ahtch ciadiialh traiiu’d an tnde- 
pendent position and di < «i' a war fi om d Tin Ang o 
India Adniinidiatoi last Ins oppoitunih The Ctwi 
ess, xvlnch oiKjlit to hare been aceiptcd as a useftt 
critic, was i cijai ded h\ him as an ii i < concdahlc enemy 
He 1 esented d He handed d ooa to the mei ey of its 
left wintr The docti me of a Sinn Imd of help, 
the d! earn of political boycott, wii e cm oui aijed by the 
hlnndci s of the Govci inent 

Ramsay Macdonald 


A SHORT HISTORY 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 



(1) W C Bonerjee (2) Dadnbhnl Nnorosi (3) Bndroddin TvaTjU 
GeoipeTule (5) Sir W Wedderban (b) Su P M l^Iebfca 
(7) Luanda Cha'-lu (8; Alfied Webb (9) Suicndrnnath Banerjee 
i lOl Rahlmtulla Sayani 

History of the Congress. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885 
hut long before this the people had already begun to 
dieam the dreams of a United and Free India Poets and 
novelists had been rousing die popular passions, though 
indirectly, against the existing system of Government 
under which they were dented the powei and opportunity 
to which they were entitled 


The ^ outhful students, bui ning witli indignation at 
f the disabilities imposed upon then 

bouet^s * motherland, formed secret societies 
in Calcutta The vows of some of 
these societies were actually signed by the blood of their 
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1 S Siiukarttn Nall, -* V I) >•,' 3 K C J)hU it Imf \iirn- 
Mui Olutndai arkiii ') ''ii 1 * '\im'h d Lul Mohiii UiiOs,}, 
7 Sii H Colton, 8 G K <>< k'uiU 
meinbers drawi at the point < f the " ''oitI fiom their 
breasts Ihe \ow bound the iiiembcr'- to adjuie idolatit, 
caste and child iiiamafrct. In politiLs, ih>.v dccbied, 
"Self Government is the only fonnof ljo\einment ordained 
by God, therefore, no othei foiin or Go’ eminent could 
claim the moral alleRiance of its subject'- 

In 1876 tlie Indian Association was. foimed m Bengal 
T , with a veiw to the ‘‘unification of 

Indian Assocmtion people upon the basis of 

common political mtei ests and aspirations ’ It also pi o 
posed the inclusion of the masses in tlie gicat public 
nio\ ements of the day With its headciini ters in Calcutta, 
it tried to covei the whole country w ith a net work of 
branch organisations Political oigAnisations also spiang 
up m Bombay, Madras and Poona Fhese paved the waj 

for the great Congress , , , 

The idea of having a National Congress developed 

towaids the beginning of 1885 when 

Birth o£ Congress leaders of thought in different pro 

\inceb cvehanged coiiiinunications as to the adiisahilitj 
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1 Dr Basil BehariGhoss 2 Bt MM Malaviya, 3 Pb Bislien 
Karayan Dliar,4 B >' Mndholkai, 5 Xawnb Syed Mahomed 

of founding an annual Conference to \ oice the grievances 
of the people The idea was enthusiastically receded, 
and a representative meeting was convened in March, 1885, 
when It as finallv resolved that a conference should be 
held at Poona in Christmas Week Mr A O Hume, the 
then retired Home Secretary of the Government of India, 
who took a leading part in these pioceedings, is known as 
the “Fatlier of the Congress ” 

Hot\e\er, before the conference opened, cholera broke 

First Congress and it was thought 

wise to moi e the conference, now 
called Congress, to Bombay At 12 noon on December 28, 
1885, the First Congress opened its session in Bomba\, 
a meeting of only 72 representatn es and 30 friends who, as 
Goiemment sen ants, could not take part in it The 
Congress began witli nine resolutions The first demand- 
ed an enquirj into the working of Indian Administration , 
the second asked for the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary State , the thii d urged for the reform of the 
Legislam e Councils , the fourtli asked for simultaneous 
examinations , then came two on military expenditure 
which had increased from ^ 11,463,000 in 1857 to 
^ i 6 > 975 , 75 o m 1884 , one against the anne.'tation of 
Burma The eighth directed the resolutions to be sent to 
political affiociations, and the last fixed the next session for 
Calcutta “Ne^ er before had so important and comprehensive 
an assemblage occurred within historical times on the soil of 
\ India ’r— jif; ^ IV C Boiiim ji 
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I J!ii' H. N. IJii'ii. 2 l^oril Sinluii B Atnkilcii Chornn JliiaiiiKliir 
t S<r-. Annii' Ut-'iiiH-Ti IlnsHu linnm. 

'I'lv StTi'iitl C'Miprt-s, wliicli iDfl in CnIcttUn, w.is 
(VniL-r. c, allcnditl by 440 clcli Ratcs, ihe lali: 

Mr. (J:idal)i»ai Kaoraji prcsidint:. It 
In uiirthy ftf iinlf dial tlio first tliinir the Cnnjircs-i demaiul- 
cd was the inatiuuratiori •>( represcnlalive iuBtitiitions in 
<ir<I<T til deal eirectively with the increaf>inf: poVeity in 
iiulia. Many anu-mlinents wore" niovt-d siifjf;esliiip pallia- 
tives, hilt all were rejected in favinir oi the original proposi- 

Nmv the C'lOverntneni heft.m in Ket ii hit upset by the 

f,i V..,..,... apparition of n United India. 

(,evt.t.el, .Nervous 

Oiintress at Madras started c.xtensive propapr.inda ainonRst 
the masses, the otTieial circles bcRan to pel nervous. Sir 
Auckland (.'olvin, at the time Lieutenant Govi-rnor of the 
United f’rovinces (then r.dled the North-Western I’rovincel 
souncleil a note of vvarniiiR. 'i'his ralletl forth a ne\v.spaper 
controversy between Mr. flume and Sir Auckland, and 
mass propapnnda was ultimately dropi>ed. 

" On the other Iwnd” |s,iy.s Mr, Hepin Chandra Pal,) 

" Lord DulVerin while publicly abus- 
inp the Conpre.ss m November 1838 
left 51 htroni: minute in secret, urpiiiK the pracliail accejtt- 
aitce of il.s fund.-imental tlemand. That demand was for the 
reconstitution of Lepislative Coimrils. Two j'ears later 
a sort of fr.uichise was prsmled under Lord Cross’ India 
Councils Act. And this at once diverted die enerpics of 
leaders from tlie more needful work of political orpaniza- 
lion to fipininp for seats in the new Councils." The result 
was that the Conpre.>!s which had hepun to strike terror 
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1 IXTohlal Isehrn 2 La;pat Bai, 3 C Vijaynragh\achanai, 4 
Ajnial Kiiani C E Das 

Jn the heart oF die Government now was i educed to a 
hannless institution, die resolutions ol which passed \ear 
after v ear w ere notliing more tlian the emptv sound of 
“ sodawater bottles that burst their corks ” 


riien came Lord Curzon, who bj his reacttonarj 
.Vew brent of KeroU 

revolt amongst the people lor 
tears the\ had been waiting on die Government for 
favours With what results'* Their most moderate 
demands had been scouted, their prajers greeted vvnth 
a stiff negative, their aspirations denounced as solemn 
nonsense Manv began to lose faith Resolutions, 
thev felt, were mere words floating on the idle vvnnd 
They saw no salvation except through self-help and 
selt leliaiice Bovcott of Bnti^ goods was suggested 
" 1 ouch the pockets of Englishmen, and thej will come 
to senses, thej said But the elders felt shy of throw- 
ing out this open challenge to Bntisli audionty Ulti- 
niatelv a compromise w as effected bv which the Benares 
Congress of 1908 conceded the justification of the Boycott 
mov ement as a protest agauist the Bengal partition, but 
reiustd to support it as part of its geneial programme 

Next year the Congress met in Calcutta Young 
Demand for Swaraj ' Benpl propped the name of Mr 

Tilak for the Presidential chair . 
The pai-tisans of the bureaucracy took Inght at it The 
' Times of India,” sajs Mr Bepin Chandra Pal,' was 
the hrst to raise tlie alarm. In doing so it divided 
Indian politicians into two classes. Moderates and' 
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I ^riiulnnn Ayncl 2 Molmmcd All 3 Miihiitma Gnndhi 1 
Snrojliil MnidUi 5 Mi brinhnba U cngiu 

IZxlieniibti., tliL tormcr icpiLScntcd bv the old Conprcss 
iL.idei s the Inttci bv tliL luu Nationalists It appealed to 
the Moderates *0 pi e\ent the election of Mr 1 ilak to tlie 
Conpress presidency 1 his could not possible be done in 
the open Congress So setiet diplonne\ was set to work 
bt teleftraphic coiiinninications and Afr Dadnbliai Naoiop 
was pre\ ailed upon to accept the Piesidintnl chaii, and 
ills nomination was spi imp: as a sui pi ise upon the coiinli \ 
Neither Mr Tilak, noi those ivho proposid him, dircci to 
oppose Dadabliai’s cleetion Dadabhai howevei refused to 
be a paitv to die low ei ins of the National FI ip: raised b\ 
the so called Uslremists He accepted then ideas and oh 
icctn c and proclaimed the proal of the Conpi ess as Self- 
Go\ ernment as in the Colonies oi the United kingdom, m a 
W'ord, *' Swarai ” 

When the next Congress met at Surat the tw'o parties, 

c which had been going fmtlier apart 

burat Split 

\ lolent opposition , a distui bance ensued in the com se ol 
winch a shoe was flung at the late Sir Piiei o-ieshah Mehta 
1 he sitting W’as suspended But the eldcts soon met 
together and appointed a committee to draft a constitution 
for the Congress 

1 he Committee fixed Dominion Status as the cieed 
of the Congress, the goal to be reached bv constitutional 
means This led to the Nationalists remaining out of the 
Congress till 1916 when the split was healed and a united 
Congress met at Lucknow 
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f India and Wak 


At the outbreak ot the wai 111 1914 India cast behind 
, , her e\ trj Avrone, ev er\ grievance. 

11 III aiu ai ^ j blood in defence 

ot the Enipii e India s sei \ ices were recognised ' Fht 
memory of the powerful aid which she willingly accorded 
in the hour of our ti ouble will not be fifrgotten after the 
Avar IS o\ei.” assuied Mr IJo\d George, the then Prime 
Ministei of England And, at tlie termination of the 
AA’ar this same accredited spokesman of Britain said 
“ India s necessities must not be forgotten Avhen tlie peace 
conference is reached We had four years of great brothei - 
hood Let It not end there " 


But AAithin fit e months of the Armistice, the GoAcni- 
ment introduced in the Impenal Legislative Council the 
RoAAlatt Bill, to continue in peace the restrictions imposed 
during the war The Bill evoked unanimous opposition, 
but the Goa ernment w'ere determined to carry the measure 
and even the suggestion to adjourn the consideration of the 
Bill made bA the late Sir Siirrendranath Banenea was 
brushed aside 1 his set India afire 


Gandhip launched his Satyagraha moACnient The 
movement commenced w'lth an act of purification, a day of 
fasting and prayer The day A\'as obsen ed in e\ er\ pan 
of India It Avas a tremendous aiA'akening But the moA c 
inent, which stalled Avith such high hopes, came to a sudden 
end The arrest of Gandhi and the deportation of 
Dr Kitchlew and Dr Satyapal led to the outbreak of mob 
violeiipe in Ahmedabad and Amntsar Gandhi srav the AA'ay 
Avas not yet prepared for his “AA’ar of love” He confessed 
an Himalyan blunder and suspended the movement 

The Punjab disturbances were put doAvn AAith strong 

Amutsiir T.ngedA 

on an unarmed croAvd of men 


and AA omen, assembled in a park knoAAm as JallianAvallahBagh, 
at Amntsar, Awthout giAung a warning to the croAvd to 
disperse Li tlie course of ten minutes 1,650 rounds Avere 
Fired and even then the firing Avas only brought to an end 
because the supply of ammunition Avas on the point of 
cNhaustion General Dver admitted m his evidence that he 
AAould have used his machine guns, had he been able to 
moA e Ills armoured cars doAvn the narroAi lane to the Bagh 
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According to the official estimate the serious casualties 
resulting from the firing amountcil to 1,137, the number 
of deaths being 379. 

This tragedy and other happenings spread a wave of 
indignation all over the country. In unwilling response to 
a strong and instant demand for an enquiry by a Roj'al 
Commission a committee of enquiry, presided over by Lord 
Hunter, a Scottish Judge, xvas appointed and that by the 
Government of India whose conduct itself was in issue. But 
while the Government xvas still marking time a committee 
of enquiry, with Mahatma Gandhi andotlier eminent laxvyers 
as members, was appointed by the Congi’ess to enquire 
into the Punjab happenings. 

Whilst both official and Congress enquiries wei'e pro- 
ceeding, the Amritsar Congress met. Two or three days 
previous to the assembling of tlie Congress, on the 24th 
of December T919, a Royal Proclamation was issued 
giving His Majesty’s assent to the Reform Act and granting 
a general amnesty to those concerned in the Punjab dis- 
turbances. The leaders who had been condemned to 
x’arious terms of imprisonment were released and their 
unexpected entry into the Congress Panda! evoked the 
greatest enthusiasm. The disclosui-es of official do- 
ings made in the evidence given before the Hunter 
Committee had sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
country. On the top of this, came the grievous discontent 
caused by the ludicrously small “ concessions” in the 
Reform Act. The Congress felt itself insulted at this 
poor half-hearted measure, but in response to the 
earnest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate 
leaders, resolved for the time being that while the reforms 
were "inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing” the 
Congi'ess would work them for xvhat they were worth. 

The new year, however, brought no relief. The Punjab 
• s n - crime was whitewashed and most 

WlXwnslmd, culprits went not only unpunished 

but remained in service; some con- 
tinued to di'aw pensions from Indian revenue. It appeared 
too that the pledged word of the Prime Minister to Mussal- 
mans regarding the integrity of Turkey and the Holy Places, 
of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. Phis raised a torrcr.t 
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oi indignation all o\cr India Mahatma Gandhi *hrc\\ 
hiiiiself into the national stnipplc and asked the people 
to cease to cooperate wth the Go\ emment i he people 
ihremged round him in lakhs, but were too ^\tak to respond 
for more than a bi lef pei lod to the demands of this exacting 
creed 

Non Co operation Movement 


M.ihatma Gandhi launched his non-cooperation moi ement 


Gaiidla Declaims VSir’ 


in 1920 He openli proclaimed he 
i\as out to destroy the 'satanic 


goieinment. as lie used to saj, and adiised his followers 
to spread disaffection aspimst it But lie adiured them 
to hold e\er\ English life and the life of e\cr\' officer sening 
the Goveniiiieiit as sacred “as those of our own dear ones”. 


Mahatma Gandhi declared i ebelhoii against tlie Govern- 
ment because, he said, “it had committed a breach of 
faitli with Mussulmans m the matter of peace with 
rurkex and Khilafai, it had humiliated tlie Punjab and 
It insisted upon imposing its will upon die people and 
lefused to repair the bieacli and repent of the wrong 
done III the Puiiiab ’ 


Gandhi w rote an open lettei to the Viceioy sajing. 
(.aiulhi’s Lette. to "Theonly courseopen to me is eidier 
^ iLoioj "1 despair to se\ er all connection w ith 

Bntish Rule or, if I still retain faith 
111 the inherent superiontj' of the British Constitution, to 
adopt such means as wall rectify the w rong done and thus 
restore confidence, i ha\ e not lost faith in the supenonty 
of the British Constitution, and it is bacause.I beh\e m it 
that I hai e adi ised inj Muslim fnends to withdraw their 
support from Vour Evcellencj s Go\ emment, and ad\ ised 
the I tmdus to loin them ’ The Viceroy dismissed the 
letter eharacterisiiig non-cooperation as “the most foolish of 
all foolish schemes” 


Non cooperation movement was launched on August 1 
after the people had offered prayers and kept fast Mahatma 
addiessed a letter to the Viceroj, surrendering his decora- 
tions and titles and once again appealing to His Excellencj 
to call a confei ence of leaders and undo the w rong Tagore 
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returned his knipththood ; so did Siibrainanin Iyer, ex-judge 
of the Madras High Court 

People thronged round Gandliiji in their lakhs 
People Believed they believed he would deliver 

Gandhi would Peliver them. The National Congress, at a 
Them. special session held in Calcutta in 

Septemher 1920, accepted his doc- 
trine of non-violent non-cooperation, and chalked out a 
programme of work. The programme recommended firstly, 
the surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignations 
from nominated scates in local bodies; secondly, refusal to 
attend levees, darbai-s and the other official and semi-official 
functions; thirdly, the gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges and the establishment of national schools 
and colleges in various provinces; fourthly, the gradual 
boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants and the 
establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid 
for the settlement of private disputes; fifthly, refusal on 
the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes to 
Oder themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia 
and si.xthly, withdrawal by candidates of their candida- 
ture for election to the new Councils, and refusal on the 
part of voters to vote for any candidate who might, despite 
the advice of the Congress, offer himself for election. 

The Congress met again after three months at Nagpur. 

, . The non-cooperation programme was 

Gandhi said. re-afnnned, revised and recast. It 

was decided to organize non-cooper- 
ation committees in every village and raise a national 
fund, to be called the All-India Tilak Swaraj Fund, to 
finance Congress activities. A crore was asked, and 
a crore was spontaneously given by the people. The Cong- 
ress asked the people to make bonfires of foreign cloth, 
and they readily did so. Next a campaign was started 
in the month of April almost all over the country with a 
view to purge the society of its impurities and cut 
down the excise revenues of the Government The 
campaign achieved a measure of success and the e.\cise 
revenues of the Government considerably decreased. At 
the behest of the Congress thousands went to jail without 
offering any defence. "We do not recognize tlie ooui-ts ; 
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u e sliull not, thereto' e, px c an\ explanation, n en in self- 
detence”, they said "We will pay no fine You do what 
X on choose Confiscate our propertv Cast us into prisons 
if YOU will We will suffer cheerftillj ’ 

1 hex xxeic {joiiifj stionir Manx xrere iinxious to lauiu h 
AVl.en Prince L'.nne disobedience, uichiding non- 

pax nient nf taxes ihe All-Jndia 
Congiess Committee alloxx'ed the Proxincial Compress 
Committees to suirt indix idtial or mass cix il disobedience if 
thex XX ere satisfied that the conditions laid doxvn xx ere ful- 
filled I he Proxincial Conaress Committee ot Gujrat look 
the lead and nlloxx ed the Bardoh and Anand raluqas to 
start mass cixil disobedience 01 aggressixe cixil disobe- 
dience as It is noxx eighth called Bardoh xxas going to 
begin cixil disobedience on Noxeniher 23, under tlu 
leadeiship ot Mahatma Gandhi But a disturbance broke 
out in Bombax on T7th Noxember, the dax of the landing 
ot tlie Pnnee of Wales on tlie Indian shores Mahatma 
Liandhi xxas shocked He obseixtd fast anti offered 
praxeis Ihe Working Committee xx'arned the Prox incial 
Congress Committees against embarking upon mass cixil 
ilisobedience xxithout first making certain of a peaceful 
atmosphere being retained throughout the proxnnees 
< oncerned 


But the phenomenal success of the hat tnls all ox er the 
countrx on the dax ot the amxal of the Prince upset 
tlie bmeaiicracx Tlie Government declared dll 
the Congiess and Kliilalat xoluuteers as unlaxxful assemb- 
lies bx a notihcation under tlie Criminal Laxx Amendment 
Act Plus led to numerous arrests including that of the 
C R Das, the president-elect of the Year's 
Congress The Ahmedabad Congress took up the 
challenge and determined that the volunteer oiganizations 
should be extended and that people should be inxnted 
to join them for the purpose of organizing cix il-disobe- 
dience In x lexx of the impending arrest of a large number 
of xxorkers, the Congress, xxhilst requinng the ordinal x 
machinerx of the Congress to remain intact, appointed 
Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executix e authontj' of the 
Congress, xx'ith poxxer to appoint a successor On Fehruarx 
9 , 1922, Gandhi sent a lettei to the Vicerox informing His 
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Kxcellencv that if within seven da\s the Government did not 
announce a change of policy mass civil disbedience would 
lie started in Bardoli Scarcely had the letter reached the 
Viceroy when occurred the tragedt of Chaiiri Cliauia 
when some policemen were done to deatli 


Mahatma Gandhi suspended the civil disobedience pio 
gi amme “Suspension of mass ci\ il disobedience, and sub 
sidence of e\citement” he said, "are necessai\ foi turlhei- 
progress, indeed, indispensable to pi event fui thei retrogres 
Sion I hope, therefore, that by the suspension eier\ 
Congressman oi woman will not feel disappointed, but he 
ur she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of 
national sin Let the oppoient glorj' m our humiliation, 
OI so called defeat It is bettei to be chai ged with cowardict 
and weakness than to be guilt\ of oui oath and sin against 
God It IS million times be ttei to appeal iinti ue before tlie 
vioild than to he untiiie to oursehes 


A meeting of tlu Woiking Comniitlee of the Congress 
„ , , „ was held on the i ith and 12th of 

Bnidoli Prognimiiie j,>bniai\ when it was resolved 

to suspend actmties designed to court airest and impi ison 
ment, and it advised that all Congiess, ot gani/ations shouul 
conhne themselves first to the' enhstnient of one ciore 
members for tlie Congress, secondh, to the popul iiisation of 
the spinning wheel and hand spun and hand w o\ cn cloth 
thirdly, to tlie orgamration of natioinl schools, tomthlv, 
to tlie salvation of “depressed cla=se«' , nfthly, to o^pani 
yatjon of the temperence campaign, and si\tht\, to the 
organization of village and town arbilritvoii eommittees 
for the priv ate settlement of disputes 

The turn of events damped the enthusiasm of Mahatmi 
Gandh}'^ soldiers At this junr 
And then OoTt ^^1^^ Government prosecuted 

Aiiested (■.nmllii Mahatma Gandhi, and he received a 

long term of impnsonment Fhe removal 
political activity led to a lurthei set . f- 

strong desire for a change of tactics .baim i 

cils and smash them”, urged several followers of Mahatma 

Gandhi 
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The All-India Conscress Committee appointed a crmi- 
CiMl Disobedience 


Coinnnttee 


The Committee toured the countrt 
for eiv weeks and presented a teporl 
earl\ in Mot ember Tlie Committee issued tt,o sepnnte 
reports One hall of tht Committee, consistiim of the Kate 
I lakim Aimal Khan the late Pandit Molihl Nehru and the late 
?ih V J P ltd, ureed upon the Concress to dedare them- 
seltes in ftto ir of coitestinsr the elections The other 
half of tlie Committee consistiasr of Dr Ansan, Mr C. 
Raiasopalacliariar and the late Itir S Kastun Ranga 
Itensar, urged no diange in the programme of the bovcott 
nl Coiinciis, as that would enable Got eminent to retrain its 
lost prestige I'n this the first halt of the Committee 1 elort- 
ed th.at It was the measure of the people's strength and 
deteimination to oppose iniustice and oppression, which 
dekmiined the attitude of Gotemment and not a meek 
suiimisston to its \ nganes Thct behet ed tliat non-co- 
operators would be in a substantiii niajontt in all tlie Pro- 
\ inces It Congressmen entered the Councils. 


"Knock the Councils on tlie head and \ou will accomp- 
lish what millions spent in foreign propaganda cannot 
acbieic Wreck Reforms and jou will smash at one blow 
tlie huge super-structure of world-wide deception which 
Ins cost millions to build up", said tlie pro-changers 
Gut the Congress remained uncon\ meed, Despite the 
Birth of Swaraj Party recominendation of the President 
Air C R Das, the Gaj a Congress 
of 1922 refused to depart from its programme The Coun- 
cillites, led b\ Air C R Das formed the Swarai Parti to 
push their Council programme Public opinion now 
dnfted in their faiour Ultimatelj a special session of 
the Congress met in the month of September 1923 at Delhi 
and lifted the ban on Council entr\ This proied Uie 
twilight of non-cooperation Mahatma Gandhi was released 
on Febniarj 5, 1924 as the result of an operation for 
appendicitis Gandhiji presided over tlie Congress held at 
Belgaum in 1924. and delnered the briefest address on 
record In new of the situation in the coiintri lie 
suspended non-cooperation moiement Soon after die 
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Congi ess Gandhi made a toui of the counti 3' preacliinp; 
Ins constructive programme 

Opinion differs as legards the achievements of this 
Non-coopei alien no\el mmement "Noncoopeia 
Did fail 9 tion did not fail us, but we failed 

non cooperation”, sa^'s Dr Ansai 1 
“If they did not stick on, it was not because the3' were con 
vinced of the irrationality of non coopei ation, but because 
then poiver of endurance was evhausted, the weakness of 
the flesh told It was a confession of their failure, not that 
of tlie movement ” Anvhon the iiioi emeiit coinpletelj' 
levolutionised the geneial outlook of the people “Wen 
with titles ma3' not ha\e lenounred them, lawj’ers who 
gave up their practice ma\ Imc rcsiiniLd it, students who 
discarded their studies inav haie gone back to tlieir 
colleges, khadi clad 3'oungstci s nn\ ha\ c taken to the ti am 
inels of fashion But law 3 ers and the students arc not the 
same as the3 wei 0 before the 1 enunciation I hen outlook 
on life is different, their habit of thought has sulfcrcd a 
ti ansformation, the3’ hate a bitter appreciation of the 
correct values of things The troiiseted and collared gent 
does not shut about with the same swaggering an of stipe 
norit3' as of yore rhe3 look apologetic for what tlie^ do” 
sa3's Mr K Nataiaian 


Swaraj Party 

The elections of November, 1423 lehirncd a large 
number ot Swai iii^ts to the Legis 
latne Assembh and Piotincial 
Councils At the \ery commence 
of the Assembly the Stvaiajist 
:al! a Round Fable 


Swainjists present 
tlieii Pcninnd 


ment of the new session - 

Leader called upon the Got eminent to c.... . . 

Conference to fi ame a new constitution for Indn, but the 
demand tvas unheeded I he Stvarajists, theieupon, threw 
out the Finance Bill which Lord Reading had to restore ot 
certificate In the Central Protinccs and Bengal they 
I educed the reforms to iinpotenct 

His Evcellency the Viceroj promulgated an Oi dinance 

conferring diaslic pow'eis of arrest 

Bengal Ordinance detention on the Bengal 

Goternment Under this law Mt Subash Chandi a Bose, 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation and 
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1 ight-hand man of tlie late Mr C R Das, and se\ eral 
otliers weie cast into prison, wuhoutthe semblance of a tnal 
The late Pandit Motilal Nehru asserted that the Ordinance 
was aimed at the Swaraj Partj “The Ordinance is clearl\ 
.limed at .ill political paities and individuals who have 
helped in condemning the reforms The immediate objet 
tne IS undoubtedly the dismemberment of the Bengal 
Swaraj Paity, which has brought about the discomfituie 
of the Government ’ 

“The campaign is directed against the Swaraj Part\" 
IW Appeal ro. Unity ^^^'^^ed the late Mr C R Das 
1 he fact of matter is that the credit 
.0 far built up b^ tlie Swarai Partv is too bitter for the 
Goi ernmenl and Anglo Indian to swallow, and a reckless 
campaign striking at the political life of India has heeii 
staned" , 

Mahatma Gandhi entei ed into a pact with the Swaiai 
ists He allowed the Swarajists to haiethc help of the 
Congtess m regard to Council questions, and they promised 
to support his constructive programme The Congress, 
which met at Belgauni in Decembei 1924, ratified this 
Pact, and suspended non-coopciation in Mew of the alteied 
circumstances in the country 

On the death of Mr C R Das on j6 June 392s, 


n— » .. Mahatma Gandhi gace furthei 

SwaiallltPioSnmie support to the Swaraj Party The 

All-India Congress Committee in 
September 1925 resolved that "tile Coop ess itself should 
now' take up and carry on all such political w'ork as mav 
be necessary” The Cawmpoie Congress of 1925 adopted 
the policy and programme of the Party as its own, and 
1 atified the National demand, presented bv the Assembly, 
on behalf of tlie country 

"If by the end of the spring session", said Mrs 


Viesident’s WarniiiT Sarojim Naidu, President of tlie 
° Congress, w'e receive no answei 


01 an answ’er that ei'ades tlie real issues, or proves 
unworthy of our acceptance, tlie National Congress 
must clearly issue a mandate to all those w'ho come within its 
sphere to yacate their seats in the Cential and Provincial 
legislatures and inaugurate h om Kailas to Knny akuniai 1, 
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from the fncfub to the ]}i ahmaputi <1, .in iintirinp: and dynamic 
Limpaipii to arouse, consolidate, educate and prepai e the 
Indian people foi ail the pioRressne and uliimite stapres 
<'t our united strupfrli. ,ind teach them that no s.ici ihct is too 
hea^^, no siiffciinK too pacat, no niait\rdom loo terribk, 
that enables us to i edeem our Mother troin tlic unspeakable 
dishonour of her bondapt and bequeath to oui chiklicn 
an impel ishnblc Icjiact of Peace 

In March igab, on the iifii'.al of the Goicrnrnenl 
. , „ . to accidi to the demand, the Swaiai 

Sura, Hi ^\«lK-o.., walked nut of the Assen.bh 

•ind othei Councils in attoidaiicc nitli the Congress 
mandate Hoi\e\ci when the gtnti.il election tookplace in 
igsb, thee soueht le election ‘so that the lliinkeis might be 
kept out ' 

nurinp this period some ol the membeis of the Swaiaj 
Pait\,Ied In Mr Kelkei and Mi 
jlcponsoe Cooin-ts |a\.ikei. had been uiginp a change 
"""" of tactics lhe\ insisted on res 

ponsive cooperation Finding no support in the Part\ diej 
seceded and set up tlieir own oigani/ation called the Res 
ponsiv e Cooperation Pal t\ ‘We belief e”, thci said, that 
the best course under the present cii eimistances is that ot 
Rceponsne Cooperation, which intaiis woiking the 
Reforms, unsatisfactorj , disappointing and inadequate as 
they are, for all thej .lie worth , and using the same foi 
icceleratinp the grant of full responsible Government and 
.ilso for creating in the meanwhile, opportunities for the 
people for advancing their interests ind strengthening then 
power of resistance to iniustice and misrule ’ 

riie Gauhati Congiess ol 1926 considered the Res- 
ponsnist programme but, decided 
Ounhatir'ongiess against the acceptance of minister- 

ships or other ofhccs in the gift ol the Goi ernment and 
approied of the policy of 1 ejection of budgets untd a 
I espouse to tlie national demand was forthcoming e 
Congressmen in the Legislatures w'ere , 

to introduce measures foi the health)' giow th o! the n 
life, the advancement of the agricultural and “^usma 
interest and the tights of laboureis The political education 
of the masses the populansition of the spinning whet I .ind 
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Khaddar and the pi emotion of inter communal unity were 
also resolved upon 

But the sitLiatiqn suddenly changed in i927owing to 

Madra. Congress appointment 

® or the Simon 

Commission The Congress held in 
Madi as in Decembei 1927 declai ed foi 
Independence Independence resolutions 
had been moved in the Congress before but 
they had always been reiected The 
Congress had stood for Swaraj within the 
Empire, but had made it clear tliat it 
ivould not hesitate to sever all connec- 
tions, if se\erence became a necessity 
“If the Empire furnishes sufficient scope 
foi the grow th and developement of our national life, the 
r mpii e idea is to be preferred,” said Congress leaders 
"If, on the contiary, the Empiie, like tlie Cai of Jagannath 
crushes our life in the sweep of its impel lalistic march, there 
Mill be a justification foi the idea of the establishment of 
Swarai outside the Empire ” Now they became desperate 
I hej felt they were denied the right of having a voice in the 
determination of their future, and this tliey resented bitterly 
Dr Ansai 1 , Pi esident of the Congress, said 'ne\ er a sell- 
1 especting Indian can c\ er admit the claim of Great Britain 
to be the sole judge of the measure and time of India’s 
political ad\ ance ’ We alone know our needs and require- 
ments best and ours must be the decisive voice in the 
deteiinination of our future It is our inherent and inalien- 
able light" The Congiess declai ed independence to 
be Its goal and called upon people to boycott the 
Roval Commission, and fiame a Swaraj Constitution 


The Congress also passed unanimously a 1 esolution on 
Hindu Muslim socio religious difterences betw een 
S(,tlleintMit Hindus and Mussalmans which 

gave freedom to Hindus and 
Mussalmans, to the Hindus to pla\ music and conduct pro 
cessions wherever they pleased and to the Mussalmans to 
slaughtei cows whenever tlie\ pleased, but asked both com- 
munities to spare the feelings of the other as much as 
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possible and not to Iia\ e i Lcoiirsc to \ lolence or to law to 
prevent the t\eicise oF these rights 

1 he I esolution w’llh regai d to joint electorates pro\ id- 
ed 1 hat in any futui e scheme of constitution, joint electo- 
rates in all the pro\ inces and in the Central Legislature be 
constituted That foi the present and if desired, represen 
tation of the coniiminities should be seem ed bv the resen a- 
lioii of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population 
in e\ er\' pro\ nice and in the Central Legislature 

In compliance with the oidcis of the Madras Congiess 
V , r, .. the working Committee of the 

2 sclir.iCoinni.ttco Congress called an All Pa. ties 

Conference to frame a constitution for India The Coiifei- 
cnce met in Delhi in Fchniari 1928 and lesplved that a 
constitution should be framed, pro\ iding foi the establish- 
ment of responsible gov ei nment in India The Conference 
met again in Bombav m Mav md appointed a committee 
with the late Pandit Molilal Neliiu as chan man to frame the 
constitution 

The Committee published its leport in .Vugust 
1928, providing foi a Dominion constitution The 
All Parties Conference met in Lucknow and adopted 
the repoit aftei ininoi alterations, and reappointed tlie 
Nelmi Coniniittee, with pow'cr to »nopt, to put its icconi- 
inendations in the foim of a Bill betore a convention oI the 
representatives of all political, commercial, labour and other 
organizations in the country The convention ftet m 
Calcutta and after 8 davs of strenuous work adopted a 
resolution, accepting the constitution eveepting on certain 
points relating to communal solution 

The Congress held Its annual session in Calcutta m 
Deccmbci 1928 1 here was a keen 

Calcuttn Congress contest on the issue of com 

plete Independence and Dominion Status, but finally Ivehiai 
Repoit was accepted bv a maioritv. only on tl^ con 
dilion that it was accepted bv the Bntish Govern 
ment before December 31, T929 And it vv^ r. liw 

in the event of the non acceptance of the Constitution bv 
the Government by that date, the Congress would 
a campaign of non violent non cooperation, inclu mg 
paviiiciit of laves, and work foi complete independence 
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Oandlii marching to Dandi with hia followers to break the Salt Livy 

First Civil-Disobedience Movement 


The Congi ess met at Lahore in 1929 and declared 
for independence The Independence decision was taken 
because the Goiemment had failed to confer Dominion 
Status on India as demanded by tlie Congress at Calcutta in 
the pievious year Pandit lawaharlal, the President, evplained 
that Congress by independence did not mean e\clusi\ eness 
“Independence for us”, he said, "means complete freedom from 
British domination and Bntish impenahsm ’ The Congress, 
M hile appreciatmg the Viceroy’s efforts for tlie solution of 
Indian problem, deemed to take no part in the Round Table 
Conference and called foi a complete boycott of the Central 
and Proi incial Legislatures , and authorised the All-India 
Congress Committee, whenever it deemed fit, to launch a 
campaign of cml disobedience January 26, 1930, 

was obsened as Independence Day Thenationaltn- 
colour n as hoisted and resolutions were passed expressing 
detei mination to have no cooperation with the Government 
and to start civil disobedience It was not, however untill 
17 th February 1930 that a definite decision was taken by 
the Working Committee of the Congress to authonse a 
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CimI Disobedieni-e campaign E\ui then it did not 
envisage countrj' wide campaign 1 he 1 esolution authonsed 
only Mahatma Gandlii and those worlang with liim, to 
start civil disobedience as and when thej desiied and in 
the manner and to the extent they should deem propei 
On March 6| 1930, Gandhi addiessed his histone lettei to 
t.anahl•^ Issuer theVieeroN announting his intention 
to Viceioj leading a mo\ement for the 

' breaking ol the Salt Law “ Before 

embarking on ci\ il disobedience and taking the 1 isk 
1 dreaded to take all these years 1 would fain approach i oii 
and find a wa> out”, wi ote Gandhiji to the Viceroy “I embark 
Upon tlie campaign, as much out of lo%e for the Englishman 
as for the Indian 13 v self suftenng 1 seek to convert him. 


never to destroj him ” I do not mean to harm j our people , 
he wrote to the V icero\ “ I want to sen e mj o\n n ' 

In his letter Gandhi placed bet-u e the \’iceros ii crying 
needs ot India Fhesc were— Total 
prohibition, restoiation of i6d ratio, 
50 percent reduction in land re\ enuc, 
abolition of thesaIttaA,50 pei cent reduction m niilitar> expen 
diture 50 percent reduction m the salaries, eiiaetment or a 
coastal Reservation Law, release of political prisoncis, repeal 
of section 124 A and Regulation III of 1818, pei mission to all 
Indian exiles to retui n to India, Abolition r>t C 1 D or placing it 
under popular control, piotectwe Uiiff on foreign clotli and 
lastly issue of licence to use fiie arms for self defence, subject 
to popular control “Let tlie Viceroj -atish us mth re^rd 
to these verj simple needs of India , lie said He will then 
hear no talk of civil disobedience , and ihc C on^ess wll 
heartily participate m any confeience where there is a 
perfect freedom of expression and demand 

Gandhi chose to send his lettei to the \ wei oy bj the 
hand of an Englishman, Reginald Rejnolds bJ’ J"® 

Viceroy sent a formal reply to ^^ahatma, i egret ting that Mr 
Gandhi had decided upon a course of 
to the violation of law and invoh e to public Peace 

Mahatma Gandhi urged upon his \ 

non violence in thought, word and 


Non-Molenop 


‘Non violence is the natural 


creed of India, the home of religion, tolei-ance and gentleness’ 
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Gandln’s mnrcH to Uandi 

he said '‘It is woven into the fabiic of her national 
idealism India cannot mn hei freedom b\ \ lolence for a 
centurj , because her people are not made in the manner of 
otlier nations They hav e been nurtured in the traditions 
of suflerinff V lolence for us is the {tospcl of despair Our 
rock must be non v lolence and godliness ’ 

‘‘The real danger to the Satvagrahi”, he warned Ins 
followers, "is not prison or the lallu, or scorn, or repi cssion, 
but simply a little hatred that will deprive him of his povvei ” 
“If India adopted the doctnne ol lov e as an activ e part of 
her religion and introduced it m her politics, Svv any would 
descend upon her as from heaven” “Non-violence at all 
costs’" That was the command of Gandhi to his followers 
"We must be prepared to embrace death as a bosom friend," 
he told his followers, "but even courting death we must 
bear no ill vv ill" 

At 6 30 a in on March 12, 1930 Mahatma Gandhi 
iIu.torn.lIarcVi commenced his histouc niarcli to 

Dandi, a small v illage on the sea- 
coast of Bombay Gandhi chose to concentrate on the 
breadi of salt law because he regarded the ta\ on salt to 
be immoral He vv as accompanied by seventy-nine volun- 
teers of his Ashram, men who had taken vow of 
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non-Molrna »ml sntT* i mp As the pi occ«moii p.issLtl ihroupli 
mII.iuc after Mlhuc Gniidhi appLalLci to tlie people to lake 
to kiiiUiilai, to bum all foreiRn cloth, to stop drinkinp 
li(|«or. to f;i\e up to operation with the Gotcrnnieiit, to 
estihlish their own courts but, nbo\e all, to keep non 
Molent Man\ p.itels or \ill.ip:c headmen, who lepie 
«enttd the Cioeunment in the Mllaftes resitjned their 
posts 111 response to Gnuilii s appeal 

Diirinft the niaich Gindin insisted on the sliietest 
distiphne In spite «f iH weariness and dilliciilte, the 
routine Ind to be followed L\ei\ \ohinteer bail to attend 
pru>ers, do his allotted spinnins: ind wiite tip his dailv 
di.ire ‘ Ours is a saci cd pil^iin me, and self-c\ iinination anti 
self puiiheation aic essentials which we eaiinot do without,” 
he s lid 


\’ill icers show e red pifts on the pilRrinis Gandhi was 

X „ 1 , ,T eiceplv moved "We are marchinc,’ 

lit baul, in the name of God \Vc 


piofcss to act on behalf of the huimrv, the n,iked, the unein 
ploveel" Tor him to live above the means of the country 
would be like hvinfr on stolen Roods He beRRed his hosts 


to be niiscib' rather than lavish Lsiiavafniice has no 


room ill the canipaiRn, he said 


\ltei 24 dtjs’ march the partj re ichcd Dandi on April 
. -r. . 1 S and spent the ihrIu in fastniR and 

s.,lt Law Dciusl nioriimp, aftei p. aj 

CIS, Gaiidhi with his volunteers, followx'd by a crowd, 
moved towards the sea After batbinR in the sea exactly 


at 8 30 a 111 lie picked up a piece of salt with almost 
childish plav fulness Some did scolT at tins stranpe prank 
Fiphtinc a iiiiphtj Hinpire with a handful of salt, they const 
dcred ridiculous Hut this stranpe SatyaRraha caiipht 


on The salt law was defied all over the country 


Within a couple of weeks of Mahatma’s arrival at Dandi 
hundreds of SatyaRralns had courted arrest, iiicludinp 
the President of the Conpress and other leaders 
One by one chief woikeis were arrested but tlieir 
places vvcie quickly filled bv others There were also lat/it 
charpco but the niovenicnt wcnl on unabated 
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Towards the end of Apnl 1030 Gandhi announced his 
intention of leading a raid on the 
■ ' ^ ® Goi emment's salt depot at Dhar- 

sana In a letter to tlie Viceroj Mahatma explained the 
reasons for tlie steps he intended to take Gandhi made 
It quite clear, first, that he regarded it as his natural right 
to take possession of the Goiernment salt works, and 
secondh he iias doing so because, in his opinion the 
Got eminent was not meeting the Satjagrahis in a 'cmlized 
manner 'I could ha\ e had nothing to saj if in dealing with 
tlie ciiil resisters the Goiernment satisfied itself with 
appljing the ordinarj processes of law Listead while 
the known leaders have been dealt with more orless accord- 
ing to the legal fomialities the rank and file have been 
often savagelv and in some cases ev en indecentlv assaulted, ’ 
he w rote to the Mcerov' However, ftfahatnia Gandhi was 
pi tv ented from leading these raids bj the Governments 
tktision to arrest him 

At Karadnieai Surat, at mid-night on May 5, 1030, 
Gandhi was arrested under die 
Bonibav State Pnsoners Regula- 
tion ot 1S27 Hisanest was marked by itatlal z\] over 
India The Itarfnl passed off vvathout mishap in most 
places but at Sholapur tliere was a serious disturbance 
hading to police opening fire On Mav 13, Martial Law 
w as declared at Sholapur Disturbances also took place 
at Peshawar leading to police finng and martial law 

Jfr Abbas Tav abji, ex-Chief Justice of Baroda, took 
Gandhi’s place He was arrested Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
stepped in Slie too was arrested Though leaders were 
packed off to pnson v et the struggle continued on 

Under the lead of Imam Saliib, aged 62. one thousand 
Til, -n„, a and five hundred volunteers raided 

the Dnarsana Depot. Police made 
/(?//, I charges several times The volurteers were driven 
h ick bui. thev renewed the attack unmindful of lath blows 
After two charges the Imam Sahib and other leaders w-ere 
arrested Several raids were made on the Wadala Salt 
depot also The aiithonties met the raids watli lalln charges, 
vvmch led to heavj casualties The Sitvagrahis did 


Mahatma’s arrest 
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not succeed in Rcltinp a pinch of salt by thcbc raids But 
their suireniiR ff.i\e the salt ti\ a great proniinenee 

Simultaneously with the bleaches of the salt law 
Ordinances prohibitory orders were defied 

rorest laws were bioken in 
C P Boycott of British goods was preached and shops deal 
ing in foi eigii iiialenal wti e picketed At sc\ cral phces no 
la\ campaign was stai ted By the end of May the iiio\ eiiient 
assumed formidable proportions On May 30 the Viceroy 
proniulgitcd Ordinances They were directed against 
the no ta\ campaign, the picketing of cloth and liquor 
shops and intimidation of public sei \ ants 1 he Govern 

nieiit’s challenge was immediately taken up by the Congress 
Two days aftei the promulgation of the Ordinances 500 
women, called Desh bhewikas, “ servants of the eouiitry,” 
picketed foreign cloth shops in Bombay in defiance of the 
Ordinance and the boycott of British goods extended to 
all kinds of British impoits Despite the efforts of the 
Government to suppress it an unregistered cyclo styled 
news sheet called the Congress Bulletin appealed daily and 
had wide circulation In some districts, specially in 
Gujrat, the social boycott of Go\einment servants created 
difficulty The Goieinment had to open shops at Baidoli 
for its officers, who were unable to obtain their daily 
supplies from the ordinary shops 

Youths, women and children threw themselves into 
tlie struggle Jail had no fear for them Even laUn 
had lost Its tenor Bombay city was the scene of 
daily processions and demonstrations which wholesale 
anests and lathi charges were not able to suppress 
On the contraiy, the measures taken by the authorities 
to put down these demonstrations seemed to ha\e 
the effect of inci casing public sympathy for the 
demonstrators The fi equent use of /rr///f s to disperse the 
demonstratois roused even thos>c who were not Congress 
men Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and Mr Lalji Narain 
p resigned their seats in the Assembly and the Bombay 
Council, respectively The Indian Mei chants’ Chamber, whose 
representatives they were, announced that in view of what 
was taking place in Bombay, the Chamber preferred to be 
unrepresented 
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The \\oiking Coniuiiltee of tlic Conpiess on lune 11 
called on the counti v to publicly disobey the Ordinances 
The people wei e asked to can j on mth redoubled ngoiir the 
peaceful picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops 
and the social boycott of public officeis, known to have 
taken part in ‘ unjustihable assaults” 

Pandit Moiilal Nehru, Piesident of the Congress, 
MSited Bonibaj on June 19 Two days after his arrival a 
rally was announced of Congress v olunteers on the maidan 
Pandit Motilal was to inspect those voliintceis As each 
band of v oluntcei s arnv’ed in the maidan it vv as charged 
bv the police Lalht charges on this day resulted in 
about 500 casualties Hence (Satin day June 21) came to 
be called Black Saturday Many of those who supported 
the Gov'ei niiient found it impossible to lustify the employ- 
ment of these measures against unai med crow ds Indigna- 
tion w as widespread in Bombay and the Bombay Share 
holdeis' Association organised a procession m protest 
This also w'as dispersed by the police 

People found tliat the situation was getting impos 
Moderate leaders approach 
ed Pandit Motilal Nehru He 
showed his readiness to try to find a settlement if it weie 
made clear that the Round fable Conference would seek 
to flame a constitution for a fiee India When Pandit 
Motilal left Bombay theie seemed to be some giound of hope 
for an early peace betw'een the Congress and the Gov ern 
ment Howev ei , all hopes w ere dashed when the Gov em- 
inent declared die Congress Woiking Committee as an 
illeijal assembly and arrested Pandit Motilal Nehi u shoi tly 
after his return to Allahabad 

In the couise of fuly Sir fej Bahadur Sapru and Mi 
Jayakai attempted to bring about a settlement fhey w ere 
pemiiUtd bj the Viceroy to interview Mahatma Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders in gaol They had manj interview's 
vv ith Pandit Motilal Nehru and his son at Allahabad and 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders at Poona As a result a 
lettei was drawm up bj the imprisoned Congress leaders 
setting forth the terms on which they would be prepared 
to call off Civil Disobedience movement The contents of 
this leUcr were conveyed to the Viceroy fhe Viceroys 
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reply was conveyed by the peace-makers to the Congress 
leaders The mo\e, ho\/ever, proved abortive 

The Civil Disobedience Moi'ement, meanwiiilc, showed no 
sifins of abatement Before the final b^eakdo^^ n of negotia- 
tions Pandit Malavija and Mr Vitlialbhai Patel, who 
until recently had been the President of the Assembly, 
were ai rested In Bardoli the cultualors icfnscd 
to pay their taxes, burnt then ci ops and miRi ated to Baroda 
The boycott movement brouRht down the sales In Bombay 
alone crores worth of foi eiRii cloth was sealed up by the 
ConpH'ess Picketing of liquor shops badly hit the wine 
merchants 


Tlie mo\ement continued throughout 1930 Tiie 
Government promulgated about a doFCn Ordinances About 
seventy thousand people were mipiisoned Gandhiji’s 
Navnjivan Press was confiscated and security was demanded 
from several other newspapers Latin charges became 
frequent, and Congressmen opened hospitals at se\cial 
places to treat their wounded 


One feature 
"Women's Roll 


that women 
and partici- 
along with 
jail Others 
Tlicir chief 


of the mo\cment was 
came out of the pw dah 
pated in the sliiiggle 
their menfolk Many of them vent to 
toured the country for Swadeshi propaganda 
work, however, was the picketing of liquoi shops and of 
foreign cloth sliops They picketed the shops for weeks 
on end, preventing the customers from entering They 
swarmed into schools and colleges and to the students who 
sought to keep away from hai tats they olTei ed their bangles 
as duiing the War gii Is in England ofleieJ white feathers 
to young men not in khaki 

Meanwhile the Round Table Conference met 111 
Eneland After its close a change 
Irwin-Gandbi Pnot situation The 

Government unconditionally released the diief leaders 
of the Congress on January 25, 1931 Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapm and Mr Jayakar, who had returned from Eng and, 
met the Congi ess leaders at Allah ibad The conversatioi s 
that followed paved the way for a series of ‘nterviews 
which took place between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
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at Delhi at the end of Februarj The result as the Irvnn- 
Gandhi Pact on March 3 Bj the terms of the ajireement 
C11 il disobedience morement was called off and the Govern- 
ment released the pnsoiiers and witlidrew' the Ordinances 
The conv'ersations were conducted between the two auRUSt 
personalities in a good-humoured spirit The Vicerov 
would ask Gandhi if he had got his bag 1 eady to go to jail, 
adding that he was so popular with the Governor there that 
he missed him bndlj On one oi casion Gandhi left his 
shawl behind Tlie Viceroy himself took it to the door 
One ev ening the conference w as prolonged and Miss Slade, 
clad in a graceful san, carried Gandhi’s meal to the Viceroy’s 
House w Inch the Mahatma took in His Evcellencv's study 

Manv of Gandhi’s followers were disappointed at the 
teimsof the Settlement ButGandhi reminded them that they 
were Satv agrahis and that a Satyagrahi, whilst he is ever rea- 
dj for war, must be equally eager for peace Whilst aSatjag- 
rahi nev er j lelds to panic or hesitancj , neither does he think 
of humiliating the other partj', of reducing it to an abject sur- 
I eiider He may not sw erv e from the path of justice and 
max not dictate impossible terms He maj not pitch his 
demands too high, neither may he pitch them too low “A 
Satv agrahi has infinite patience, abundant faith in others, 
and ample hope” 

The Congress met at Karachi in March, 1931, ratified the 
Karachi Congress Gandhi Irwin Settlement and ap 
pointed Gandhi as its sole represen- 
tativ e to the Round Table Conference The Congress also 
adopted a momentous resolution on the fundamental rights 
of the people. Sardar ^'aUabhbhal Patel, referring to tlie 
Satj'agiaha movement just ended, said, " Thanks to God 
that the awakening w as a call to self purification 
Though there have been abberrations, it is a fact 
bej ond challenge that India has given a singular proof 
to the world that mass non-v lolence is no longer the ideal 
dream of the v isio.nrj or a human longing It is a solid 
fact capable of infinite possibilities for a humanity which is 
groaning for want of faith beneath the W'eight of violence 
of which It has almost made a fetish The greatest proof 
that our mov ement w as non violent lies in the fact that the 
peasants falsified the fears of our w orst sceptics They 
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were described as very difficult to organire for non \ lolcnt 
action, and it is they who stood the test with a bra\ cry and 
an endurance that was beyond all expectation ” 


Before Gandhi sailed for Euiope the situation again 
Another Pact grew anxious Congi essmen accns 

ed officials of being slow and nig 
gardly in releasing pi isoners Police was accused of using 
coerci\ e methods in collecting re\ enue in Gujrat and U P 
“The civilians have undone the statesniaii s woi k", com 
plained Gandhi Gandhi published a charge sheet against 
the Goaernment The officials published a siinilai chaigc 
sheet against the Congressmen Hou e\ ei , aftei piolonged 
negotiations between Lord Willingdon, the new \'icerov, ami 
Gandhi, a fresh agreement cvas concluded on August 27, 
and Mahatma Gandhi sailed for Lngland on August 29 


Mahatma Gandhi attended tlie Round Table Confeiencc 
Round Table Conference 

the Congi ess demand in unequivocal 
terms “The Congress,” he said, “seeks independence, includ^ 
ing full contiol of defence forces, exteinnl aftaiis uid finance” 
“if we ai e intent upon complete independence it is^ not from 
any sense of arrogance,” explained Gandhi, it is not 
because we want to parade before the unnerse that ve 
have set ered all connection with the British people Nothing 
of the kind On the contraiy, the Congress contemplates a 
connection with the British people, but that connection 
should he such as can exist between two equals I still 
aspire to be a citwen not in tlie Empire, but in the Common 
wealth, in a partnei ship, if possible, if God walls it, an indis 
soluble partnership, but not a pai tnership super imposed 
upon one nation by anotlier" But Gandhi s demand 
was unheeded, and he returned disappointed 

Second Civil Disobedience Movement 


The second Civil Disobedience movement rommenced 
in the beginning of January, 1932 Mahatma Gandhi re 
turned from the Round Table Conference disappointed, 
but he tvas determined to explore e\ ery avenue of set e 
inent He was anMOUs to sa\e the people from another 
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fiery ordeal Unfortunatelv, e\eiits moAcd ^^lth hurricane 
speed bej ond the control of anyone While Gandln was 
still on tlie higli seas, Ordinances wei e in full swinp in the 
Frontier, U P and Beneal On December 25, Khan Abdul 
Gafiar Khan, called “Frontier Gandhi,” and a few others 
i\ere ai rested undei Regulation III of 1818 and in a week’s 
tnneo\er a thousand Red Shuts were clapped in jails 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mi T A K Sherwani, who entrained 
for Bombay to greet Mahatma Gandhi on his i eturn home 
and to attend the Working Committee meeting, a'eie 
arrested at a wayside station for the offence of disobeying 
the Magistrate’s prohibitory orders Thej w ere ti led soon 
aftei , con\ icted and sentenced 

WILLINGDON GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE 

The Mahatma arm ed at Bombay on December 28 
Maliatma Gandln at once sought an mien lew with tiie 
N iceroy On December 29 he wired to His E\cellencv 
as follows — 

“1 w as not prepai ed on landing j esterdaj to find the 
Frontier and U P Ordinances, shooting in the Frontier and 
the ai I ests of valued comrades in both the proi inces, on the 
top of the Bengal Ordinance, waiting for me 1 do not 
know whether I am to regard these as an indication that 
friendly relations betw'een us are closed or whether j ou 
expect me still to see you and recen e guidance from ^ ou 
as to the course I am to pursue in ad\ ising the Congress 
1 W'ould esteem a ware m replv ” 

The ^hce^0J ’s replj' to Mahatma Gandhi pointed out 
that Avhereas the Viceroy w-as w'llling to meet Gaiidhiji and 
discuss constitutional matters arising out of the Round 
Table Conference and gne all possible advice as to the 
best method of ensuring die successful co operation of the 
Congress, His Excellency tvould in no circumstances 
permit a discussion on the question of the 1 ecent Ordi- 
nances 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a further communication to the Vice- 
roy, requested His Excellency to reconsider his decision 
He also informed him that tiie Working Committee had 
tenUitn ely planned civil disobedience, but the plan would 
be suspended in case of a favourable reply The Congi ess 
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plan included \i}<oii>im hnvcott of Hiiti'.li Roods and con 
cenis, and oKo ch'.ohcdiencc of unmoral laws ” 

\ IC^RO^ S R^:PL^ 

1 lie Pro Ate SiLi elai v to 1 Its C\cclleiic\ the Viceroy 
tclcftiaphcd to G incihiji on laniiary 2 

“ I lii'\ iiiiicli reirret to obsen o that, iiiidri ) our aeli ice, 
tilt' Woikinpr Comiiiittec of tilt Conpress li IS passed rcso 
lotions whieli ineoKe the KCiicial rexu.il of ci\il diobedi 
dice, unless cf itain conditions aic s.itisfied which are stated 
in tour telepiani and the lesoliitions 1 liev repard tins 
attitude as the more deplorable in mcw of the declared 
intention of Ihs Majestj’s Goxcniment and the Goxern 
nnnt of India to expedite the policx of constitutional 
I tfoi ms contained in the Prime Minister’s statement No 
Government, consistent with the discharpc of their icspon 
sibihtv , can be subject to conditions soupht to be imposed 
under the men ice of unlawful action bv am political 
oipanisAtion, nor can the Government of India accept the 
position implied 111 V our telepiam that then policy should 
be dependent on the judpment of V ourself as to the neces 
sitj of measures vvhieh Government have taken aftei the 
most careful and Ihorouph consideration of the facts and 
aft' I all other possible remedies had been exhausted 

"His Cxccllencv and his Government can hardiv 
believe that >ou or the Workinp Committee contemplate 
that His Exccllencv can invite vou with the hope of anv 
adv Aiitapc to an intei v levv', held under the threat of the 
lesumption of civil disobedience ihej must hold jou and 
the Conpress tespoiisible for all consetiucnces that may 
ensue foi the action w Inch the Conpress hav e announced 
their intention of takinp and to meet which the Govern 
ment will tjke all necessaij measures ’ 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S REJOINDER 

T hereupon Mahatma Gandhi sent a lejoinder to His 
Excellencj — 

"I cannot help exprcssinp deep rcpiet for tlie decision 
of Ills Excellency and his Government Surely, it is vyronp 
to describe an honest expression of opinion as a threat 
May 1 1 emind the Gov eminent that the Delhi nepotiations 

vvcie opened and earned on whilst civil disobedieime was 
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on and that, wlien the Pact was made, ci\il lesislance was 
jiot en up but only discontinued ’ 

“Nor IS It fan or correct to supffest that 1 lia\e ever 
advanced tlie claim that any policy of Got ei nnient should 
be depended on my judfjment But I do submit that any 
populai and constitutional Go\ernment would always Yel 
come and sympathetically considei suffprestious made by 
public bodies and then icpicsentativcs and assist them with 
all available infoi mation about their acts 01 Oidiiianccs of 
winch public opinion may disapprove 

“Meanwhile I wish to assure the Go\crnnient that every 
endeavour will be made on the part of the Conpa ess to 
can V on the stiuffgle without malice and 111 a stiictly non* 
\ lolent mannei ” 

Mahatma Gandhi was immediately an ested (at 3 a m 
on lanuaiy 4, 1932) About the same time that Gandhip 
was arrested, a similar warrant was issued aprainst Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress The Working 
Committee of the All-india Congress Committee was 
declared an unlawful association, and prominent Congress- 
men in all prot inces wei c an ested one aftei anothei 

The Governor-General promulgated four Ordinances 
in one single day to fight tlie Cuil Disobedience Movement 
1 he Ordinances invested the Executive with wide powers to 
ai I est people, occupy their houses, confiscate Congress 
funds and demand security fiom printing pi esses 

The Government in a statement justified tlieir measures 
of repression on the ground tliatthe Civil Disobedience Move 
nient would lead to violence and that if it achieved its object 
It would make any form of government impossible In 
using their full lesources against it, the Government claim 
ed, they were fighting the battle not only of the present 
Government but of the Governments of the future 

Mahatma Gandhi, on the other hand, claimed that cn il 
disobedience was not only the natural right of the people, 
specially when they had no effective voice in their own 
Government but that it was also a substitute for violence or 
ai med rebellion "The iion-violent method adopted by the 
Congress,” he said, “gives it a world-wide importance and if 
the method become? demonstrably successful it is likely to 
\ furnish an effective equii alent for w'ar and thus make a 
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lasting: contribution to the proei ess of lnIIl]anlt^ pronninp- 
under the dead \\ eicht of armaments ” 

The Go\ ernment fought the mo\ ement w ith a strong 
hand MaiT\ Congressmen were arrested on sheer sus- 
picion After a short detention thev were let off and 
ser\ ed w’ltli orders, imposing all sorts of i estnctions on 
them In many cases they w ere required to present them 
selves at stated intervals at the police stations And 
because thej refused to abide bj these restrictions they 
vv ere ti led for bi caches of the restiaint orders and jailed 
About 75,000 men and women were imprisoned 
Congress funds were confiscated by the Gov ei nment and 
Congress premises w ei e occupied bv the authorities 


Congress ordimrilj meets everv' j'ear The Cong- 

^ . ressmen decided to hold their annu- 

Dellii Congress of 

the Reception Committee of the 
Congress was declared unlawful by the Government Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu, and Pandit Malav iv a, President-elect of the 
Congress, vv ere arrested But m spite of police v igilance a 
good number of Congressmen from difterent parts of the 
countrj managed to reach Delhi The Subjects Committee 
managed to hold a meeting and drafted five resolutions 
'J he I esolutions w ere circulated amongst the delegates and 
their approv al obtained The open session of the Con 
gress was timed to meet on April 24 The previous night 
houses w ere raided by the police in search for delegates 
and man> were rounded up On Apnl 24 while the 
police were busj' making anaingements, at 9 a ni a batch 
of 150 delegates collected near the Clock Tower in Chandni 
Chowk and elected Mr Rancliordas Amiitlal a millovvner 
of Ahmedabad, as president One of the delegates mov ed 
the resolutions, the most important of them i eaffinmng tlie 
Congi ess decision to vv ork for independence The whole 
proceedings did not take more than ten minutes Before 
the police arriv ed the Congress session had concluded The 
police arrested tlie President and tlie delegates Then 
foi tvv o hours a stream of people came forward to offer 
themselv es for arrest About 630 persons vv ere arrested 
in this connection 
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Next yeai ’s Coiigi ess also met in nioi e or less similar 
circumstances The Go\ eminent 
Calcotta^^ngress ^vould not permit the Concress to 
meet The Congressmen were also 
detemiined to hold the annual session Mi Aney, Actinp: 
Piesident of the Congress, announced that the session 
^\ould meet in Calcutta on March 31 and April i The 
Got eminent leplied b\ declaring the session illegal 
Some of the members of the Reception Committee were 
rounded up Pandit Malat lya and Mr AneVi Acting Congi ess 
President, were arrested on their waj to Calcutta Other 
delegates were arrested at different stations All places 
of public meetings were guarded by tlie police. The 
Congi essnien selected Dharmatolla Esplanade Crossing 
for holding their annual session About 2,000 
delegates are said to have collected there on the appointed 
day and proceeded w'lth their business Mrs Sen Gupta 
was elected President But before she had concluded her 
address the police arn\ ed and arrested her and the delegates 

Tlie Go\ ernment released Mahatma Gandhi on May 8 , 
Gandhi's Belease 1933, the day he embarked on his 

fast of 21 days in connection with 
the Hai pan mo^ eraent Gandhi responded to this gesture 
by suspending the Saty-agraha movement forone month and 
appealing to the Go\ ernment to withdraw' the Ordinances 
and release political prisoners The appeal w'ent un- 
heeded "Gandhi's release”, the Go^ ernment declared, 'was 
solely connected w'lth the Harpan moi enient and indicated 
no change W'hatever in the Go\ e nment's general policy 
towards the release of civil disobedience prisoners or 
towards those who openly’ or conditionally support the 
CIV il disobedience movement The mere temporary' suspen- 
sion of the movement, intended to lead up to negotiations 
W’lth tlie Congress leaders, in no w ay fulfils the conditions 
which would satisfy the Government of India, that ‘in fact 
the civil disobedience mov'ement has been abondoned 
There is no intention of negotiating w ith the Congress for 
the witlidrawal of the civil disobedience movement w'lth a 
V lew to amv ing at any settlement with them m regard to 
these unlawful activities” 
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Mr Aney, the Acting Congress President, extended the 
Poona Conference suspension of the movement by a 
further period of six weeks in view 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s health In the meantime Congress 
leaders, who were out of jails at that time, held a conference 
at Poona to review the situation The Conference decided to 
authorise Mahatma Gandhi to seek an unconditional intei 
view witn the Viceroy with a view to arrive at a settlement 
Mahatma accordingly wired to the Viceroy for an 
interview The Viceroy refused to see Gandhi on the 
ground that so long as civil disobedience continued to be the 
policy of the Congp'ess, an interview would serve no 
purpose 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to modify the Congress 
programme Congressmen, dunng 
Congress Programme his incarceration, in some cases, 

Modified had resorted to secret methods 

in cairying on the Satyagraha 
campaign Gandhi strongly disapproved of this and 
insisted on everything being done in the open At his 
suggestion Mr Aney, Acting Congi ess President, stopped 
mass civil disobedience, including non payment of taxes 
Congressmen were, however, permitted to offer individual 
ci\ il disobedience, but were warned that they would do so 
on their own responsibility, and must not expect any help 
from the Congress All Congress organizations were dis 
solved, but provincial and all India dictatoi s w’ere to con- 
tinue Later, this need of maintaining a stream of dictators 
was done away with by the Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
the next acting President 


On July 26, Mahatma Gandhi disbanded his Satjagraha 
. , Ashram and four days later com- 


Gandhl Re-arrested 


municated to the Bombay Govern 


ment his decision to march from Ahmedabad to Ris w'lth 
33 of his followers The next day the Mahatma and his 
followers were arrested Gandhiji was taken to Poona 
where he was released and served with an order not to 
leave the limits of Poona Mahatma defied the ban and was 
1 L arrested, tried and sentenced to one year’s impi isonmeiit 
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Mahatma Gandhi from the lail addressed a letter to the 
Goiemment, askin" for the facilities 
that he enjo\ed for doing Hanjan 
work 1111116 he was in jaillast time The Government 
would not restore those facilities without imposing condi- 
tions. Gandhiji thereupon commenced a fast as a protest 
The Government released him after a few dai s 

In new of the Goiernments attitude Gandhi decided 
to refrain from oftenng Satj agraha for one j ear “After 
hard prai .ng and fasting’, he said, “I haie come to the con- 
clusion that up to the termination of the peiiod of mi sen- 
tence that is up to August ne\t, 1 must not court imprison- 
ment offering aggressn e cn il resistance’ "Mi release he 
added “has placed me in the most embarrassing position 
As a sahagraln, that is, as a humble seeker of truth some- 
how or other it offends my sense of proprietj to court 
impnsonment in the circumstances created bi mj discharge. 
\Vhatei er is the motii e behind It, 1 maj not quarrel with 
the release. I must e.\amine the act on its ment It appears 
to me to be petti to force the Government to re-arrest me 
bi taking aggressn e action during the unexpired term of 
imprisonment, unless eitraordinari circumstances, which I 
cannot foresee, arise compelling me to reuse my decision 
There is no room for smallness in cnil resistance. 
The self imposed restraint is a bitter cup ^^^le^ I 
said at my trial after tne arrest that to remain outside and 
be a helpless witness of the devastating and demoralising 
effect of the Ordinance rule was an unbearable agony, I 
stated a simple uni amished fact That agony is no less 
to-daj than it was on August 4. But I must bear it 
I cannot be a lulling parti* to the undignified cat-and- 
mouse game if G01 emment have any such tiling in con- 
templation Therefore when, and if, I am arrested again 
and denied Hanjan sen ice, I would not hesitate if I had the 
inner urge to undertake a fast to the finish which should 
not be broken eien if Government released me as they did 
on August 23 last when the danger point had been 
reached 

When the earthquake took place in Bihar in Januarj’ 
1034 Mahatma Gandhi offered co operation to the Govern- 
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mcnt. Mahatma explained why being a stauncii non- 
co-operator he was still oflfering co-operation to the Govern- 
ment. There were occassions, he said, when there was and 
could be no question of non-co-operation, and the Bihar 
calamity presented such an occassion. When they were 
faced with the problem of human suffering all should co- 
operate. “There was no question of fighting the Govern- 
ment,” he told his followers, “when the Government was not 
injuring the interests of people.” 

In April 1934 Congressmen met at Delhi to review the 
situation in the country and 
Delhi Congress bring about refunetioning of the 

Leadcre’ Conference. Congress. The Conference decided 
that the All-India Swaraj Party 
should be revived in order to enable those Congress- 
men who were not offering individual civil disobedience, to 
undertake, through an organisation, constructive programme. 
The Conferene resolved: — 

‘‘In the opinion of the Conference, it is imperative for 
this party to take up the Government challenge in relation 
to the forthcoming election to the Legislative Assembly to 
secure the election of its candidates on the following 
issues; — (a) to implement the country’s mandate to get all 
repressive laws repealed ; (b) to reject the proposals con- 
tained in the White Paper and to get them replaced by a 
national demand on the lines indicated by Mahatma Gandhi 
at the Round Table Conference, so that the country may 
re-affirm its confidence in the Indian National Congress. 

The decisions of tlte Conference were conveyed by a 


Gandhi’s Letter 


deputation to Mahatma Gandhi, who 
was then touring in Bihar. 


Mahatma Gandhi, after conferring with the deputationsts. 


gave his blessing to the revival of the Swaraj Party. 
In a letter to Dr. Ansari, dated Patna, April 5, 1934, he 


wrote : — 


Dear Doctor Ansari, 

"It was good of you, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Doctor 
Bidhan Roy to come all the way to Patna to discuss the 
resolutions arrived at recently at the informal meeting of 
some Congressmen at Delhi and to ascertain my opinion 
on them. I have no hesitation in welcoming the revival of 
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the Swaraj Part\ and the decisions of that meetins to take 
part in the forthcomine election to tlie Assembly, w hich 
\outellnieis about to be dissolied My \ie\vs on the 
utilitj of the lejrislatiires in the present state are w ell-knovrn 
Thej remain, on the w hole, w hat they werem 1920 But 
I feel that it is not onh risht bat also the dutj- of e\ erj 
CoiiErressman. who, for some reason or other, does not want 
to or cannot take part in cull resistance but who has faith 
in enlrj into lefpslatures, to seek entry and form a combi- 
nation in order to prosecute tlie prosrramme which they 
behe\ e to be in the interest of the countrj Consistentlj 
w iih m j \ lew s ibm e-inentioned 1 shall be at the disposal 
of the partj at all times and render such assistance as it 
IS in m\ pow er to jnr e 

"Youre sincerelv, 

“M K Gandlir 

On April 7, 1934 Mahatma Gandlii issued a sensa- 
tional statement, adMsinc the 
Cml Disobedience Congressmen to suspend ci\il dis- 
obeaience. The lollownng is the te,\t 

, of tlie statement — 

“This statement owes its inspiration to a personal chat 
with the inmates and associates of the Satjagraha Ashram 
who had just come out of pnson, and whom at Raiendra 
Babu’s instance. 1 had sent to Bihar More specialh' it is 
due to a rer ealing information I got in tlie course of a con- 
\ersation about a \alued companion of long standing who 
was fourd reluctant to perform the full prison task, pre- 
ferring his pn\ ate studies to tlie allotted task This was 
uuaoubtedK contrary to the rules of Satiagraha More 
than the imnerfection of the fnend, whom I lo\e more than 
e\tr, it biought home to me nij own imperfections The 
friend said he had tliought that I was aware of his weakness 
I was blind Blindness in a leader is unpardonable I 
saw at once that I must, for the time being, remain the sole 
rep’-csent.atn e of ciiil resistance in action 

'Di 1 ing the informal Conference at Poona in 
lull hst. 1 had stated that while mant indnidual cml resis- 
lers w ould he w elcorae, c\en one was sufficient to keep 
, ah’ c the nicssagt of Satyagraha Xow after much search- 
ing of the heart, I haie armed at Uic conclusion tliat in the 
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pi esent circumstances, only one, and that myself and no 
other, should, for the time being, bear the lesponsibility of 
civil resistance, if it is to succeed as a means of acliicving 
Puma Swaraj 

“1 feel that the masses have not received the full mes 
sage of satyagraha owing to its adulteration in the process 
of transmission It has become clear to me that spiritual 
instruments suffer in their potency when their use is taught 
through non spiritual media Spiritual niessages are self 
propagating The leactioii of tlie masses throughout tlie 
Harijan tour has been the latest forcible illustration of wliat 
1 mean The splendid response of the masses has been 
spontaneous I he workers themselves were ama/jed at the 
attendance and the fervour of the vast masses whom they 
had neier t cached 

"Satyagraha is a purely spintual weapon It may be 
used for what may appear to be mundane ends, and through 
men and women who do not understand its spirituality, 
provided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual 
Everyone cannot use surgical instiumcnts Many may use 
them if there is an expert behind them directing their use 
I claim to be a satyagraha expert in the making I have 
need to be far more cai eful tlian the expert surgeon who 
IS complete master of his science I am still a humble 
searcher The very nature of this science of satyagraha 
precludes the student from seeing more than the step 
immediately in front of him 

'The introspection, prompted by the conversation 
with the Ashram inmates, has led me to the conclusion that 
I must advise all Congressmen to suspend civil resistance 
for Swaraj, as distinguished from specific grievances 
They should leav e it to me alone It should be resumed 
by otliers m my lifetime only under my direction, unless 
one arises claiming to know tlie science better than I do, 
and inspires confidence I give this opinion as the author 
and initiator of satyagraha Henceforth, therefore all 
who have been impelled to civil resistance foi Swaiaj 
under my advice, directly given 01 indirectly inferred, 
will pltasc desist from civil resistance I am quite convinc- 
ed that tins IS the best course in the interest of India’s 
fight for freedom 
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"I cim in deadly earnest about tins ffieate&t of 
weapons at the disposal of mankind It is claimed for 
satyaRi aha that it is a complete substitute foi violence 01 
wai It IS desipned, theiefore, to leach the heaits both of 
the so called terrorists and the lulers who seek to loot out 
the teiToi ists by eiiiasculatinj? the whole nation But the 
indiflerent enil lesistance of many, firiand as it has been m 
Its results, has not touched the hearts eithei of the 
ten ousts 01 the tuleis as a class Unadulleiated satya- 
Ki alia must touch the heai ts of both 

“ I o test the truth of the pi oposition, satyapi aha 
needs to be confined to one qualified person at a time 
Ihetiial has neiei been made It must be made now 
Let me caution the leadei a^inst niistaking; sntyapiiaha for 
meie ci\il lesistaiice It eo\eis much more than end 
usistanee It means lelentless search foi tiiith and the 
power that such a search prives to the se.ii chei The 
search can only be pin sued by strictly non \ lolent means 

“What ai e the ci\ il resislers thus fi eed to do if they 
ai e to be I eady for the c«ill whenex er it comes ? I hey 
must leal n the ai t and the beauty of self denial and volun- 
taiypoxerty They iiuist engage themselves in nation* 
building activities, the spread of Khaddar through 
personal hand spinning and hand weaving, the spi ead of 
communal unity of heaiU by n repi oachable personal 
conduct towards one aiiotlier 11 every walk of life, the 
banishing of untouchabihty in exery shape or form in one's 
ow n pel son, the spread of total abstinence fi oin intoMcat* 
mg dunks and drugs by personal contact with mdixudual 
addicts, and generally, by cultivating personal purity 
These are sei x ices xvhich provide maintenance on the pooi 
man’s scale Those for xvbom the poor man’s scale is not 
feasible should find a place in small unorganised industries 
ot national impoi tance xvhich give a better xvagt Let it be 
undci stood that cix'il lesistance is for those xx'lio kiioxv and 
perform the duty of voluntaiy obedience to laxv and 
aiithoiitx 

“it IS haidlx necessaiy to say that m issuing this 
statement I am m no way usurping the function of the 
Congi css Mine is mere an adx ice to those xvho look to 
me fo guidance in matters of Satyagraha ' — M K Gandhi 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Visit To Europe 


Mahatma Ganelin left the shoies of Bombay on AuRUst 
29, 1931, •ind sailed by the good sliip Rajpiitana 
to tike pait in the Round Table Conferenct I le^ travelled 
hi the thud class and with the least possible kit “We are 
the lepresentatives of the poorest country in the world 
and we h.nc no right to go about with costly suit 
cases," said he to his followeis And from Aden his coin 
rides had to send back to India their suit cases and cabin 
trunks Ml Moiton Jack, Captain of the ship, treateil 
Mahatma \\ ith great resjiect “I am a pi isoner to you foi a 
fortnight,” said Gandhi to the Captain “I will treat you well, 
but can make no promises about the weathei,” leplied the 
Captain Mahatma slept on the deck under the twinkling 
stars and passed his time in chatting merrily with 
passengers and playing with little children lie rose as 
usual at 4 111 the morning and attended to his daily 
loutine He held prayer iiicetiiigs which were attended by 
the passengeis 

At Aden Mahatma was gi\en a lousing icception by the 
Indians and the Arabs A purse, eontaining was 

presented to liini The Mahatma visited the Indian 
cpiaiters and called on the Resident 

Mahatma was welcomed by the Indians and Egyptians 
at Sue/ Madame Zaghlul, w'idow of the famous 
Egyptian leader, sent him a message of greetings and 
good luck 

At Port Said a delegation of Egyptians and Indians 
w'elconied Mahatma and presented bouquets to him 

Gandhi was welcomed by Mademoissle Madehenc 
Rolland and students when the ship airncd at Marseilles 
The French students piesented an address to Gandhm 
asking him “to bring healing balm to the wai weary 
and exploitation blinded nations of Euiope” 

Asked if he had anything to declare by the customs 
authorities, Mahatman replied, "I am a poor mendicant, my 
earthly possessions consist of si\ spiiininpf wheels, prison 
dishes, a can of goat’s milk, six home spun loin cloths, 
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towels and my reputation which cannot be worth much ” 
1 he Inspector smiled and passed him on 

At Pans enoi n ous crowds greeted the representatn e 
oF India Fiench loui nalists began to volley him witli ques 
tions One of them asked, if he would tra\ erse the sti eets of 
London and entei Huckingham Palace in his loin 
cloth Mahatmaji leplied joculaily, "jou in jour countiv 
wear plus fours, I prefei minus fouis" 

Maliatmaji attended the Indian students’ reception and 
left by the P and O special foi Calais When she made a 
biiefhaltat the Gni r dr Lyowi, the Indian students 
made a demonstration and cheered him \ ociferously An 
American microphoned a few words from Gandhiii testify 
ing to the thiill he felt to be m the fiee atmosphere of one 
of the world’s greatest Republics 

ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 

Mahatmaji reached Folkestone harboui at 2 p m , on 
September 12 Though it was raining heavily, the vicinity 
of the harbour was thronged with admiring spectators The 
rush was so great that piecautions had to be taken bv the 
police and entrance to the Harbour Station was regulated by 
permits Mahatnian was received by Mr F M Vincent, on 
behalf of the Secretary cf State and the Government, and by 
Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru and was driven off in a motor cai 
Gandhi arriv ed in London at 4 p m the same day 
and was dnven straight to the Fi lends’ Meeting House on 
Euston Road whei e a grand 1 eception was held in his honour 
Mahatmaji then motored to Kingsley Hall where he 
was welcomed by the Maj'or of Poplar He appeared at the 
balcony and acknowledged the greetings of hundreds await 
mg his arrival Kingsley Hall is situated amongst the poor 
of London, hence Gandluii piefeired it to any other place 
Mihatmaji’s attendance at the Round Table Con- 
ference formed only a small part of his activities in 
England A good part of Ins time was taken up by 
unofficial meetings with the otliei delegates to 
the Conference He also spent a good deal of his 
time in intei viewing members of the Government and 
other eminent personages The intervals that ensued 
in the midst of his Confei ence duties he dev oted to 
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victims places o{ iiitei-csf in Eniiiand. He was i-r-cf-iv- 
eii wherever he went with tlie utmost eonsideratinn 
and hospitality. Me was invited to IJiickin!:ham 
Palace to a party given to the Round Table Confen nee 
delegates where he went with h'l.s loin-cloth on ae.d had a 
few minutes' conver,=aiion with Their Maiesiies the King 
and Oueen. 

\-ISIT TO MANCHESTER 

Mahatma Gandhi paid a visit to Manchester where he met 
mill-owners and operatives whom Gandhi found to be 
free from prejudice and receptive of new facts. Gandhi called 
on Mr. C. P. Scott, of the “Mancliester Guardian", the ‘‘most 
impartial and honest paper in Great Britain." 

Gandhiji visited the famous educational centres of Eton, 
0 .\-ford and Cambridge, where he was warmly welcomed 
by professors with whom he talked on various subjects. 1-lc 
also addressed students' organisations on the trend of 
ruiTt-nt politics. 

G-indhiji paid a visit to Canterbury, the re-sidence of 
the Archbishop and famou.s for its Cathedral. He was the 
guest of Dean Johnson. He had very cordial conversation 
n ith the Archbishop and -several othe its. He also attended 
evening service at the Cathedral. 

Gandhiji vi.siied various other places in England, chief 
of them being Chichester, Nottingham and Birmingham. He 
also visited the Islington Dairy Show, where the goat which 
uas feeding him with milk and which had been named after 
him. won the first nrize. 

VISIT TO CELEBRITIES 

Among the celebrities whom Gandhiji visited in 
England were Jlr. George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Arthur 
licndei-se.n and Jlr. Lloyd George. Gandhiji had about 
three hours' talk wifn Sir, Lloyd George. He met Col. 
JIaddock, the famous English Surgeon who performed a 
difficult operation on him for appendicitis while he was a 
prisoner in Ven-awdda Jail in 3924. He also met Lord Irwin. 

Gandhi met the world-famous comedian Charlie Chap- 
lain who gaily chatted wth Gandhiji on the good or evil of 
machines; Charlie sat for a while with Mahatma, prayed 
with him on a carpet and then went away immensely 
pleased. 
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GANDHI It’S BIRTHDAY 

Giindhiu’s biithdav (Oct 2 ) was celebrated by the In 
dependent Labour Partj, the Gandhi Society and tlie 
Congress League with a fruitarian dinnei, to which lu was 
imitcd About -^oo people weic piesenl A spinning 
wheel was presented to him on behalf of those piesent 

The Indian residents of London, compiising inostlv 
merchants and students, gave sepaiate receptions to 
Gandhiji In a leception arranged foi liim at the Giiildlnll 
London, Gandhip was presented with a purse containing 
£ 

Gaiidhiji addressed various meetings in England, 
and gate an impressne lendering to the Coliiiiibia Gianio 
phone Compaiiy of his leflections on tlie existence of Ciod 
which lasted six and a half minutes 

During his stay in England two detectives. Sergeant, 
Evans and Rogers, and an aunit of consUbles weie 
told oft to look aftei him “ 1 o me E\ ans and Rogers,” 
savs Gandhi, “were no inci e police officers I liey became 
mv tiustee guides and fi lends looking aftci my comfnits 
with the punctilious cat e of lo\ ing nui ses ” 

GOOD B\E 10 BRIIAIN 
Mahatma Gandni left I ondon on December ? In a 
parting message to the British people, he said 

“I am glad to be returning to India, but son y to have to 
leave England 1 hat is my happy condition” “ The English 
people should believe me”, continued Gandhiji, “when I say 
that, if It falls to iny lot to fight them, I will be engaged in 
alightnevei ovit of haticd, but most suiely out of love, 
even as I hav e fought some of my dearest 1 elations 
I fence I am detei mined to make ev ei y eftbrt to continue 
CO opeiation as fai as it is consistent with national self les 
pect” Gandhin added tliat he had always asked Indians to 
fight for hbei t\ without hatred against the English As 
the result of Ins visit to England, he felt it more incumbent 
on him now to inipiess on his fellow countivmen that 
they should have no bittei ness, against the English 
IN PARIS 

Pans tuincd out at its best to welcome the 
repi esentative of India At the station, Mahatmap w as met 
by membeis of the Indian community and otheis 
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The Commissioner of Police escorted Gandhi walkinp arm 

m arm, through the surging crouds who had collected there 
After facing a batter\ of cameras Maliatmaji droxe straight 
to the Hotel at St LaVarc, where he put up during his short 
stay in the gaj capital 

Mahatma next w ent to the little tow n of ViDcneut e on 
the extremili of Lake Gene\ c to \ isit Roniain Roland, the 
famous s(ii>nnf Though it was not customai y in Six itT'erland 
to milk goats at that time of the \ eai , M Roland persu- 
aded the peasants to break then tradition in order to supply 
Mahatmaji with milk Keeping Villenenie as his head- 
quarters, Mahatinan made short trips to Lausanne and 
Oeneia and also iisited some Swiss ullages 

Addressing a meeting at Genei a Gandhi “referred to 
India's experience in non iiolence and suggested its adop- 
tion h} the League of Nations for enforcing its decisions 

THROUGH ITALY 

Leai ing \'illeneu\ e and its pleasant memories. Mahat- 
man entrained for Rome, c» tatiir to Bnndisi 
The train reached Rome on December 12 Mahatmaji 
alighting, was taken straight to his Villa by his host, General 
Itforis, formerlj head of ci\ 1 ! ai lation in Italv Gandhiji 
could not sec the Pope as he nei er gai e audience in the 
eiening, nor on a Sunday as the nextdax happened to be 
Gandhiji, how ever, iisited tlie Vatican "And what would I 
haienotgiientobeabletobow mj head before hung image 
at the Vatican of Christ,” saas Gandhi “It was not without 
a wrench that I could tear rovself away from the scene of 
111 mg tragedy I saw there at once that nations like 
mdn iduals could only be made through the agonj of the 
Cross and m no other way loj comes not out of infliction 
of pain on others but out of pain voluntarilj borne by one- 
self” 


Iilahatmaii visited Signor JIussolini, Italian dictator, at 
6 p m on the same day and had a short conversation with 
him Princess Maria, the youngest daughter of the King of 
' Itali, paid a iisit to Gandhiji shorth before 
he left for Bnndisi The Pnpcess com ersed with Mahatma 
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foi half an hour and joined Ihe evening piayers 
conducted bv him 

On Decenibei J4, Gandhiji cnibaikcd on board 
the S S Pihiia at Brindisi, bound for Bombay 

At Port Said, Mahatmaji met a number of deputation- 
ists, includinfc one of llie “Wafd” Party Gandhiji landed 
at Bombay on December 28 


Declaration of Rights 


The follow iiiR resolution was passed by the Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931 — 

1 his Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses 
to understand wtiat the Sw’arai, as conceived by the 
Congress, means to them, it is desirable to state the posi- 
tion of the Congress in a manner easily understood by 
them 

The Congress, therefore, declares that any constitution 
which may be agreed on to on its behalf shall provide or 
enable the Sw'araj Got eniment to pro\ ide the following — 

1 The fundamental rights of people, such as (n) 
Freedom of association , (A) Freedom of speech and the 
nress , (c) Freedom of conscience and fieedom of profession 
and practice of religion subject to public order and 
moralitj , {(f) Protection of the culture language, and 
script of minonties , (c) Equal rights to the obligations of 
all citizens, without any bar on account ofse\,(/)No 
linbihtj' to attach to any person by reason of religion, caste 
or creed in regard to public emploj ment, office of power 
or honour and exercise of anv trade or calling , (^1 Equal 
rights of all citizens of access to and use of public roads, 
public w'clis, and all other places of public resoi't , (/i) The 
right to keep and bear arms in accordance wnth the regula- 
tions and reservations made in that behalf , and (/) No 
person shall be deprived of his liberty, noi his dwelling or 
property shall be entered into, sequestered or confiscated, 
save in accordance w ith law 

2 Religious neutrality on the part of the State 

j A living wage for industrial workers, limited hours 
of labour, healthy conditions of work, protection against the 
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economic consequences of old ape, sickness and oneniploj-' 
ment 

4 Labour to be fieed fioni serfdom or conditions 
borderinp on serfdom 

5 Protection of women workers and specially 
adequate provision for leave dunnp the maternitj period 

6 Prohibition against tlie emploj inent of children of 
school-going age in factories 

7 The I ight of labour to form Unions to protect 
their interests wuth suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes bj arbitration 

8 A substantial reduction of land revenue and 
agricultural rents paid by peasants in case of uneconomic 
holdings, e\emption from rent for such period as maj be 
neressarj', relief being given to small zamindars W'henet ei 
necessan,’ by reason of such reduction 

9 The impositon of progressue income ta\ on 
agricultural incomes above a fixed income 

10 A graduated inheritance tax 

1 1 Adult suffrage 

12 Free primarj education 

13 Militar}' expenditure to be reduced by at least one 
half of the present scale 

14 Expenditures and salaries in the Civil Departments 
to be largely reduced A'o servant of the State other than 
a specially employed expert anil the like to be paid above 
a certain fixed figure which should not ordinarily exceed 
Rs 500 per month 

To The protection of indigenous cloth by the exclu- 
sion of foreign cloth and foreign vam from the country' 

16 Total prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs 

1 7 No duty' on salts 

18 Control over Exchange and currency' policy so as 
to help Indian industries and bring relief to masses 

19 Control by the State of the key industries and 
mineral resources 

20 The control of usury, direct or indirect 
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Histone Trial of Mahatma Gandhi 


Mahatina Gandhi, the author of the non co operation 
nio\ einent, along ith his comrade Mi Banker, was 
iriested on 10 Maich 1922 on a charge of sedition Ne\t 
da\ he « as produced before the Magistrate Asked about 
his profession, Gandhiji said “fanner and weaver” m ith a 
slow, clear and emphatic accent The Magistrate was as if 
startled, because the answer was so out of the ordinary He 
paused a little before noting it down, perhaps to ascertain 
whether hfe was really serious in making that declaiation 
Maliatmaji then said “I simply wish to state that when 
the proper time comes I shall plead guilty so far as dis- 
affection towards Go\ eminent is concerned It is quite 
true that I am the Editor of “Young India,” and that the 
aiticles read in my presence were ivnttcn by me and the 
propnetors and publisher had permitted me to control the 
whole policy of the paper ” 

Mr Shankerlal Banker, the second accused, stated 
that at the proper tunc he ivould plead guilty to the charge 
of having published tlie articles complained of 

Charges w'ere framed on three counts under section 
124 — A and the accused w'ere then committed to the 
sessions 


The Sessions trial of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr 

o , mil Shankerlal Banker, commenced on 

besBions Trial u o t-i 1 u 

March 18, 1922 The charges hav 

mg been read out Mr C Broomfield, the Judge, asked 

Mahatma Gandhi w'hether he pleaded guilty or claimed to 

be tried 

Mahatma Gandhi I plead guilty to all charges I 
obsen e that the King’s name has lieen omitted from the 
charges and it has been properly omitted 

The Judge saw no advantage in going through the 
evidence, and decided to convict the accused on their plea 
However, he allow'ed the Advocate General to refer to the 
articles and have his say on the question of sentence 
After the address of the Advocate General the Court 
asked Mahatma Gandhi — Do you wish to make a state 
ment on question of sentence 
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Mahatma Gandhi I would like to make a statement 

Court Could you gi\ e me in w riting to put it on 
record 

Mahatma Gandhi Ishaltgne it as soon as I finish 
It reading 

Before reading his wiitten statement, Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke a few words as introductory remarks to the whole 
statement He said — Before I read this statement I would 
like to state that 1 entirely endorse tlie learned Advocate 
General’s remarks m connection with my humble self 
I think that he was entirely fair to me in all tlie statements 
that he has made, because it is \ ery true, and I ha\ e no 
desue w'hatsoeier to conceal from this Court, the 
fact, that to preach disaffection towards tlie existing 
system of Government has become almost a passion w ith 
me and the learned Ad\ ocate General is also entirely in the 
right when he says that my pi caching of disaffection did 
not commence w'lth my connection w ith “Young India” but 
that It commenced much earlier and in the statement that I 
am about to read, it wall be my painful duti to admit 
before this Court that it commenced much earlier tlian the 
period stated by the Advocate General It is the most 
painful duty with me but I haie to discharge that 
duty knowing tlie responsibilitj' that rests upon my should 
ers, and I wish to endorse all the blame that the learned 
Advocate General has thrown on mj’ shoulders in connec- 
tion W'lth the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences 
and Chauri Chaura occurrences Thinking o\er these 
deeph night after night, it is impossible for me 
to dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes 
of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay He is 
quite right w’hen he says, tliat as a man of responsibility, 
a man haiing recen ed a fair share of education, liaxing 
had a fair share of expenence of this world, 1 should ha\ e 
know’n the consequences of eiery one of my acts I knew 
that I was playing with fire. Iran tlie risk and if I was 
set free I would still do the same I have felt it this 
nomiiig that I would ha\ e failed in my dut\ , if 1 did not 
saj what I said here just now' 

1 wanted to avoid \ioIence I still want to aioid mo- 
lence Non \ loleiice is the first article of m\ faith It is also 
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tlie Iasi article of niy creed But 1 had to make my choice 
1 had either to submit to a sj'stem which I considered had 
done an irrepaiable hann to my coimtrv, or incur the risk 
of the mad fury of mj' people bursting foi tli, when they 
understood the truth from my lips I know that my people 
have sometimes gone mad I am deeply sorry for it and 
1 am, therefore, here to submit not to a light penalty but 
to the highest penalty I do not ask for mercy I do not 
plead any extenuating act 1 am here, therefore, to invite 
and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that may be 
inflicted upon me, for what in law is a deliberate crime 
and w'hat appears to me to be tlie highest duty of a citizen 
The only course open to you, the Judge, is, as I am just 
going to say in my statement, either to 1 esign your post, or 
inflict on me tlie sci erest penalty', if y ou believ e that the 
system and law y ou are assisting to administer are good 
for the people 1 do not expect that kind of conversion, 
but by the time I ha\e finished with my statement you wall 
perhaps have a glimpse of W’hat IS raging within my bieast 
to run this maddest risk which a sane man can run 


The follownng statement was then read out 
i owe It perhaps to the Indian public and to the 

that I should explain why from a staunch loyalist and co- 
operator I ha\ e become an uncompromising disaftectiomst 
and non-co operator To the court too I should say why 
1 plead guilty to the charge of promoting disaffection 
towards the Government established by law in India 

My public life bagan in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather My first contact with British audio 
rity' in that country was not of a happy character I 
discovered that as a man and an Indian 1 Ind no rights 
More coiTectly I disco\ ered that I need no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian 

But I was not baffled I thought that this treat 


ment of Indians xvas an exciescene upon a sy'stem 
that intnnsically and mainly is good I gave the Govern 
mciit my voluntary and hearty’ co operation, criticising 
It freely where I felt it w'as faulty but ne\ er wishing 


Its destruction 
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ConsequentlA when the e\istence of the Empire 
was tlireatened in 1899 by the Boer chalienjie, I offered 
inA sen ices to it, raised a \ olunteer ambulance corps 
and sen ed at se\ eral actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladj smith Similarh in 1006 at tlie time of 
Zulu re\olt I raised stretdier-bearer part} and sened 
till the end of the ‘ rebellion ’ On both these occa- 
sions 1 recei\ ed medals and was e\en mentioned in des 
patches For niA work in South Africa 1 was Ri'en by 
Lord Hardinire a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Alcda! 'When 
the war broke out in 1914 betw een England and Ger- 
mam I raised a a olunteer ambulance corps in London 
consisting of the then resident Indians m London, 
chief]} students Its work was acknowledged b}' the 
authonties to be \ aluable Lastl} , in India w hen a special 
appeal was made at tlie War Conference in Delhi in 1918 
b} Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at tlie cost of 
ni} healtli to raise a corps in Kheda and the response was 
being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were 
receiA ed In all these efforts at seiw ice I w as actuated b\ 
the belief that It was possible b} such sen ices to go in a 
status of full equalit} in the Empire for ni} countr} men 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Acti 
a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom 
I felt called upon to lead an intensu e agitation against it 
Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
massacre of Jalhanwala Bag and culminating m crawling 
orders, public flogging and other indescnbable humiliations 
1 discoiered too that the plighted word of Prime Ifinister to 
the llusalmans of India regarding the integnt} of Turke\ 
and the Holy Places of Islam vras not like!} to be fulfilled 
But in-spite of the forebodings and the graie warnings of 
fnends at the Amntsar Congress in 1919 , 1 fought for co 
operation and w orking the ilontagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
hoping that the Pnme Jlinister w ould redeem hts promise 
to the Indian Mussalmans, that the Punjab wound would be 
healed and that tlie reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactorv 
though the} w ere, marked a new era of hope m the life 
of India 

But all that hope was shattered The Khflafat pro- 
mise was not lO be redeemed The Puniab crime was 
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white-w.ibliLd .incl niobl culpnts went not onl^ unpunished 
but rcin.nncd in sen ice and some continued to diaw 
pensions fiom the Indiin revenue, and in some cases ueie 
e\cn lew aided 1 saw too that not only did the lefomis 
not niailv a cliaiip:e of lieait, but wcic only a method of 
fui then diaining India of her wealth and of prolonging hei 
SCI \ itudc 

I came leluctantly to the conclusion that the Biitish 
eonnection had made India moic helpless than she t\ei 
was before, politicalh and economically A disarmed 
India has no power of i esistance against any aggressor if 
she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him So 
much IS this the case that sonic of oiii best men considei 
that India must take generations bcfoic she can acliieie 
the Dominion status She lias become so pool that she 
has little power ol icsisting famines Befoie the British 
ad\ ent India spun and w o\ e in oi er millions of cottages 
just the supplement she needed for adding to her meagre 
agricultural resources I his cottage industn, so \ital 
for India's existence, has been ruined by inciedibly heart 
less and inliuman processes as desci ibed by English wit 
nesses Little do town dwellers know how the semi staived 
masses of India are slowly sinking to Iifelcssness Little 
do they know that their niiseiable comfort repiesents the 
biokeragc tliej get foi the woik tliev do for the foieign 
exploiter, tliat the profits and the brokerage are sucked 
from the masses Little do they icalise that the Goi em- 
inent established bv law in Bi itish India is carried on for 
the exploitation of the masses No sophistry, no jugglery 
in figures can explain aw'ay tlie evidence that the skeletons 
in many villages present to tlie naked eye I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town dwellers of 
India w^IIha\e to answer, if there is God aboie, for this 
crime against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in 
history. The law' itself m tins countiy has been used to 
serve the foreign cxploilor Mj' unbiassed examination of 
the Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at 
least ninety' five percent of coni ictions were wholly bad 
My experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every' ten the condemned men 
W'ei e totally innocent riieii crime consisted in the loi e 
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of their countn In ninetj-nine cases out of hundred 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans in 
the Courts of India This is not an exaggerated picture 
It is true experience of almost e\ery Indian who has had 
anj thing to do « ith such cases In nn opinion the admi- 
nistration of laii is thus prostituted conscioush- or un- 
consciouslj for the benefit of tlie exploiter 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their 
Indian associates in the administration of the countrj’ do 
not knoiA that the\ are engaged in the cnme I hare 
attempted to describe I am satisfied tliat many English- 
men and Indian officials honestlx belieie that they are 
administering one of the best sj stems de\ised in the world 
and that India is making steadj though slow progress 
They do not know that a subtle but effective s\stem of 
terronsm and an organised display of force on the one 
hand, and the depmation of all powers of resistance or 
self-defence on the other, ha\e emasculated tlie people 
and induced in them the habit of simulation This 
awful habit has added to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators 

Section 124-A under which I am happily charged is 
perhaps the prince among the political sections of the 
Indian Penal Code designed to suppress tlie hbertj- of the 
citizen Affection cannot be manufactured or regulated 
b\ law If one has no affection for a person or s\ stem 
one should be free to gn e the fullest expression to his 
disaffection, so long as he does not contemplate, promote 
orincite to nolence. But the section under which Jlr 
Banker and I are charged is one under which mere pro- 
motion of disaffection is a cnme I ha\ e studied some 
of the cases tned under it, and I know that some of the 
most lo\ ed of India's patriots hax e been con\ icted under 
It I consider it a prix ilege, tlierefore, to be charged under 
that section I haAe endeax cured to give in the bnefest 
outline tlie reasons for my disaffection I hax e no personal 
ill-w ill against any single administrator, mudi less can I 
liax e an\ disaffection towards tlie King's person But I 
N hold It to be a X irtue to be disaffected tow ards a Goxeni- 
iiient XI hich in its totahtj has done nore harm to India 
than anv prexious sjstem India is less manlj under 
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lliL Hi itisli rult thaii sIil exe'" wa^ befoic Holding such 
a bdief, I consider it to be a siii to ha\ l affection for the 
system And it has been a precious privilep:c foi me to 
be able to write xvhat I have written in the xaiious articles 
tendered in e\ idciicc apt^imst me 

In fact, I beliexe that I have rendered a seivicc to 
India and itnpland bv sliowiiiR by non co operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in W’liich both aie 
hvinp In nn humble opinion, non co operation with 
e\il IS as much a duty as is cooperation with good 
Hut in the past, non eo operation has been deliberatly 
CNpressed iii \ lolenee to the e\ tl doci I am endeux oui 
inp to shoxx to mv countrymen that x loleiil non co opei 
ation only multiplies exil and that as evil can only be 
sustained by violence, xvithdiawal of support of exil le 
quiies complete abstention fiom xiolence Non-xiolence 
implies \ oluntary submission to penaltj for non co 
operation with ex il I am he c, therefore, to inx itc and 
submit cheerfully to the highest penalty ^at can be in 
flicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and 
what appeal's to me to be the highest duty of a citizen 
The only course open to you, Mi Judge, is eithei to resign 
your post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you 
feel that the law you are called upon to administer is an 
evil and that in reality I am innocent , or to inflict on me 
the sex crest penalty if you beliexe that the sy*teni that 
framed the laxv, tliat you are assisting to administer, is good 
for the people of this country and tliat my activity is there 
fore injurious to the public wreal ” 

Mr Banker said "I only xvant to say that I had the 
pm liege of pnnting these articles and I plead guilty to the 
charge I hax'e got nothing to say as regards the 
sentence ” 


The folloxving 
3 udgnient 


IS the full text of the judgment — 
Mr Gandhi, you have made my 
task an easy one by pleading 
guilty to tlie charge Nevertheless, xx'hat remains, namelv 
the determination of a just sentence, is perhaps as difficult 
a proposition as a judge in this country could have to face 
The law is no respectoi of persons Nevertheless it \x ill 
be impossible to ignore the fact that j ou are in’ a different 
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cateson* frum any pci^on I have Lvt.r liied or am hkd> to 
lia\ e to ti \ U w oiild be impossible to ignore the fact that in tlic 
c V Co of millions of jour coiintivmen, \ouare a frrcai patnot 
and a great Icadei Even those who diflei from jou in poli- 
tics look upon j ou as a man of hich ideals and of noble and 
even sainllv life 1 have to deal with jou in one character 
onij It lb not iii\ diitj and I do not presume to judge or 
criticise V ou in am (iiher character It is m\ dutv to judpa. 
vou as a man subject to tlve law, w'lio by his own admission 
has broken the law and committed what to an ordinarv man 
must appeal to be a grav e offence against the State 1 do 
not forget that \ou have on many occasions, as 1 am willing 
to believe, done much to pi event violence But having 
ugard to the nature of jour political teaching and the nature 
of many of those to whom it was addressed, how you could 
hav c continued to behev e that v lolcnce w ould not be the 
inev liable eonsequence, it pisses mj capacity to undei’Stand 
There aic probably few people in India, who do not 
Mncerelv legiet that you should have nude impossible for 
anj Gov emment to leav e j ou at liberty But it is so 1 
am trying to balance what is due to vou against what 
appears to me to be necessarv- in the interest of die public 
and 1 propose in passing sentence to follow the precedent 
of a case in many rc'spects similar to tins case tliat was 
ilecided some twelve years ago, 1 mean the case against Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak under the same Section The sentence 
that was passed upon him as it finally stood was a sentence 
of simple impnsoninent for SIN years You will not consi- 
dei It unreasonable, I think, that vou should be classed watli 
Mr Tilaki e a sentence of tw^o years’ simple imprison- 
ment on each count of the charge, sin years in all, which J 
feel It my duty to pass upon you, and I should like to say 
in doing so that if the course of events in India should 
make It possible for the Gov ernment to reduce tlie period 
and '•elease v ou. no one w ill be bettci pleased than I 

1 he Judge to Mr Banker — 1 assume v ou hav e been 
to a large extent under the influence of j our chief The 
sentence that 1 propose to pass upon you is simple imprison- 
ment for six months on each o£ ft e first two counts, that IS 
to sav', simple impnsoniJient for one year and a fine of a 
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thousand nipecs on the third count, u’ltli bi\ nionthb simple 
iinpribomnent in default 

Mahatma Gandhi said — 1 would sa\ out word Since 

^[ahatl.lu's Eeplj i'®!* ^ 

calling the ti lal of the late Loknianj a 

Pal Gangadhar 1 ilak, I just w'ant to saj that 1 consider it to 
be the proudest pruilcgc and honoui to be associated with 
his name So far as the sentence itself is concei ned, I 
rertainij consider that it is as light as am ludge would 
inflict on me, and so fai as tin w'hole proceedingb ai i 
concerned I must say that I could not ha\e c\pectetl 
greitei LOllrles^ ’ 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 

11885 to 19331 

^casioii 1 our Plate Xume ol tjio Presldoiit 

1 1835 Poinbai Jfr W C BonuErjer 

2 1830 Gnlonttn , Dndublial Niioroji 

! 18^ SfndniB „ Bndroddin Tj nbji 

•1 1833 Alliilmbiid , Geoige Ynlp 

5 1830 Boiubiu ''ll W’illmin W’edderbuni 

li ISTO Calcuttii Hfr P M Mehta 

7 1891 2^iigpiii „ P Anaiida Cbnriu 

8 1892 Allahnbiid „ W C Boniierjee 

M 1893 Lahore „ Dndabhai Eaorojl 

10 1894 Madras . Alfred Webb 

11 1893 Poona , hnreiidra IS'ntb Baneijeu 

1*2 1890 Calcutta „ RahlintoollB Saj ani 

13 1897 Amraoti C Snnkaran Kair 

14 1898 Madras „ A M Bose 

13 1899 Lucknow „ 15 C Dutt 

lb 1900 Lah ro „ K G Chandavaikm 

17 1901 Calcutta , D E Wacha 

18 1902 Allahabad „ bnrendra Ifutli Banei je« 

19 1903 Jfadrus I al Mohan Gliose 

20 190-1 Bombay Sii Henry Cotton 

21 1905 Bonaies Ml G K Gokhale 

22 1906 Calcutta Dndabhai Kaoroj’ 

28 1907 Surat Dr Rush Bchary Gfcoah 

28 1908 Madras , , , , 

24 1909 Lahore Pundit M.M Mnlnvija 

25 1910 Allnliabad bii William Wedderbmii 

2b 1911 Calcotta Pundit Bisban Hnia'v an Dlnu 

27 1912 Bankipnr Mr E E Mndliolkar 

1913 Karuehi Nawab Syed Mahomed 

29 1914 Madras Mr Bbupondra Kath Basu 
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Bomba^ 

Lord Sinhn 

.Tl 
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T2 

1917 

Calcutta 
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Special 
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Bombay 

Sled Hassnn Imam 

33 

1918 

Delhi 

Pandit M M Malai ij n 

34 

1910 

Amritsar 

Pandit Motital Nehru 
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1920 

Calcutta 

Lala Lajpat Bai 

Ti 
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36 
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Ahmcdabad Mr C R Pns beiuj? fn prison 
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37 
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Mr C E Das 

Special 
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Delhi 

Ahnl Knlam Azad 

38 

1923 
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Maulana Mohamad Ali 

3'i 

1924 

Belgnnm 

Mahatma Gandhi 

40 

1025 

Cawnpore 

Mrs Sarojini Nnidn 

11 

1926 

Gnnliati 

Mr Srinivasa lyengai 

42 

1927 

Madras 

Di M A Ansan 

13 

1928 

Calcutta 

Pt Monlnl Nehru 

14 

1920 

Lahore 

Pt Jaivaharlnl Nehru 

4T 
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Karaclu 

Sardar YallBlibhai Patel 

46 

1982 

Delhi 

Seth Ennchodlnl 

47 

1933 

Call iiHa 

MrsNelle Sen C4npta 
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Abu, Mount, tlie Raiput Olympus, combines the 
pleasures of a hill station wiA tliose of a histone place 
It is studded with Jam temples The temple at Develwara is 
considered to be one of the most beautiful temples in India 
Agra People come from all parts of the woild to see 
the glorious Tai Mahal at Agra Ta} ‘baffles brush and 
pen’ It was built by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan as 
a memorial to his charming wife, Munitaz Begum Visit Taj 
Mahal by moonlight Its charm is irresistible Taj Mahal 
is not, however, the onlj’ attraction of Agra There are many 
other fine buildings, including Akbar’s fort, containing the 
Pearl Mosque, the Shish Mahal and Machi Bhawan 
Ahmeaaoad ranks first among the cities of Gujerat 
It IS a pictuiesque city with many ancient mosques and 
temples The artificial lake at barkhip is a work of great 
bcautt Other attractions include Rani Sipi’s mosque, Hathi 
bmgh's Tomb, and Dada Han’s well 

Ahtnednagar, in Bombay Presidency, was formerly 
the capital of Muslim kings It contains many ancient 
buildings, including a Fort At a distance of 14 miles from 
the Raihvay Station there is the Happy Valley, a delight- 
fully cool place 

Ajanta is a tiny little village in Hyderabad (Deccan,! 
but It has become ivorld famous on account of its man'ellous 
rock-cut cas es, mountains cut into collosal sanctuanes 
There are 29 such temples The oldest of tliem are 
assigned to about 200 B C and the most modern not latei 
than 600 A D 

Ajmer, chief city in Rajputana, is situated in a 
1 alley and the surrounding hills, though rocky, present a 
picturesque view. There is a beautiful artificial lake 
called Anna Sahib On the edge of the lake there are fine 
marble pavillions 

Aligarh is noted as the seat of Islamic culture The 
Aligarh University draws students from Turkey, Egypt, 
Afghanistan and other Muslim countries 

Allahabad, the capital of the United Provinces, is a 
holy city of Hindus It denves its religious sanctity from 
the confluence of the sacred nvers, Ganges, Jumna and 
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Sai as\\ ati Alhhalnd is the chief cducatioml centre in the 
province. Anioiify the places of interest nia\ he mentioned 
y\.kbar’s Fort, Khusru l^acrh and Swaraj Bhawaii, ilie 
inaRnificent building pi esented by the late Pandit Motilal 
Nehm to the Congiess 

Altnora is a small hill station in the HiniaU as I lie 
\ lews of the snows are fine Visit Pindan Glaciei 

Alwar. the pictui esque capital of tlie Alw ar State, has 
manj fine huildings Attached to the palace ol the 
Maliai aja is a pai k and in this pai k, sui rounded bi kiosks, 
temples and slinnes, is a lo\ ely ai tificial lake Othei 
places \\ orth seeing are the \rmour\ , T i easure House, 
i.ibrarj and the Hall of Minors 

Ambala, in the Puninb, IS one of the laigest niilit.iri 
cantonments in India 

Ambur, tlie ancient capital of Inipui, is now ruined 
and deserted but no one w ill i egret tlie fi\ e mile dri\ c 
and elephant ride to the rock\ mountain gorge where the 
(.it\ lies 

Amraoti is the i idlest ton n in Beliai It is noted foi 
Its cotton trade 

Amritsar, an important trade centre in the Puiiiab, is 
the holj' city of Sikhs The glory of Ainntsai is the 
Golden Temple, which was built in 1586 

Anhoni, in Hoshingabad District, is noted foi its hot 
spring, which is said to be good for boils and othei skin 
diseases 

Asansol, in Bengal, is an important railway junction and 
chief centre of coal industrj 

Badami, a Milage 111 Biiapur Distiict, has achieicd 
fame for its ca\es and rocks 

Bahawalpur is the capital of the State of the same 
name in the Puniab The Nawab’s Palace is a magnificent 
building 

Balhar Shah, terminus of the Waidha section of the 
G 1 P Railway, has a curious caived rock temple 
w'hich for several months lies fathoms under water 

Banda, a tow'ii 111 U P , contains umpteen mosques 
and temples 

Bandel, holy place of the Roman Catholics on 
the bank of the Hughli, contains the oldest Christian 
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Church in Bengal Miraculous po« crs are attributed to the 
Statue of Virgin and Child 

Bangalore, capital of the State of Mysore, con- 
tains many fine buildings The climate is salubnous and 
the fruits of Europe all grou well here 

Bankura, toum in Bengal, has many schools and 
colleges It is noted for its prettily embroidered scan-es and 
fine silk clotli 

Bannu, an important trade centre m the N W F 
Pi ovince 

Bara Banki, ancient town in U P , has been the scene 
of many battles 

Barabar Hill, in Gaya District, is rich in archaelogi- 
cal treasures 

Bardoli is the tow n of Satj’agrahis in Surat Distnct 
T he people follow Mahatma Gandhi’s cult of non-i lolence 
and ha\ e alwa^ s taken leading part in his movements. 
Bareilly, tow’n in U P , is famous for its furniture 
Baroda, capital of Baroda State, is a beautiful cit\ 
with fine buildings Places w'orth ^ isit are the Palaces, the 
Museum, the Zoo, and the Library 

Barwasagar, 14 miles from Jhansi, is picturesqueh 
situated on the shore of the Banvasagar lake, an artificial 
sheet of w ater foimed bv a masonry embankment 

Basra, a strange little village of wood cutters about 
20 miles fiom Calcutta, whose inhabitants are said to have 
no terror of tigers who infest the jungle 

Belgaum, in Bomba> Presidency, contains hundreds 
of looms for the manufacture of cotton cloth 

Bellary is the seventh largest town in Madras 
Piesidencj Most interesting places w'orth seeing are the 
Fort Hill and the Face Hill, the latter so-called from the 
1 esemblance of certain rocks on it to the human face 

Belur has achie\ ed fame as the halting place for aero- 
planes An animal fair is held in memory of Ram Krishna 
Paramhamsa 

Benares is the metropolis of tlie Hindu faith 
Benares is to a Hindu what Mecca is to a Muslim It is 
full of temples which nse magnificentlj on the bank of 
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tlic Ganges Benai es is the scat of the Hindu Umvcisitv 
I'our miles north of Bennies, is Sarnath, liie site 
where Buddha preached his first sermon 

Bezwada, an iiiipoitant town in the Madras Presi* 
deucy, is connected b^ pood waterways with scier.il towns 
It contains rock cut temples and ancient Hindu pagodas 
Bhadrachalam, a small hamlet tucked awav in a 
cornel of the Ni/am’s dominions, is a holy place of the 
Hindus I lerc Rama lost his wife 

Bharatpur, chief town in Bharatpur State, lias manj 
histoncal buildinpcs, includmpa Fort 

Bhavnagar, capital of Bhatiiapar State, is a beautiful 

town 

Bhera, tow ii in the Punjab, is noted for its jade work 
and cariinp 

Bhoraghat, a small villape in C P,is \isitcd by a 
hi ge numbei of trai ellers on account of its picturesque 
scenery and marble rocks By moonlight the view is 
e\ceedinglj chanmng 

Bhilsa is noted for the remarkable and interesting 
senes of Buddhist topes found in us neighbourhood 

Bhopal IS an ancient city Places worth seeing are 
His Highness’ gardens, museum and library 

Bhu], picturesque capital of Cutch, is situated at the 
foot of lull on which there is a snake temple 

Bijapur, once capital of Muslim Kings, contains the 
largest dome in the world, which has a Whispeniig Gallerj' 
Bikancer, fourth largest town in Rajputana, is a 
handsome city w ilh many temples and mosques 

Bmdrahan is a holy town of the Hindus, having 
been associated with the early revels of Krishna 

Bolpur is famous as Uie seat of Poet Tagore’s 
International University It is visited by tourists from 
foreign countnes 

Bombay, the Gateway of India, is a modem city witli 
many cinemas and restaurants It is one of the world’s 
great ports and important industrial and trade centre in India 
Broach one of the most ancient towns in India, is 
celebrated for it cotton lo m to the E of Broach is the 
celebrated place of Hindu pilgimage Suklatnth, where 
Chanakva w'as purified for his sins 
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Budh Gaya is famous as the bii th place of Budhism 
It marks the site of Budha’s long penance and his final 
MCtorj over worldlj desires 

Bundi, picturesque capital of the Bundi State, lies in 
a gorge surrounded bj n ooden hills and is enclosed bi 
huge walls The palace built on the hill is one of the most 
beautiful palaces in Raiputana 

Burdwan, 67 m from Calcutta, is the residence of the 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdiran The place has extensive 
gardens and a collection of pictures 

Burhatnpur is situated mat alley and contains some 
interesting Muhammadan ruins and a curious aqueduct 

Buxar, 411 m from Calcutta, is a place of pilgnmage 
Rama is said to ha\e crossed the Ganges here on his waj 
to Mithila, Darbhanga District, for mamage 

Calcutta, the second largest citj' in the Bntish Empire, 
is descnbed as the “ City of Palaces’ Amongst places 
worth seeing may be mentioned the Museum, Impenal 
Library, the Zoo, the Fort, the Jain Temple, the Kalighat, 
the Mahratta Ditch and last but not the least the glorious 
Maidan Three miles from Calcutta are the famous Botani- 
cal Gardens 

Calicut IS the capital of Malabar The Zaraonn's 
Palace is well w'orth a \isit 

Canjeevaram, 111 Madras Presidency, is called the 
“Benares of the South ” 

Cauvery Falls in Mysore are unn\ ailed for romantic 
scenen 

Cawnpore is a great commercial centre in the United 
Proi inces 

Chad, sanitarium and tlie summer residence of the 
Mahaiaja of Patiala 

Chakrata, is one of the healthiest spots in India 
speciall3 for children It can be reached from Dehra Dun 
111 a few hours’ time Few hill stations can rn al Chakrata 
foi beautiful walks and facilities for picnics 

Chamba, the citj of pretty lull girls, is situated on 
the Rail amidst mountains 

Chanderi, 111 Gwalior State, is picturesquelj situated 
on a great baj ot hill 
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Chandernagore, Ficncli Settlement about zi miles 
from C'alcutta 

Chandragiri is an ancient town in Chittor Distnct, 
Madras Presidency There is a Taj Mahal built by 
Telugu Kings It is entirely of granite no wood liaMng 
been emploj ed in the construction 

Cherat, hill sanitarium in the North West Frontici 
Cherrapanjee, in the Khasi Hills, is known as the 
wettest place in tlie world 

Chidambaram, an important town in South India, 
has a line temple dedicated to Shu a. Seat of Annamalai 
Universitj 

Chindwara, a town in the Central Provinces, is 
noted for its salubi lous climate 

Chimot IS known for its masons, many of whom 
wei e employed 111 the building of the Taj Mahal The 
architect of tlie Golden Temple was also a Chinoy man 

Chittor, ancient capital of Udaipur, is crowned with 
a famous fortress, called Chitorgarh Mira Bai’s temple, 
though now in ruins, presents a magnificent view 

Coimbatore, is known for its coffee curing establish- 
ments, and possesses a fine museum 

Cocanada ranks fourth among the ports of Madras 
Cochin IS an important seaport between Bombay and 
Colombo 

Contai, a town in Bengal, is known for its tussur silk 
manufacture 

Coonoor sanitaiium in Madras Presidency, has many 
interesting sights 

Cuddapah is an industnal town in Madras Presidencj 
Cuttack, in Bihar, is noted for its ivory works 
Dalhousie is a lull station, 53 miles from the Pathan 
kote Railway Station A good place foi those who lo\e 
.1 quiet life 

Darjeeling, is the mountain capital of Bengal Scenery 
is magnificent, the great twin peaks of Kanchinjunga being 
in full view Lm ely tea gardens bask on the hill sides 
Dehra Dun, situated in the midst of a valley, was foun 
ded by Guru Ram Rai Indian F orest School and Indian 
Military Academy are located here 
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Delhi, the capital of India, is one ol the oldest cities in 
the world The CNents which ha%e taken place round 
about It ha\e coloured the late of India s multi-millions from 
time immemonal Amongst die objects of intei ests with 
which It abounds. ma\ be mentioned the Kutab Minar, the 
Fort, Shah Jahan s Palace, the Tomb of HHinj*un, the 
luma Masjid and tlie ancient Obsenatorv The new 
capital buildings at New Delhi, which took ig jear* to build, 
were opened with great show in 1931 

Deof rah, situated amidst beautiful scencr\ , is regarded 
as a sacred city bi the Hindus 

Deolali, IS a delightful lull resort and militarj' camp 
near Nasik 

Devakottai, a town in Ramnad district, is the home 
of Jilaorasi millionaires, who are known as Chetties 

Dharamsala is a hill station 16 miles nortli of 
Kanara situated in the midst of wild and picturesque 
scenen 

Dharmavaratn, in Madras Presidencj , is famous for 
its silk sarts 

Dharwar, is a large industnal town in Bombaj Presi- 
denCN , and contains an old fort 

Dholpur, chief town of the Jat Stale of that name, 
possesses ardiaeological treasures 

Dhulia is an industnal toivn in West Khandesh 
Bhamar caN es 25 miles from the station are mterestmp 
Drigh Road, (near Karachi) till a few jears ago was 
a non-desenpt village. But todaj it has emerged into fame 
as the terminus of Air Route to India The aerodrome at 
Dngh Road is among the world s largest buildings. 

Dwarka, sacred citj of Hindus contains the shrme of 
Knshna It is also a poit 

Elephanta lo\e]y palm-covered islands near Bombav, 
on one of which are w'onderful caves. 

Ellora in Hvderabad(Deccanlis famous for its wonder- 
ful rock cut-caves 

Ellore, a town m Madras, famous for its carpets. 
Fatehpur Sikri is an hour's motor dm e from Agra 
Here Akbar sought to evolve a new faith combmmg 
Hinduism and Islam He built many hne buildings, some of 
which still stand defying the ravages of ume. Amongst not- 
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able buildings may be mentioned tlit Mausoleum of Akbar, 
the Ranch Mahal, and the Buland Danvaza 

Ferozepur, an important town and militaiy station in the 
Punjab 

French Rocks, ten miles from Mysore city The neigh 
bourhood is full of memories and momentoes of the strug 
gle between British and Fippu 

Gangabal, is a lake in Kashmir, situated on the summit 
of Hurmukli mountain at an elevation of 16,905 feet 

Gangtok IS tlie capital of Sikkim State 

Gauhati is an important town 111 Assam 

Gaya is a holy town of the Hindus Devout Hindus 
from all parts of India visit this place The town is sur 
rounded by hills and all the country round is filled \i ith 
Buddhist remains Budha Gaya is at a distance of 7 miles 

Gersoppa Falls, in the Mysore State, are among the 
finest waterfalls in the world 

Ghazipur, east of Benares, is famous foi its scents, 
chiefly the Otto of Roses 

Goa is the metropolis of Roman Catholics in India 

Golconda is a ruined aty near Hyderabad (Deccan' 
Its fort played an important part in history 

Govindgarh, 16 miles west of Muttra, is a famous 
pilgnmage centre It lies astnde a narrow range of 
hills called the Geraj Pahar, which Knshna is said to have 
held aloft on the top of liis finger for 7 days 

Gulbarga, ancient city in Hyderabad Deccan, has 
many fine mosques and tombs 

Gurgaon is an important town m the Punjab There 
is a hot spnng in its neighbourhood which is considered to 
be of great value for purposes of rheumatism, gout and skin 
diseases 

Guntur is a leading cotton mai t and centre of tobacco 
trade in Madras Presidency 

Guru-ka Bagh, 10 miles from Amnta/ scene of 
Satyagraha Struggle by the Sskbs in. 192s, 
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Gwalior is ont of the most inteicsting towns in 
India The Fortat Gwahor is one of the finest in the 
country The carpet in the Mahanvia’s palace is said to be 
the largest in the world 

Hampi IS famous on account of its past glory J hei c 
are temples and palaces 

Hardwar means Vishnu's gate It is the holy citj of 
the Hindus 

Hastinapur, ancient and now ruined city in ]\leeiut 
District, was fonnerlj the capital of the Pandax Kingdom 

Hathras is an industnal town in the United Pro\ inces 

Heera Khund, a place in Assam, where diamonds, aic 
found 

Hooghly, 24 miles from Calcutta, was founded by the 
Portugese The pnncipal sight is the Imambara 

Howrab, great industnal town, is connected with 
Calcutta bj a broad iron bndge It is the terminus of the 
East India and Bengal Nagpur railw ays 

Hubli, chief centre of cotton trade in the sothem 
Mahratta countrj 

Hyderabad (Deccan), the picturesque capital of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, is one of the big cities in India It 
IS the seat of the Osmania University, the onl\ Unix ersity in 
India whicli employs the Urdu language as the medium 
of instruction There are many fine buildings. The Nizam’s 
palace, standing on a hill, is one of tlie finest m India 

Hyderabad (Sindh), old capital of Sind, is an educa- 
tional centre Amongst ancient buildings may be 
mentioned the Mirs' tombs 

Igatpuri, in Nasik distnct, is a samtanum It is \ isitcd 
by a large number of people in summer A picturesque lake 
stands at a distance of half a mile from the x illage 

Indore is die capital of the State of the Maliaraja 
Holkar Here ruled one of India’s greatest Queens, 
Ahalya Bai The spacious palaces of the Maharaia, the 
Mint and the Market are xvorth seeing 

Jagraon, townun-Punjab, is noted foi its billiard balls - 
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Jaipur, city of pink and rose, oflers many attractions 
Amonpst the remarkable buddings may be mentioned the 
Raja s observatory with giant pillais and sun dials of large 
si^e T he palace is a magnificent building 1 he 
Maharaja’s stables (.ontain a \anety of carnages some of 
which are ancient and cunous laipur is noted for its wide 
streets some of which are iii feet wide 

Jaisalmeer, capital of 13hati Rajputs, is famous for its 
buildings of yellow' biow'ii stones and foi its handsome 
Tain temples The Fort is said to be the only bastioned 
fort in India 

Jammu is the winter residence of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir 

Jamnotrin, in Garhw'al, is noted for its hot water 
spnngs 

Jamshedpur contains vast steel works run by the 
great Tatas 
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Jaunpur possesses one of the finest old stone 
bi idfijes in India 

Jhang, a town in the Puniab,is famous for its locks and 
saddlerj 

Jhansi is a citj of nine gates The Rani of Jhansi 
took prominent part in the inutinj A crag to North 
East of the lailw a\ station, still called “Retribution Hill, 
mai ks the last stand made bj the mutineers ’ 

Jharia is noted for its coalfields 
Jodhpur IS one of the most picturesque cities in India 
There are splendid temples and palaces The Fort is the 
finest in Rajputana 

Juhhulpore, the second citj in the Central Pronnces, 
is an industnal town wadi manv mills and factories 
There are seteral objects of interest, including the 
Thuugee fail, Marble Rocks, Madan Mahal The 
suburbs of lubbulpore are remarkabh beautiful 

Junagadh, caqital of Junagadh State, is situated 
amidst picturesque scenerj and possesses several obiects 
of interest, including a zoo 

Kakori. g miles w est of Lucknow , contains tombs of 
Muslim saints 

Kalinjar, hill fort in the U P, noted for its Lake of 
Gods 

Kanu], ancient citj , scene of many battles 
Kangra Valley contains magnificent landscapes and 
manj histone temples and buildings There is a famous 
old fort at Kangra w ith inscnptions 2,000 j ears old 

Kanhen Caves ai e situated m a w ild and picturesque 
\ allcv on the Island of Salsette 

Kankhal, place of pilgrimage near Hard war 
Kalpi, the birtli place of Raia Birbal, is situated 
amongst deep rugged ravines on tlie right bank of the 
lunina 

Kanum contains a celebrated Budhist temple w itli a 
large Tibetan library 

Kapurthcila IS a beautiful town witli gardens, palaces 
and V illas 

Karachi, capital of Sind, has a fine harbour vvitli whar- 
V es three miles long It is one of the most neatly kept cities 
in India Amongst the v anous attractions of Karachi may 
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be mentioned Clifton Hill, Manora, Haiifsba Pir hot water 
spi injis, Kiainan, Zoo, Museum, etc 

Karwar, important port and centr'’ of tiade in the 
Bombay Pi esidency The Karwai Bay is remarkable foi 
Its beautiful scenei y 

Kasaragod is a small town near Man/xalot e, in the 
vicinity of which theie is a wateifall in whicli rheumatic 
patients bathe foi cure 

Kasauli, sanitai mm in the Punjab, situated on the crest 
of a hill overlooking the Kalka Valley Pasteur Institute 
IS located here 

Katmandu, capital of Nepal, contains many temples 
and pagodas 

Khandala, snnitariuin m the Westei n Ghats, 78 miles 
from Bombay Most beautiful scenei y can be enjoyed 
Khandwa, important cotton trade centie m the C P, 
IS a place of considerable antiquity and possesses tanks and 
temples 

Kholapur is held in high esteem on account of its 
sacred shrines 

Kotah, the capital of Kotah State ia a foi tihed tow n 
resting on the bank of River Chambal 

Khajraho, (Chhatarpor State, Central India) is noted 
for Its magnificent series of temples which are probably 
the best of their tjpe in Northein India 

Kudermukh, hot summer I eti eat foi Mangaloie officials 
and others ^ 

Kumbhakonum is called the ‘Cambridge of South India” 
Kurnool, in the Madras Pi esidency, is famous foi its 
carpets 

Kattalam is a sanitai lum in Madras 
Khyber Pass has been since the cailicst times a great 
trading loiite between India and the adjoining tcmtoiies in 
Asia There are numerous ancient rums 

Kodaikenal is 1 egarded by many as the most bcauli 
ful of S Indian lull stations There are a fine lake and 
lovely views 

Kashmir is the most beautiful place in India i here 
are slow”^ flowing 1 ivers, lovely lakes, snow clad mountains, 
flowers and fruits It is the dream land of lo\ ci s , ideal 
place for honeymoons 
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Nur Jehan’s Tomb, Lahore 

Lahore, tlie capital of the Punjab contains Mughal 
pleasure gardens, tombs, mosques and pavilions, 

Lakhi, a small town in Sind, noted for its thermal 
springs in which people badie with a view to cure tliem- 
selves of skin diseases and rheumatism 

Larkana is called the Eden of Sind on account of 
Its well laid out gardens and luxuriant foliage 

Lonavala is a summer retreat for the people of Bom- 
bry At a short distance from the railway station are the 
famous Budhist caves of Karla 

Lucknow, the largest city in the United Provinces, 
IS called the Gai den of India All round Lucknow are nver 
side pleasure houses, gardens and mosques 

Ludhiana is an industrial town m the Punjab noted 
for Its hosiery 

^y®Hpur IS an important depot for the export 
of wheat m the Punjab 

Mahashwar, the old capital of the Holkar family, 
contains the magnificent Chhattn of Ahalya Bax 
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Baloon, Dalhousie Hill Station 
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Char Jlinar, Hjderabad (Deccanl 
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Madras, the capital of the Madras Piesidency, is the 
third laigcst citj' in India It is noted foi its niaiine aqua 
num, the onl> institution of its kind in India 

Madura has been described as the Athens of South 
India It contains one of tlie finest temples in India 

Muttra, IS regarded as the birth place of Krishna For 
miles the skv is piei ced by the spires of the temples I he town 
has a picturesque barar running along the bank the whole 
length of the city with a succession of bathing ghats, sui 
mounted b> ornamental platforms and picturesque pa\ilions 
Mathran, health i esort near Bombaa , ideal place for 
hikei s and any body wanting rest and quiet 

Mah^bleshwar, the summei residence of the Bombaa 
Go\ ernment, possesses excellent walks and rides 

Murree, 7,000 feet high, has magnificent \iews and 
w alks 

Mussoone is gaj It is the haunt of pleasui e seekers 
There are cinemas, dances, spoi ts, etc 

Manu Ranipur is next to Jhansi principal commei cial 
town of Ihansi District Houses ai e 1 emakably pictuiesque 
Mahoba, 82 m from Ihansi, is believed to has e e\is 
ted from the remotest times Architectural antiquities of the 
Cliandel period abound m the neighbourhood The fort 
commands a beautiful view over hills and lakes 

Mabe is a beautiful French tow’ii in South India 
Mandi, capital of the mountainous State of Mandi, has 
several temples and other interesting buildings 

Mangalore is a beautiful city in Soutli India, being 
bui led amid the gi oves of coconut palms 

Mirzapur has a handsome fi onkige to the Ganges, 
lined with bathing ghats behind which ai e temples and 
mosques 

Moradabad, in U P is noted for its brasswai e 
Multan, in the Punjab is one of the most-frequentlj 
besieged towns in the w'orld 

Murshidabad was once a prospeious town m Bengal, 
noted for its silk manufacture 

Mysore, old capital of Mysore State, is a w’ell built 
city with maiiv fine buildings Race com se at Mysore is 
the largest in the East 
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Monghyr was once celebrated foi its iron manufac- 
tures and was npchtly described as the Birmingham of 
Bengal 

NandeT, in derabad (Deccan) contains the mausoleum 
of Guru Go\ ind Singh, w'ho was assassinated near about 
here in 1708 

Nabingar, a village in Gaya District, is famous on 
account of the temple of Sokha Baba to which persons 
suffering from snake bite are brought as a last resoi L 

Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, is 
famous for its delightful oranges There are many cotton 
nulls 

Nahan, the picturesque capital of Sirmur State, lies in 
the outer range of the Himalyas at an elevation of 3,207 
feet 

Nainital, the summer residence of the U P Govern- 
ment, IS evtremely picturesque, the lake being tlie most 
striking feature 

Narsingarh, capital of the Narsingaih State, is 
pictui esquely perched on the edge of an artificial lake, 
with palaces and fort on the heights aboi c 

Nasik IS the holy city of the Hindus Ram and 
Siia ai e supposed to ha\ e In ed here Fne miles to the 
South West of Nasik is a group of 23 Buddhist caves called 
Pandu lena 

, Ootacamund, tlie summer capital of the Madras Gov 
ernment, is surrounded by tea gardens Amongst places of 
interest may be mentioned Botanical Gardens, Hill View 
and the Palaces of the Maharajas of Mysore and Baroda 

Panchmarhi. a delightful hot weather health resort, is 
the summer capital of the Cenhal Piovinces Scenery is 
fine and there are numerous roads and dri\ es leading to 
view points 

Panipat, ancient town in the Punjab, scene of many 
battles 

Papaufa, sacred place of the Jains in Oicha State 

Partapgarh, pictuiesquc hill fort crowming a precipi 
tous lock, is remarkable as the stronghold of Shnaji and as 
Uie scene of one of the most remarkable events in Indian 
history vis the foundation of Mahratta empire 
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Patan is a holy city of Jains There ai e no less 
than 108 Jain temples heie 

Patiala, the capital of the Patiala State, has manj 
Intel esting buildings 

Patna, the capital of Bihai and Oi issa, is one of tlie most 
ancient cities in India Foimerly it was known as Patali- 
putra and was Msited bv Bernier m 1666 The Oriental 
Library at Patna contains one of the finest collections of the 
Oriental manusciipts in the world , it possesses the onh 
volumes sai ed from the sack of the Moorish Univ ersity of 
Cordoi a 

Peshawar, the capital of the North West Frontier Pro- 
N inces, IS an interesting and picturesque town The city has 
16 gates and IS surrounded bv a ivall Several handsome 
mosques ornament the city To the east of the city can be 
seen the mounds of Shahji ki Dhen cov ering the remains 
of the largest Buddhist stupa in India 

Porbandar, capital of the Poi bandar State, is the birtli 
place of Maliatma Gandhi 

Pondioh'rry, capital of French Settlement 
Ponnaiyar, pictuiesque hill station in Fravancore 
State 

Poona, seat of the Mahratta Rulers, has numerous tem 
pies and old historical places It is an educational centre with 
schools and colleges galore There is a separate univ ersity 
for TV'omen brought into being by private enterprise 

Pun is the home of the famous temple of Jagannath 
Here all castes vanish People mi\ freely while w’orship 
ing their Gods 

Pushkar is the most sacred lake in India 7 miles 
West of Atmei 

Quetta, capital of Baluchistan, is a healtli resort 
Quilon IS one of the oldest town in South India It 
traded w'lth Arab sailors in ancient times 

Rai Bareilly is an important industnal town in U P 
Raichur is a great cotton centre in the Hyderabad 
Deccan 

Raipur, sixth largest town in C P , contains many 
temples 

Ra]Riandry is an important town on River Godav an 
It is a great rice centre and depot for timber 
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Rajkot, capital oF Rajkot State, contains many fine 
buildings. 

Ramaswaratti, a place of pilgrimage in Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Rampur is famous for a fine breed of grey hounds 
and shawls. 

Ranchi, summer capital of Bihar and Orissa. 

Ratnagri, seaport town in the Bombay Presidency. 

Rawalpindi, militarj' cantonment in the Punjab. 

Rikhikesh is the home of Sadhus. It is beautifully 
situated on a high clifi" oi’erlooking tlie Ganges. 

Roorkee near Hardwar, has got one of the best 
engineering colleges in India. 

Sagar Island near Calcutta, is considered holy by the 
Hindus. 1 fere the Ganges is supposed to join the sea. 
Spoi t is abundant, but tigers are to be met with in the 
jungle. 

Saharanpur. important town in U. P. Agricultural and 
botanical gardens and Fort are worth a visit. 

Sanchi contains wonderful works of arts of ancient 
Buddhists. The Sanchi Tope is famous all over the world. 

Satara, ancient Mahratta town is situated in a hollow 
between two ranges of hills. Places worth seeing are New 
Palace, Raja Rani Villa, the Fort and the Historical Museum. 
If you want to see Jai Bhawani, the famous sword of 
Shivaji, go to Satara. 

Satrungaya or the Holy Mount, is a citj’ of temples. 
There is remarkable cleanliness about the place. It is at 
a distance of mile from Palitana. 

Saugar, third largest town in C. P., contains a militarj' 
cantoment 

Secunderabad, large British cantoment in Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

Seringapatam, formerly capital of Mysore, contains the 
tombs of Tippu and Hyder Ali. It is situated on an island in 
the Kaveri river and contains a fortress of great historic 
interest. 

Shikarpur, an important town in Sind is, famous for 
its sweets. The women are quite free and men enterpris- 
ing businessmen. 
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Shilllong, summer capital of Assam, is a delightful 
place 

Sholapur, busv industrial towm m Bombaj' Presi- 
dency 

Sialkot IS famous for its sports goods It is also a 
holj place of the Sikhs as it contains tlie shnne of Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith 

Silcfaar in Assam contains tea gardens galore 
Simla, the mountain capital of the Goiemment of 
India, IS called the "Queen of the Hill Stations' It has many 
walks and plentj of places of interest 
Solon IS a cantonment near Simla 
Somnath, i ery ancient citj' in Kathiaw ar There is 
a historic temple which was sacked bj Mahomed 

Ghaznaii 

Srinagar is the "Venice of India ” Life is full of 
colour and joy It is a fairjland 

Sukkur, a town m Smd, contains the biggest barrage 
in the world "" 

Saugar pnticipal town, in C P , stands on the borders 
of a fine lake. There are Equitanon and Police schools 
Surat a busj .bustling town of Bombaj Presidencj, 
lias a picturesque castle; 

Sylhet, a healthj’ tow n in Assam 
Tadpatri is famed for its temples 
Tanjore, in Madras Presidencj', is famous for its 
musicians It is an ancient citj with magnificent temples 
Thaneswar is a great place of pilgrimage attended at 
solar eclipse by lialf a million people 

Tirupati is a place of pilgrimage in Soutli India 
Trichinopoly is famous for its cigars It is a \ erj' 
ancient town and contains a fine rock cut temple 

Trivandrum, is the capital of the go ahead Travancore 
State 

Udaipur is a fain place The town is built on an 
island m an exquisite lake with wooded lulls around iL The 
buildings are nearlj all built of stone of dazzling whiteness 
\ou can wander about heie for da\s and neier get 
fagged 
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Ujjain, in Gwalior State, is one of the st\tn sacred 
cities of Hinduism It was capital of Vlk^a^ladlt^ a 

Vellore has a fort which is one of tlie most perfect 
specimens of military architecture in S India 

Vizagapatam, in Madras Presidency, is famed for 
ivory and tortoise shell goods There are picturesque ghats 
and temples on the nver 

Waltair is called Indian Brighton 
Wardha, in C P IS an important cotton market, 
Yercand, sanitarium in Salem District, is surrounded 
by coffee estates Scenery is varied and of great beautj 
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FEASTS A ND F ESTIVALS. 

HINDU HOLIDAYS 


[By R K. Prabhu] 

Like all ancient nations of the world, the Hindus since 
the earliest Vedic days have been celebrating a number of 
religious and quasi-religious festivals, v\ hicli, for the pictures 
queness of their elaborate ceremonials no less than their 
deep symbolism, would take the palm among the national 
festivals of any 1 ace, ancient or modern Indeed, in point 
of vanety as well as number of their festivals the Hindus 
easily stand first among tlie nations of the world, and the 
reason for this is to be found in the fact that they have 
maintained a unity and continuity of racial tradition as no 
other race, small or big, on the face of the earth, save, 
perhaps, the Chinese, has done 

Because of the changes m their religious beliefs, most 

PestivaUof Hoary vvorld claim- 

Antiquity hoary antiquity, like the Greeks, 

Italians, Egyptians and Persians, have 
either given up entiielj', or consciously or unconsciously 
transformed, practically beyond recognition, a large number 
of the festiv als which their ancestors used to celebrate The 
Hindus aloneamong the races of the world hav e presen ed 
pi actically intact a large number of tlieir ancient festivals 
Of course, they too have dropped some of their most ancient 
festivals like the Rajasuya, Ashwamedha, Vajapeya and 
Ga\ am Ayana sacnfices, niatenally changed the complevion 
of othqrs and added a number of new festivals to the list, 
especially those in honour of Epic and Pauranic Heroes and 
Heroines and the new gods and goddesses of the post-Vedic 
pantheon Still, the foundations of a very large number 
of the festivals, celebrated by modem Hindus, are seen to be 
of a truly hoary antiquity 

Ancient Festivals 

All ancient Hindu festivals, like the majority of the 
modern ones too, were of a religious character In fact, 
they were more sacrifices than festivals, as we moderners 
understand tliem These sacnfices which were accompa- 
nied by elaborate ntuals and in which usually a number 
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ot priests officiated, w ere performed in the presence of a 
large number of hj people and hence assumed the form 
of public fcstu als Most of these sacnfices were connect- 
ed wath the mo\enients of the Sun and the Jloon, 
especnllj the latter New and full moon sacrifices were 
the most common Of the Moon or Soma sacrifices there 
were scAcral \anctits Some lasted a single da\, others 
from two to eleven davs and still others cNtcnded over 
longer penods Indeed one sacrifice, tlic Gav am Aj ana 
or the ‘ Cow ’s Walk,’ lasted a full v ear 

Animals of various kinds, including cows, were 
slaughtered during these saciifices Of the --ingle dav 
sacrifices the more importmt were the Agmshtonn, 
Aljagnishtoma, Likhthva, Shodashi, Atiratra, Vajapeva and 
Aptorjama At the Agnishtoma a he goat was immolated, 
at tlie Shodashi 2 goats and a ram, at tlie Vajapeva 17 
animals and at the Gav an Aj ana, no less than 32 sets of 
II victims including a cow, a calf, two bari-n cows and 
a bull, were required to be sacrificed It will be seen 
tint in the eirlj Vedic davs the horror of killing cows 
had not gained ground in the popular mind to the e\tent 
It did in the later davs 


In connection 
Public bports 


with these saennees public festivities 
of vanous kinds, including sports 
appear to have been held For 
instance, in connection with the Vajapeva sacnfice i chanot 
race, like the Oh inpic games of the Greeks, was held The 
sacnficer and his siNteen assistants, who were garlanded 
prior to the start, raced t ound tlie sacrificial firound m 
chariots drawn bv horses The sacnficer was usually 
the w inner 

Then, there were the great Rajasuja and Ashvvamedha 

Horse Sacrifices sacnfices, in ^th of vvhich a horse 

was immolated The lormer w as 
performed by kings to celebrate tlieir assumption of universal 
sov ereignty The Ashw amedha sacnfice, on tlie other hand, 
appears to hav'e been a New Year’s Dav celebration On the 
occasion of tins sacnfice, which too was performed bv the 
Kings, a horse was immolated and its flesh partaken of bv 
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the celebrants. Some of tlie ntuals connected with this 
sacnfice, such as the sleepmt: of the Queen bv the side of 
the horse throughout the night pret-ious to the immolation, 
must appear to modem minds as disipisting m the 
extreme 

The Spring Festival 

Spnng time appears to hat e been celebrated by the 
Hindus with the greatest cdai from tlie earliest dajs The 
Vasanta Panchmi and Holi fesbtals, which are obtiously 
meant to celebrate the return of Spnng after the uncom- 
fortable \\ inter months, though not actually referred to m 
the \'edas, appear to hat e their ongins in the remotest 
antiquitj of the race. The fesUt ities seem to hate lasted 
for full 40 davs, beginning with Vasanta Panchmi (5th 
dat of the light half of Magha) and ending with Hoh 
(full moon ofPhalgunal 

Cunouslj enough, this 40-daj long period of Spnng- 
time appears to have been familiar also to some of the 
Western branches of the ancient Arj an race The Lent, 
which lasts from Ash Wednesdat to Easter Ete exacdy 
40 dats seems to hate been onginallt connected with 
Spring The tery word Lent IS dented from the Saxon 
“lencten” or Spnng Etenlhe Easter fesUtal, which, so 
tosaj, crotvns the Lent, and which, Christians neliete, 
commemorates the resurrection of Chnst, tvas orgmally 
a fesUt al m honour of the Saxon spnng-goddess Eostre. 
liesides lighting huge bonfires, Hindus celebrate flie 
Hoh by niirth-makuig and ret dry, such as sports, dancing, 
singing, throwing coloured waters or powders at each other 
and feasting 

Modern Festivals 

The current fesUt als of the Hindus niaj be broadly 
classed as either (i) pubhc or domestic, (2) seasonal or 
personal and (3) festivals observed exclusit ely or mainly 
bt women or men Of course, there are festivals which 
can be dassed in more than one or all the three of diese 
divisions, but roughly speakmg a three-fold division is 
observable m the majoritt’ of feslitals 
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Public Festivals 

Aijionp the puhlu. festivals, the niobt iitipoitaiit are 
the Holi, the festu al of SpiinRtime, D.isaia, the lestiial 
of autumn and \\ ai , Hn ah, the festival ofhjihls, Ganesh 
Ch.iturlhi, the festival in honour of the elephant headed 
ftod , Diiifia Puja, the' festii al of the Mother , bhr.nani, 
or Narali P.iuriiiiiia, the so called cocoannt festn.il , Rath i 
Sapianii, the car festival , and lanmashtanii, tlio fistnal 
of the birtli of Sii Krishna In Northern fndia Dasiia 
takes the form of Ram Lcela, oi the festival of the exploit-, 
of R inin, the hero of Ramajana 

Seasonal Festivals 

Vmonc die seasonal festuals are the foui Sinki.intis 
nr the solstitial and c(iiiiiiocci.il festivals of Makaia, 
Meshn, Knika and Meena Sankrantis, Chnitia Shiikla 
Pratipada — or Gudi or Sanuatsari Padvva, as it is 
called in the Western India — which is the New Yeai's 
Day of Hindus residiiiR south of the Narbada , 
Karlik Shukla Pratipada or Bah Padwa, the New Year’s 
Day of Hindus lesidinp noith of the Narbada , and 
Chaturmas or foui -month lonR period of rest and 
study I he Holi, Shravam and Divali aie also seasonal 
festivals, the first beinj]; connected with Spring and 
the latter two with Autumn On New Year’s Day and 
at the dose of the rainj season harvest festivals appear to 
have been held 

riiere are also a number of public bathing festivals diid 
fasts like the Ekadashis or the 1 1 tli 
Fasts and Annivei- days of the bright and dark halves 
of the months, Mahalaya or the 
"deslruclion fortnight” and the Yugadis or anniversaries of 
the four Yugas or cycles, » t die Knta, Treta, Dwapara 
and Kali, which are of an obviously seasonal 
character 

The personal festivals commemorate the anniversaries 
or heroic deeds of die gods and goddesses oi other 
mythological heroes and heioines Prominent among 
these may be mentioned the Ganapati festival, die 
Durga Puja, Shivaratri, Knshnashtami or Janmaslitaim, 
Rama Navami, Hanuman Jayanti, Vata Savitn, and the 
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lajantis or annuersarics of tlie Un AYatarasor incarna 
tions of \nshnH 

Women's Festivals 

One \ery unique ami pleasHip feature of the Hindu 
festu als, the i'he of which is not lobe found amonp 
the festuals of other nations, is the \ cry larpc number 
of festivals which arc observed titlicr e'tchisivelj 
or mainlv bj ftmales To this class of festivals beloiip 
the Vata Savitn Vrata, Manpah Gann, Sitala 
Saptann, Gatin rriiteva Kokila Vrata, Pithon, Haritahka, 
Hahalaxnii, Lahta Panchami, Blnii Beet, Tulasi Vivaha, 
Ranibha Puja, and Ananta Chaliirdishi That there 
are so manv festivals of this kind is due to the fact that 
quite a iiunibei of fesliv als hav e been established in honour 
of the poddesses or Epic heroines Aiiionp the poddesses 
so honoured niav be mentioned Gaun (the spouse 
of Shiv a) who lias more than half a dozen festivals to 
herself in her dilTerent forms as Durca, Kah, Ja- 
paddhatn, Uiiia, Varada, Bhawani, Manpla Giuri, and 
so on , Ganpes, Sita, Shasli, Silala, Radha, 
Annapooma, La\ini, Savitn, Tullsi and Rambha Du- 
nnp these festiv als it is mostlv women who conduct 
all the ceremonials and take part m the domestic or 
public festiv als 

The main object of the worship at these festivals 
TheHorroiof prav to these Goddesses to 

^\^idowhood P's lonp life to the husband and 

children The horror of w idowhood 
IS ingrained m ev ery Hindu mamed w oman and her prayer 
IS alvvaj s tliat she may pre decease her husband 
Hence m most, if not all the festivals celebrated 
exchisiv ely by Hindu w omen, tlie obiect is the common one 
of protection against widowhood 

The ceremonials connected with these festiv als are 
alwavsofa picturesque character and reveal Hindu 
womanhood in Its brightest and happiest settings Before 
participating m the ceremonials tlie women and girls are 
expected to take a punficatory bath to put on their 
bnghtest and gaj est dresses, to lub their bodies witli 
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fragrant undents and adorn themselv es v\ ith sweet- 
smelling flowers 

Hindu women never look happier than w'hen they 
celebrate these festivals, for the goddesses, whom they 
W'orship, are regarded b3 them either as ideal mothers or 
ideal spouses, albeit div me 

Take for instance Gaun, spouse of Shiva She is the 
The Tdenl Wife mother of Ganapati, the universallj 
revered elephant-headed god and 
Pfindu w omen cannot sing too much m praise of her affec- 
tion for her pet son She is also the ideal sati or wife, who, 
because of her devotion to her lord, could not brook insult 
even at the hands of her father and committed suicide bi 
lumping into the sacnficial fire She as Mangala Gaun is 
the piotectorof w'omen from widowhood, while as fagaddhat- 
ri she IS the dispenser of plentj As Durga or Kali she is 
the Div me Mother of the Umv erse and die terror of tlie 
wicked and the violent 


That a day each should have been set apai t also for 
w orship of Sav itri, tlie immortal w ife of the Puranic age, or 
of Sita, the ideal wife of the Epics, is no wonder The 
goddesses of vvealtli and learning, La\mi and Saraswah, are 
also bound to be objects of w orship 

Beauty Festival 

There are a few other festiv als of a railier unusual kind 


celebrated bv Hindu females which deserve a mention 


Rambha, beauty incarnate, so to sav', who was bom, like 
Aphrodite, at the churning of the ocean of milk, and who 
later became one of tlie prima donna of the heavenlj court 
of Indra, has a day set apart for her worship, the obiect of 
the worship being, of course, the possession of beautj, 
which is prized bj all women whether in the East or the 
West 

The worship of Tullsi, the holy basil plant, which is 
performed in tlie month of Kartik, has a cunous story behind 
It Vrmda, the wife of the demon Jalaiidliara, was a peer- 
less beautj’ besides being an exemplarily vnrtuous wife The 
demon, because of the power he demed fiomhis wife’s 
V irtues, could not be destroj ed by Shiv a and so Vishnu’s 
aid was sought to bring about the destruction of the demon 
This Vishnu did faj assuming the likeness of Jalandhara 
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\'nnda, when disillusioned, inunolated herself as Sati 
Jalandhra, of course, was kilted b\ Shi\a Vishnu, had 
fallen in love witli Vrinda and when the latter committed 
suicide he became inconsolable till her spirit was persuaded 
to come and reside in the Tullsi plant from ev eninEf till dav - 
break, wooed by \’'ishmi On the eveninp of die 12th da\ of 
the bnpht half of Kai tik an actual niamape ceremony la 
ptrfoi med the 1 ulUi plant suiToiinded by tinv lamps beinc 
‘‘man led to an emblem of \ ishiui, usually a shaliprama 
stone, w omen .md childicn bcinp the principal paiticipanls 
m this picturesque festival 


This festival as well as the other festivals in which 

lestu als of Lights teremonv ot liphlinjr lamps foim.» 

a prominent featuie, such as the 
Kartik or riipiiu Paunuma appear to have been oripmallv 
autuinn or vv intei festiv als when ninlniht vv as dimmed bv 
clouds and long mplit» vveie common 


The Cow Festival. 


With a people like Hindus who have invested the cow 
with divine sanctitv, It is natural that there should be davs 
set apait 111 their calendar for the worship of this domestic 
animal In RIahai astra the lath dav of the dark half of 
Ashvvm and the 8th day of the bripht half of Kartik, m 
Guieiatthe i2ih dav of the dark of Shravan, in West 
Bengal the 4th dav of the dark half of Shrav an and in East 
Bengal the 1st dav of the bnght half of Vaishak and and 
da"! of the bnght half of lyeshta a’-e set apart for the wor- 
ship of cow s and calves Cow s and oxen ai e vv orslnpped 
in Southern India on the Pongal or Makara Sankranti daj 
and in Maharashtra on the Srav ana and Bhadrapath new 
moon dajs and Ashadha Shukla thirteenth and Kartik 
Shukla first. On these days the animals are washed and 
anointed vv ith oil, their bodies painted w ith marks of 
V eljow and white pastes and horns and necks adorned vvitli 
brass ornaments and flower garlands, respectively The 
ropes round their necks are also renewed The animals 
are worshipped bj waving lights before them and feeding 
them with delicacies They are then taken m procession 
thiough the streets along with other cows, calves and 
bullocks in the v illages. 
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Hindu Festivals 

New Vear s Day^Three diffeient days in the jear 
are obser\ ed by Hindus as tiie New Year’s Day The 
Hindus in Northern India, the Tamilians and a few others 
who follow the Solar Calendar celebrate the new year’s 
day on Makara Sankranti or the day on whicli the sun 
entei s the sign of Capncoin The day varies from year 
to year, but usually occurs in lanuary Maharashtrians 
and other Hindus of Western and Southern India who 
follow the Lunar Calendai, obseive the first day of the 
bright half of Chaitra as then new j cat’s day The 
Gujaratis, howeier, have then new jeai’s day on the 
first of the bright half of Kai tik The new year’s Day 
IS celebrated by all Hindus as a festival of good cheer 
and feasting and merry-making aie the order of the 
dav In the United Provinces the festiial is popularly 
known as "Khichii”, aftei the well known dish con 
sisting of a mixture of iice, dal and ghee In Sou 
them India it is called ‘Pongal,” while Maharashtanans 
call their new yeai’s day " Gudt Pad\a ” and Guiara 
tis, “Anna Koot" In Northern India it is also a public 
bathing festival, while in some parts of Southein and 
Western India it is celebrated as a coi n festival In 
Iilaharashtra it is the custom to ei ect a flag pole in 
front of the house 

Vasant Panchmi — ( Magh Shud 5 ) — This festiial 
niaiks the adient of Spiing and appears to have 
been more populai m ancient and medieial times 
than It IS today In Bengal Sarasvvati (Goddess of 
Learning) is woi shipped on this day ivith offerings 
of the first fiuits of the early spring crops such as 
gi am, barley, peas, and spiays of mango blossoms A 
stnct fast IS obseried by everyone in the family until the 
woiship IS completelj 01 er 

Ratha Saplami (Magh Shud 7)—! he day is dedi- 
cated to the \i 01 ship of the Sun and is usually celebrated 
with the dragging of a huge wooden cai with the image 
of the pimcipal ullage god seated m it through the 
sheets This day maiks the beginning of the Maniantara 
or period embracing the reign of Maim, of iihich 
fourteen goi*rii 111 succesion during each Kalpa or c\cle 
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oS creation and destruction. The present age is the 7th 
iilanvantara of this Kalpa. At the commencement of 
this period a new Sun is supposed to have mounted 
his chariot. 

Mahashivaratri fMagh Shud 14)— This da3' is de- 
dicated to the worehip of Shiva, the “destroj'er among the 
Hindu Trinitj’. A complete fast is observed both 
day and night, as also a vigil. The Shiva-Linga is 
worshipped at night with ofierings of “Ketalci” flowers 
and " Be! ” { wood-apple ) leaves. There is an in- 
teresting legend connected with this festival, which 
appears to be as old as the Mahabharat. It is stated 
that on this night a wicked hunter, being overtaken 
by darkness in a forest, had sought safety on a “bel” 
tree. Shivering from cold and hunger he had involuntarily 
caused a few leaves of the tree to fall on a Shiva-linga which 
was lying beneatli. A few tears from his eyes had also 
fallen on the sacred stone. This fact, together with the 
involuntary fast and vigil he kept throughout this sacred 
night, earned for him untold merit and happiness in heaven 
in later life. Indeed in his next life he was bom as 
Chitra-Bhanu, an illustrious King of the Ikshvaku dynasty. 
The festival is observed by all Hindus of Sliaivite persu- 
asion. the corresponding festival of the Vaishnavites being 
the Krishna-Janmashtami. 

Holi (Phaiguna Shud 15} — This festival is celebrated 
throughout India. Its origin is lost in the mists of antiqui- 
ty, but it appears to be one of the few survivors of the age 
when the Arj'ans lived together as one race somewhere in 
Central or Northern Asia. There is more than one fea- 
ture of the festival, such as its connection with the Spring, 
the lighting of a bonfire, dancing and singing and revelo’ 
of various kinds that has a strange resemblance to the 
medieval spring-time festivities of some of the Western 
countries. There is more than one legend purporting to 
indicate the origin of the custom of lighting bonfires on 
the Holi day. One is that in ancient times a demoness 
by name Holika used to kidnap and devour children, 
which so incensed the people that they at last caught hold 
or her and burnt her to ashes and the bonfire on tire 
night of Holi is in celebration of that event Another 
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IcRcnd says that Holika was a sister of I Iiranyakasliipti, 
the fatlier of Piahlaci, the preat devotee of Vishnu 
Offended with his son’s e\lrenie devotion to Vishnu, 
the demon kinpr had oi dei ed his sister to tlirovv the 
boy into hie She had cauf^ht hold of tlic boy and 
jumped into die flames, bnt while she was reduced to 
ashes, Prahlad came out of the ordeal unscathed 
Another legend saj s that the bonffi e comniemoi ates die 
burial of Madana, the God of Love, by tlie fire that 
had shot forth from the tliirtl eye of Shiv a, when the 
lattei found that Itfadain had atieinpled to disturb him 
111 his meditations at the suggestion of Iiidi a and other 
gods who wanted to persuade Shiv a to come out and 
destroy their peisecutor, the demon Parakasuri, son of 
Tiipunsuia 1 he boiifii e is kept up throughout the night, 
being constantly fed with logs of wood, woodwoik of 
desei ted houses, broken furmtui e, and anything that is 
combustible which can be laid hands on covertly or overtly 
by the niLirj -makers, who, according to age long custom, 
claim complete immunity for Uieii depredations Holi 
IS known in Maliaraslitra by the name of Sliimga and 

in Bengal as Dol latia oi the swinging festival The 

throwing of coloured powders and liquid at friends 
and passers by IS a custom universally prevalent in India 
on this day It is said to be in imitation of Krishna’s 

holies with the cowboys and milkmaids of Brinda- 

ban 

Akashayya Tritiya (Vaishaka Sliud 3) -It is the 
biithday anniversary of Sn Paiashurama, the sixth 
avatar of Vishnu, ns also the beginiiing of the Treta 
yuga If the day occurs on a Wednesday, especially 
if the moon is in the Rohini Nakshatra, it is con- 
sidered to be a most auspicious day In Bengal 

and Orissa a flovvei festival is held about this 

time which is known as Chandana Yatra, when flowers 
and fans scented with sandal oil are presented to 

Brahmins At Pun the image of Madanmohan is daily 
taken out to the Naiendia tank, put in a boat and rowed 
round with music ■ 

Gauri Tritiya (Chaitra Shud I)— This festival, which 
IS held in honour of the spouse of Shiva, is a women’s 
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festu al par excellence. It lasts for a month, till Vaishak 
Shud 3, hen Gaun is supposed to ha\ e returned to her 
liusband’s house after a month's holiday at her parental 
home An imasre of the goddess, usually an embo^ed 
metal face of a woman, which IS dressed up as a female in 
nch silken cloth, 01 a picture, is installed in the 
house and worshipped bj the women The women of 
Maharashtra im ite their ladv friends and neighbours 
and present them wnth flowers and Halad-kunkum 
(turmeric and red lead ponder) which is marked on 
the forehead as a sign of marital happiness 

Rama Navami iChaitra Shud 9 ) This is tlie birth- 
day annnersirv of Shn Rama, the seventh incarnation 
of \’ishmi It IS celebrated mostly bj Vaishnaiites, 
who fast during the daj and repair at night to the 
temples of the god which are speciallj decorated and 
illuminated on the occasion, to hear the legendary 
story of the birth and exploits of the hero of the 
Ramayana 

riashahara (IjeshtaShud i to 10)— This ten-daj 
festnal which is otherwise known as Gangoti,aya is 
celebiated m hoiioui of the ri\ er-goddess Ganga, 
the Ganges Flour images of fish, frogs, crocodiles 
geese, cranes and other criatures which dwell in or frequ- 
ent rn ers are sent floating dow n the m er The 
fiNourite places of pilgrimage on the occasion are 
Hardwai and Prnyag 

Vata Savitri (Jyeshta Shud 15I — This is a pre-emi- 
nientU womens festn al. held in commemoi atioii of the 
tonqiiest of Peath bj wifely deiotion The immortal 
“^tory of Sa\ 111 1 and Satyayan IS too well knoyyTi to need 
recapitnkation here Suffice it to say that on this full moon 
night of Tyeshta ages ago, Yama. the God of Death, was 
induced bj the eloquent pleadings of Say itn, to restore 
to life her bcloied husband. Satyayan, who had met 
with an iintimelj death yyhile yyaiideniig in the forest 
with her in search of fire-wood As this restoration of 
life occuiaed m thechadeof adyata (banyan), tree Hindu 
women all oyei India pay their homage to this tree witii 
oUlnng of (lowers and fruits, m the belief that sutl 
hor-.ijye \\,i] ensure maiital happiness. 
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Naga Panchmi (Shravajia Sliud s) — This day is 
dedicated to the worship of snakes Snake-worship 
seems to be an ancient insti'ution with Hindus Oflciinps 
of milk, white flowers, sandal paste, etc are made to 
stone or metal images of snakes on this das Live snakes 
also, which are tamed by street juprslers, are fed bv devout 
Hindus with milk as an act of merit It is stated that on 
this day Krishna slew the hupe snake Kaliya which infested 
the river lumna and terionsed the cow-herda and tlieir 
cattle 

Shravani Purnitna (Sliravana Shud 1 5) -—Two kinds 
of ceremonies aie held on tins day Cocoanuts are thrown 
in the sea, and prayers are offered to the sea-pod to be 
considerate to vojapers The day is understood to mark 
the end of the monsoon and renew'al of sea voyapes 
Some sections of Hindus renew their sacied thread winch 
IS worn by tliem as a sipii of hiph caste Either at home 
or in a public place like the temple, a sacnficial fire 
IB lit, in the pressence of which the old thread is thrown 
away and a new one put on Offennps of phee, 
sandal, etc are made to the lire before the ceremony 

Janmashtami or Gokulashtaini (Shravana Vad 8 ) 
riiis IS the anniversary of the birthday of Shri Krishna the 
Divine Cow herd of Brindaban and the hero of a 
thousand and one exploits w'hich are narrated at lenptli in 
the Maliabharata, Bhapwat and Haiivamsha A complete 
fast IS observed by Vaishmvitc Hindus on this day 
lastinp till iiiidnipht, which marks the hour of the 
birth of Shi i Krisnna, w ho is w'orsliipped with offennps 
of “Tulsi” leav es, lotuses and other flow'ei s and fruits and 
bv the repetition aloud of the thousand names of the pod 
“Aiphjas” or libations of milk and water are offe ed to Sri 
Krishna, his mother Devaki and the Moon Various kinds 
of sports such as breakinp of pots full of curds suspended 
from poles, dancinp I ound a pole sword and lathi play, 
wrestlinp, shootinp etc all in mutation of the youth 
ful frolics of Knshna in Gokul, are also held dunnp 
tliedav in some parts of India 

Shitala Saptami (Shravana Vad 7) On this daj' 
Shitala, the poddess of small po\ and other fell diseases is 
propitiated 
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Pithori (Shiavana Vad. 15) The seven chief goddesses 
and 64 Yoginis or attendants on Duiga are worshipped by 
mai ned women on this day, with a view to preser\ e their 
unwidowed state and obtain children Generally women 
who have lost children obsene this festiial 

Hantalika fBliadiapad Shud 3 ) — This is an evcltr- 
si\ eh women’s festival, dedicated to the worship of Parvati 
wife of Shiva, and corresponds to the Bengali festiial of 
Uma Chaturthi (Jyeshta Shud 4) The legend says that 
Uma or Pam all, daughter of the Himalaya mountain, who 
had been intended by her father to be gn en in marnage to 
Vishnu, had secretly fallen in love with Shi\ a She ran 
awa3 from home with a female friend and spent the night 
in the foi est cflering praj'ers to Shiva The latter Mas so 
gratified m ilh her devotion that he appeared before her 
and promised to giant hei anj request she might make 
She asked that she might become his wiff , to ivhich the 
god agreed and again became invisible After this 
Paivati and her companion went to sleep and were dis- 
coiered the next morning by her father, Mho ivas so much 
relieied to find her safe that he leadily consented to let 
her ha\ e her v, ish of becoming the wife of Shiva Un 
mat ned girls observe his festival in the hope of secunng a 
good husband, while married women do so in order to 
secure unwidowed happiness They cbsen e a strict fast 
and worship pictures of Parvati, Shiva and Ganpab with 
flowers, turmeric, etc 

Ganesh Chaturthi (Bhadrapada Shud 4) The 

elephant-headed son of Shiva and Parvati is worshipped 
on this daj The legend says, dunng the absence of Shiva, 
his wife Pariati, had made a figure of a boy w’lth the 
scurf of her skin and breathing life into him had placed 
him as a guard at the entrance of the house, with strict 
mstructions not to allow anjbodj inside while she took 
her bath A little later Shiva happened to come, but the 
boy would not allow him to go inside, though Shiv a duly 
kim who he was Angi j at the boj^’s impudence, 
ohiv a cut off his head and went inside When Parvati 

‘^me to know of this, she was stncken with grief and 
^hwa had to console her w ith a pi omise to restore the boy 
0 hie The spirit attendants of Shiva were sent to bnng 
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the head of an j body wlio was sfecpmR with Ins head to 
the north Onlj an Llephant was found sleepinpr in that posi- 
tion and Its head W'as se\cted and brought and fixed to the 
headless trunk of the boy and the latter became alive 
acain to the intense 30 v of Pan.ati Clay imapes usually 
of a pink or \erniihon colour of Ganesh or Ganpati or 
Vmaj sk, as the pod IS \anouslv know'ii, are installed in 
I lindu homes on this day and w orshipped for one, fn e or 
ten daj s accorfuiip to convenience, and then immersed in 
a well, tank, river or sea In his hand he holds a broken 
tusk of an elephant, — a weapon, which lie intended to 
hurl at the moon, because the latter lauphed at the awk- 
ward movements of Ihf* pod after tlie hcart3' feast Ganpati 
IS slated to hav e cursed the moon that anj person seeuip 
the lattei on this mpht would hear evil reports of himself 
and so the superstitious avoid lookinp at the moon on this 
nipht 

Ananta Chaturdashi, fBhadiapadn Shiid 14) — On 
this dav the Snake Ananta O' I he Eternal") is vv orshipped 
as sjmbolisinp Vishnu No actual imape of the snake is 
worshipped, but only a metal pot, full of water, placed on 
a small tieap of rice Durbha prass twisted into the form of 
a snake is kept in front of the pot while a i ed silk cord 
composed of 14 threads and m which 14 knots arc lied, is 
sanctified and fastened rovind the ripht vvnst of the wor 
shipper This ceremony if peiformed for 14 ycais in 
succession IS believed to cnsui c lonp life and prosperity 
to the worshipper 

Durga Puja ('\shvina Shud i to 10) — The first nine 
days of this festival are known as Nav'aralra 01 the nine 
niplits and the tenth as Dasari or Vnnj a Desliami or the 
Victorious lentil 1 he militant poddess Durpa 01 Kali is 
the object of worship in this festival which is celebrated 
with the preatest eclat in Benpal, and elsewhere m a less 
public manner An imape of Dui pa, usually a clay one, is 
installed in the house, and worshipped with preat ceremo 
Dial and immersed in a tank or nv er on the last day 

Dasara {Ashwin Shud 10) Known also as Vijaya 
Dashaim is celebrated in all parts of India It takes the 
form of Ram Leela festival in Northern India, this beinp 
the day on which Rama v anquished and killed Ravana, the 
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demon kine of Cej Ion Huge effistes of Rarana, made of 
bamooo worK rags and straw, are prepared, and paraded 
in public and at last set fire to In Honour of Rama’s 
victonous expedition it is also the custom to parade in 
Dubl’c gafly caparisoned horses and m manj Hindu States 
like Mj sore and Baroda, a brilliant Dasara procession of 
horses and elephants acd soldiers is held in which the 
Ruler participates In celebration of the Mctoiy of 
Durga over tne baffalo-hsaded demon Mahishasura, 
buffaloes are sacrificed in manj Durga temples The 
custom of vrorsbippirg the Shalmi tree and presenting its 
leav es as “gold ' to mends also obtams in manj parts of 
India 

Ohana Trayodashi (Ashtnna \'ad 13'' This is the 
first daj ot the Dm all iesbial Hindu women engage 
theirseives in house-cleaning and preparation of sweets and 
cakes Gunng the whole daj, while at night tinj* lamps are 
lit all 01 er the house, so as to dnie awaj ail darkness. 
Shopkeepers dose their jearlj accounts ano in\ite 
their customers and friends to their shops, whicn aie 
bnliantlj illuminated at night. The wo'ship of the 
account books takes place at night 

Narak Cliaturdasi (Aswina Vad 14) — ^This second 
daj of the Diwah festi\ al commemorates the destruction 
of Narakasura or the demon of hell, by Mshnu Lamps 
are lit in eierj hou>c and all the inmates take a purifica- 
torj bath after anointing their bodies w ith oil It is a 
ome for familj reunions, feasting and merry -making. 

Latshmi Puja (Ashwina Vad J5J — On this day the 
Goddess of Weal* is worshipoed in the e\ening after an 
all-daj fast, tne houses being illuminated at night After 
the worship a feast is held 

Oeepavali or Bali Pratipada (Kartika Shud i > 
This IS tne culmination of the Divah o- the Fesnxa! of 
Lamps and among the Guiaraas the new \ ear is reckoned 
from til's day and new accounts are opened by all traders 
Houses and shops are bnlliantly liluminat^ and the 
ciiildren make themseh es merry bt firing crackers and 
ktting off other fire works New clothes are worn and 
>„ IS feasting and reioicing in all Hindu homes on this 

1 i \ tLv Ball, die demon king, is understood toiiaie been 

A « 
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sent down to Patala or the Nether World on this night 
Cows and bullocks are woishipped on this day They are 
washed, fed and adorned with garlands, then worshipped 
and lediound the village 

Bah Pratipada (Kartika Shud 1) — Bah, the pious 
demon king, wlio gifted away "three feet of space” to 
Vainaii, the dwarfish meat nation of Vishnu, was sent to 
Fatal or nether regions by the latter on this day Hindus 
1 ise early in the mot ning, clean their houses, wash their 
bodies, and fill a basket witli all the rags and rubbish 
in the house, put a lighted lamp over it and throw it cut 
side the house, repeating the words— "Let all miseiv 
and trouble go and the Kingdom of Bah come ” At night 
tiny lamps are lighted 111 fiont of the house and childien 
enjoy themselves by lepeating aloud the name of Bah 

Bhau Beeja (Kai tika Shud 2) — On this day, which 
IS otherwise known as Yania Dviseeya Yama or the 
God of Death is stated to have been feasted and treated 
as an honoured guest at the house of his sister, 
Yamana In mutation of this episode, Hindu sisters 
invite their brothers to feast at their house and aie 
in return presented with money, clothes, etc by the 
brothel s 

Mahotnedan Festivals 

Bakri’ Id — This IS a feast held on the joth Zi/ 
Hnjah, in honour, it is said, of Abraham’s intending 
to offer up Ismail, who they aver, was chosen as the 
offering to the Alniiglity, and not Is hak, basing their 
assertions on traditions which they deem conclusive 
evidence on the subject The offering thus made is 
annually commemorated bj the sacnfice of animals, 
such as camels, cows, sheep, or lambs, according to 
one’s means They believe that the entrance to paradise 
is guarded by a bridge, Pulsi Sirat, as narrow as a 
scythe To enable them, therefore, to pass without danger, 
they believe that the animals they have sacrificed 
will be present to lend their aid in helping them over ivith 
lightning celenty This festival, called by the Arabs ’Iff 
iil-Zoha, ‘day of saci ifice,’ and the 'Id iil-Ftfi , are the two 
great festivals of the Moslems 
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Muharram (most sacred) — Mourning held annually 
in remembrance of the first martyrs of the Shiah Musal- 
mans, Hasan and Husam, from i\hom the whole race 
of Sayads is descended Abu Muhammed al Hasan 
and Husain wei e the two sons of Ah bin Abi Faleb, the 
cousin, and Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammed After 
the murder of their fatlier, A H 40, at Kufah by the 
contrivances of the Kahph Yezid, the son of Mualwi^eh, 
they removed from Shawn, or Kufah, the capital, to 
Medina The elder, Hasan, abdicated to avoid em- 
broiling the State in civil war, but shortly afterwards 
he was poisoned by Yezid, the son of Muaiwiyeh, at 
Medina, A H 49 Abu’Abdallah Muaiwiyeh, 'the 
first of the Ommiades, then began to rule, A D 661, 
and was succeeded by his son Yezid (A D 679 083), 
but after several years the people of Shawr, being 
tired of King Yezid’s tj'rannical rule, invited Hussain 
to return to tlie capital and assume his lawful right as 
Imam (leader of the faithful) Before accepting tins in- 
vitation, Husain sent his cousin, as a messenger, to 
report the true state of affairs to him, and on Husain’s 
arrival with his two sons at Shawn, he was murdered, with 
all his retinue, at Karbala, in Turkish Arabia, on tlie loth 
day of the Arab month Mohurram, A H 61 (9th October 
A D 680) Zain-ul- Abidin, the eldest son of Husain alone 
escaped This forms the subject of ten days’ mourning 
during the Muharram 

Chelum — This is the fortieth day of mourning on 
account of the martyrdom of Hasan and Husam, obsen^ed 
by Shiahs on the 20th of Safar 

Charaghan i-Bandah Nawaz — A festival on the i6tli 
of Zil Ka'adali is held in honour of a saint called Bandah 
Nawaz w'hose shrine is at Gulburga 

Akhiri-i-Chahar Shambah An 'Id or festival 
held on the last fourth week day, vis Wednesday, of 
Safar, on account of Muhammad having, it is said, reco- 
vered a little on this day during his last illness and taken 
a batli 

Bara Wafat A feast held on the 13th of Rabt-vl- 
Aiwal, in memory of the deatli of Muhammad, A H ii 
The hadam i-j asid (Prophet’s foot) — the impression of a 
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foot on stone, or the mu 1 mubm aK (the sacred han of 
Muhammad I, is brought forth and honoured 

Pir 1 Dastgir is a festival held on the 13th of Rabt vl 
Aklut in honour of Saiyad Abdul Kadr Ghilan, i\ho 
taught at Bagdad, where his tomb still is reiered 

Chirgan-i Zindah Shah Madar —A festival held 
on the t7th of Juntad id Avval m honour of Bardud- 
din, a Syrian saint, who is said to have lived at 
Makhanpur, in Oudh, and to have lived to a great age 
Aifair that lasts for 17 days is held at his tomb which 
IS visited annually by about a million of pilgrims 

Ursi-Kadr Wah— A festival in honour of Kivajah 
Mu'tn ltd din ChtsU/it or Kadar IVall, a Sunni saint who 
came to Ajmer in the reign of Kutb ud din Ibak 
(A H 602 607), w'here he inanied the daughter of Sajad 
Husain Mashhadi A magnificent mosque was built by 
Emperor Jehangir, A H 1027, near his tomb at Ajmer, 
where he died A H 628 He has also a shrine at 
Nagar, near Negapatam He is held in special rev erence 
by the Moplalis 

Miraj I'Muhmmad — A festiv al held in commemora 
tion of the ascension of Muhammad when the angel Gabriel 
mounted him on Buixak and conveyed him to heaven 

Shab i-Barat, or ‘Night of Record,' is one of the 
three lesser 'Ids and is held on the 15th Sha’aban, 
when. It is said, the actions of men foi the ensuing year 
are recorded It is passed in mirth with illuminations 
and fireworks The w'hole night is spent 111 reading the 
holy Koran and a fast is observed on ilie ne\t daj 

Ramazan ka Reza — This fast commences from the 
morning of the day after the new moon of Ramazan is first 
observ'ed, and is kept each day throughout the month 
from 4 a m , or when the first streak of light borders 
the eastern horizon, till the stars are clearly discerned m the 
heav'ens Dunnt the w'hole period not the slightest parti 
cle of food, not a single drop of water or any other liquids 
should pass the lips 

‘Id-ul Fitr “The festival of breaking fast,” called also 
Rameau ki Id, and "the feast of alms,” is celebrated 
on the first Shaw al 
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Parsl Festivals 

Pateti or New Year's Day is celebrated in honour 
of the acce-.sion of Yezdiitrd to the throne of Persia, 
A D 632 Yezdijird was the last of the Sassanian line 
of kings He was defeated by Khalifa Omar, A D , 640, 
at the battle of Nahai und This ev ent decided the fate of 
the Persian Empire Yezdijird having no successor, the 
Persians reckon their ei a from die date of his accession 
On this day the Parsis rise earlier than usual, dress them- 
selves III lieu clothing, and offer pra3’er3 111 their pn\ ate 
residences, 01 attend the fire temples, where large coiigre 
gallons geneiallj gather Thej' afterwards Msit their 
fneiids and relations, when the "Hamma-i-jour,” or 
"joining of hands,’’ is performed 

Khurdad Sal This da3 is celebrated m honour of 
the aniuversarj’ of the birth of Zoioaster, the Prophet of 
the Parsis 

Farvardin Jasan This day is speciallj set apart for 
the performance of the ceremonies in connection w ith the 
dead Parsis are enioined bj' their religion to presen e the 
memon of their dead bj annual religious ceremonies per- 
formed in the house, but such of their friends as die on 
long \ oyages or in unkiiow n places, and the date of whose 
death cannot be possiblj ascertained, are honoured by 
sacred ntes on this da\ 

Ardibefaesht Jasan This festival is maintained in 
honour of Ai dibehest Amsaspund, the archangel presid- 
ing o\ er fire, that element being one of the sj inbols of 
worship 

Mediozaram is tlie first of the Gahambars Accord 
ing to Parsi tradition the completion of the whole crea- 
tion is said to ha\ e been effected in 365 days in siv un- 
equal pel lods, at the tennmation of each of which there 
V as a day of rejoicing, which was celebrated as one of the 
Gahambars. The Gahambars are festivals celebrated by 
the Parsia at fixed inten als six times in a j’ear. At these 
meetings the prince and the pauper hold equal rank. 
It IS said th't die lieaien was created on this Gahambar. 

Atishbehram Saigon, — The third and 17th of Ardibe- 
hesht arc the tw’o annw ersanes of the inauguration of the 
t,real fire temple commonly know n respectn ely as the 
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Seth's and Banaji’s fiie temples amoiiirst the Kadmi Parsis 

Khurdad Jasan is performed on the 6th day of the 
thii d month in honour of the Amsaspund Khurdad 

Medioshem (litei ally “mid summer"! IS the second of 
tlie si\ seasons of the year called Gahambars, and ts held 
in commemoration of the creation of the watei 

Sharivar Jasan This ceremony is performed in 
honom of Shaiivai (Ktiiiathi^a Vatya), the Amsaspund 
presiding oi ei hills and mountains and ovei mines of gold 
and silver 

Patasham 1 he third of the Gahambars signifies "the 
season of gathering in the harvest ” 

Jamshedi Naoroz Is "New Yeai’s day” 

Meher Jasan Phis feast is held in honoui of Iflilhra 
(/ c , friend), the angel, or Izad, pi esidmg o\ ei and direct 
mg the com se of the sun 

Yathrem (literally “the summer fai ewell”) is the 4th 
Gdhambar, conimeiiiorating the season of tlic creation of 
trees 

Adar Jasan, Adar another synonym for tire, is the 
name by which the 9th day of the inontli and the ninth 
month of the Parei Year is called This is the most sacred 
of the twelve months, and the ninth day of it is held in 
gi eat respect and sanctity 

Zurthosni Disc I he nth of Deh is sacred as the 
anniversary of the death of Prophet Yoroastea 

Mediarem (literally “mid winter”) is the stli of the 
Gahambars, during which season, it is said, animals were 
created 

Bahman Jasan 1 his is held sacred to the Amsaspund 
presiding over animals The Parsis on this day are prohi 
bited from eating meat 

Aspandad or Spandadmad Jasan Spenta Armaiti is 
one of the seven Amsaspunds, who presides over the earth 
as Its genius, and is represented as the protector of animat 
ed beings 

Muktad Phis is the name of a ceremony performed 
at the end of the Parsi year in honour of the Frohars 
Ithe souls of the dead ) 
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Christian Festivals 

All Souls’ Day Festival of the Roman Chinch, 
intended for the mitiRation by piaycr of the sufftrings of 
bouls in purgatory 

Ash Wednesday Fust day of Lent, when ashes arc 
spnnkled on the head as sign of penitence 

Easter Festival held in coniniemoration of the 
1 esurrection of Chnst 1 he name is derived from Eostre, 
the goddess of spring 

Whitsuntide Festival celebrating descent of Holy 
Cihost, occurs seven weeks after Easter 

Corpus Christi Festival —Roman Catholic festival 
instituted by Pope Urban IV in 126+ 

Ascension Day +oth day after Easter 
Boxing Day. Day after Christmas, so called from the 
practice of gning Christmas 'boxes’ as presents on that 
day 

Christmas —Birth of Christ 
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In this section are given b) tef 
biographies of some of the 
eiiitneiit Indians tvho passed 
awav bclwccn 1900 and 19 j 4 


Pandit MoUlal Nehru 


Aiyaft Sir K Seshadn (1845-1901) Distinguished 
Prime Minister of Mysore who for 18 years laboured 
assiduously to promote the advancement of the State 
Son of a Brahmin of Palghat, he received his education at 
Calicut and Madras After graduating, he joined the 
Collector’s office at Calicut as a translator Later he entered 
the Mysore ser\ ice as Sheristedar and rose rapidly to 
Dewanship He was Dewan of Mysore for eighteen years 
He begaii ivith a debt of 30 lakhs, and left a surplus of 179 
lakhs He received a bonus of 4 lakhs on his retirement 
Died September 13, 1901 

Ajmal Khan, Hakim, (1884 1927) Founder of Ayur 
vedic and Unani College in Delhi He presided over the 
Reception Committee of the Indian National Congress in 1918, 
and tlie Muslim League in *919 In 1921 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Congress A fine Arabic and Persian scholar, 
his interests and culture were of the East, for he knew 
little English He had, however, a clear perspective on 
international questions He was a staunch nationalist 

Ail, Mahomed (1878 1931), Brilliant Journalist After 
obtaining hts degree at Oxford, he entered the sen ice of 
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the Rampur State as its chief educational officer From 
there he moved to Baioda, where 'he jomed the Gaekwars 
Ci\ il Sennce He founded and edited the "Comrade” ana 
"Hamdard” and became known for the Mgour and treticliancs 
of his style He w as interned under the Defence of IndiajAct 
(1916 19) He joined Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation Movehidiit ' 
and w as sentenced to tw o vears’ nporous imprisonment lie 
presided OAcrthe Indian National Congress in. 192^^ He at- 
tended the first Round Table Conference in 1931 I want Ip 
go back to m j country only if I can go back with the substance 
of freedom in mj hands Otherwise I will not go back to a 
sla\ e country'”, he said at the Confei ence "1 w'ould e\ eh 
prefer to die in a foi eign country so long as it is a fre^ 
country If vou do not gi\e us freedom in India, j'ou will 
ha\ e to gi\ e me a grave here” And w'lthin a few days pf 
this prophetic utterance he died in England ■' 

Banerjee, Sir Surendranath, — (1848-1925) Emment 
Bengalee patriot He entered I C S in 1871, but retired 
after tliree j ears and joined tlie Metropolitan Institution of 
Calcutta as a teacher He founded the Ripon College at 
Calcutta (1882) and shoitlj' afterwards, he took up tlie editor- 
ship of the Brngakc He w'as prosecuted foi contempt of 
court and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment in 
1883 He represented India at the Imperial Press Con- 
ference and presided twice o\er tlie Indian National Cong- 
ress For many years he was a member of the Bengal 
I^gislatn e Council and the Imperial Legislative Council He 
was one of the foremost leaders of the agitation against the 
partition of Bengal He w’as one of the first Ministers of 
the Bengal Go\ emment under the Montagu Reforms 
^Yas a powerful oiator 

Baptista, Joseph — (1864-1931) Fnend of tlie w'orkers 
who called him Kaha or uncle He was a prominent 
member of the Bombay Corporation and President of the 
Maharashtra Home Rule League He went to England to 
press India's claim for Home Rule He defended Lok Tilafc 
in 1908 

Basu, Bhupendra Nath, (1859-1924) — ^An attorney by 
profession, Mr Basu had a distinguished public career He 
sened on the Royal Commission on Public Serv'ices 
and sei eral other committees He represented the Calcutta 
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Uni\ ei sit\ in the Benijal LeijislaU^ t Council and pre'?ided 
cnei the 1914 se=?sion of the Coniriess Apiominent Jeadei 
of the Bengal anti partition asnfation, he uas deputed 
tlie Indian Association to urge before the Secretary of State 
the annulment of the partition He was a member of 
the India Council, a membei of the Evecutn e Council of the 
Go\ ernoi of Bengal and the Vice Chancellor of flie Calcutta 
Unit ersiU 

Bhandarkar, Sir Ramaknshna Gopal (1837 1925) 
Social refoi mer and a strong adv ocate of widow re marnage 
Realising that example was better than piecept, as far back 
IS 1891, he got his widowed daughtei married He was a 
stiong opponent of caste s\steni Sir Ranikiishna was 
know n as a great 01 lental scholai He was a member o! 
Cerman Oriental Society, American Asiatic Societ\, Asiatic 
Societj of Italy, also of the International Congress of 
Orientalists He contnbiited to the journals of learned 
societies on antiquarian and philologic.iI siibtects 

Bhurgri, Ghulam Mohomed fi88i*i924) Sindhi Bar- 
iister who worked for Hindu-Muslim iiniti He w'as Gene 
ralSecretan of the Congi ess in 1918 and took prominent 
part in the Home Rule Movement For several vears he 
was a membei of the Bombay Legishtiv e Council In 1921 
he w as elected a member of the Council of State, but he 
resigned Ins seat as a protest against the Bntish Gov em- 
inent s attitude towards Khilafat 

Bhowna^ree, Sir Maneberjee, (1851-1933) Mem- 
bei oF file House^of Commons from 1895 to 1906 He 
^ok great interest in the Impenal Institute, and built the 
Bhownagree Coiridoi connecting the Institute witli the 
Bntish Museum in meniorv of his sistei He died in 1933 

Besant, Annie (1847-1933) Insh lady who made India 
her home and worked strenuously for her freedom Her 
whirlwind campaign for Home Rule for India brought her 

She W'as interned under 
the Defence of India Act in 1917 The Indian people re 
cognised her sterling servnees in the cause of tlie countn 's 
freedom and elected her President of the Congress in tlie 
same v ear Mrs Besant founded the Hindu College at 
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Benares anti the National Unl^elstlt^ at Madanapalle In 
1 ecognition of hei ri eat sei vices the Hindu Universitj con 
ferred a doctorate on her She loved India passionately and 
her last desire was to be reborn in India She was the authoi 
of niiinei ous books and pamphlets She was the head of the 
Fheosophcal Society and worked with Charles Bi adlaugh, 
M P 111 Laboui and Socialist inoiemeiits 

Bilgratni. Syed Hussam (1842 1926) fust Muslim 
member of India Council Foi “js years he served the 
Hyderaind (Deccan) in various capacities He was a tutor to 
the late and present Nizam He w'as evaminer in Sansknt 
to the Univ ersity of Madras and in 1902 he was appointed 
Lecturer in Mahrathi to the University of Cambridge 
Gold Medalist, Calcutta Univei-sity Published many 
books The Osmania Unix ersitv confei red on him the degi ee 
of the LLD in 1925 

Bose, Anand Mohan, (1846 1906) Born 111 1846 
Had 1 emai kable educational cai eei 1 ook M A degree 
and won the Premchand Roycliand scholaiship , Joined 
Cambridge and became wi angler of mathematical 
tripos Wns called to the Bar subsequently He 
declined the pi esidentship of the Educational Com 
mission in 1882 and started a school , Founded the 
Sadhana Brahmo Saraaj after die well known Cooch Behar 
mamage case In 1890 he presided over the Indian 
National Congiess 

Chandavarkar, Sir Ganesfa Narayan (1855 1923), 
First Indian to act as Chief Justice of Bombay High Court 
Bom in 1855 in a seaport town in distnct of North Canara, 
he graduated from the Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
was appointed a fellow Passing LL B , e\amination in first 
class he enrolled as a vakil of the Bombay High Court 
He soon rose to fame and in 1901 was appointed a Judge 
of High Court After retiring from the Bench he joined 
the Indore State as Dewan But he soon resigned the post 
as he was opposed to the Ruler’s second marriage during the 
lifetime of his first wife An ardent Congi essman, he 
was elected President of the Congress in 1900 Sii Naryan 
Chandan arkar was a great social reformer 
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Chaubal, Sir Mahadeo Bhaskar (i857-jq33) After 
taking his LL B t/t^re he enrolled as 1 pleader at Boinba\ 
Aftei 23 \ears practice appointed Gmemment Pleader. 
Ill 1908 he i\as made a Judge of the High Court. 
Later he loined die Executn e Council of tlie Gov emor 
ot Bomba j Sir Mahadeo vv as a nieiiiber of the Public Semces 
Commission 

Chettiar, SirP. Theagara>a {1852 1925) First elected 
Pi esident ol tlie .Madras Cojrporation -\fter graduating he 
started hie career asa mer'chant and; carried on e\tensiv e busi- 
ness in hides and skins , He *5et up a. weaving factorv and 
founded a school {01 bovs He was connected with ever^ 
public activ it\ 111 tlie Madras Presidencv and for 40 > ears 
was a member of the Madras Corporation Widi the late 
Di r M Nair he inaugurated the Xon-Brnhnnn Jlov ement 

Chowdhury, Rambhuj Dutt (1869-1923) Born 1869 
Enrolled as pleader in 1896 Mamed Sarla Dev 1, a talented 
Bengalee ladv < Conducted the Hjiidiisfait the famous 
Urdu lounial now defunct Deported dunng the Martial Law* 
legimeof 1919, Sentenced" b.v Martiah Law Commission 
to transport.ition for life and forfeiture of propertj Set free 
in Christmas under Roval Proclamation He was one of 
the founders ot tlie Kangri Gurukul 

Dadabhai Naorop ( 1825-1917 ) First Indian 
member of the Bntish Parliament A patriot of the first 
order he dev oted his life to the serv ice of his countrv 
He vv as a bnlliant student and annexed pnre after prize at 
the College He vras for several vears professor in Elphins- 
tone College, Bombav He founded a Gujeratnveekh bv name 
linsf Gojtar (trutli teller) Jn 1885 Dadabhai and two other 
Parsee gentlemen founded the first Indian business firm in 
England — Cama & Co In 1887 he founded the East 
Indian .Association in England to educate the English public 
about Indian affairs He was elected president of the 
Congress no less than three dmes As Dew an of Baroda 
he rendered V eomaii serv ices to that State The Bombav 
Universitv conferred a Doctorate on him just a few months 
beloie his deatli Author of "Povertv and L*n-Britisli Rule in 
India 
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Das, Chitta Ranjan (1870 1925) Brilliant lawjer who 
jraxe up Ills UicratHc practice and welcomed die ngouis 
of pnson life for the sake of the freedom of his counti y He 
w as boi n in 1870 After taking his B A degree he went 
to England to compete for tlie I C S , but, gii ing it up on 
second thoughts, he entered the Inns of Court and qualified 
himself foi the bar He earned money in lakhs, but also gate 
It aw'aj 111 lakhs to the needj and the suffering Many aie 
the stones of his charit\ He would gi\ e a so\ ereign to a 
barbel foi a shaic and Rs 10'- to a scavenger as 
Aid's/ic<s/i When Gandhi started his non-co opei ation 
mot ciiient, he plunged hiirtself into it Renouncing his prac- 
tice he toured the countrj’ pieaching the gospel 
of Congiess lie defied the Goteniment restraint older and 
went to jail with his famih When he came out of jail, 
he was elected Pi esident of the Ga^ a Congress With 
Pandit Hotilal Nehru he founded the Swarai Party As 
leader of the paitv in the Bengal Council he 
refused to s ote the Ministers’ salanes and the Got ernment 
had to suspend the Transferred half, of the Government 
He was elected the , Major of tlie Calcutta Corporation 
He founded an English dailj 111 Calcutta called 
“Forward ’ , j 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder (1848-1909J Einuient 
Bengalee scholar After niatnculating he left his 
home and ran away to England and appeared 
for tlie ICS Examination Foi 1 1 years he sert'ed in 
t arious capacities in different distncts of Bengal Twice he 
tt orked as Distnct Magistrate He retired after 26 years* 
sen ice and detoted himself to literary work He presented 
ulahabhaiat and Ramatan in a readable and tersified form 
to the people of Europe and Amenca He prepared an 
^haustiv e Economic History of India He later joined the 
Gaekwars sen ice, first as Rexenue Minister and later as 
Dew an He was appointed a membei oftheRojal Com- 
mission on Decentrahration He presided oxer the' Congress 
111 1802 

' , Moll Lai (1845 1922I Journalist Connected 

iih the Amnta Bazar Patnka” of Calcutta, for about fifty 
‘O's Popular writer and ardent nationalist Inteniew'cd 
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KingGeoige when he Msttcil Jndin is P/mce of Wales 
Exercised creat influence in Bengal 

Ghosh, Sir Rash Behari Lawj'er mid Judge Born 
in 184'} Stood first in F A exaniinatioii , passed B L 
examination with ci edit and enrolled as pleader In 1875 
appointed Tagore Professoi of Law Member, Bengal and 
Imperial Legislatne Councils, Calcutta Corporation and 
Calcutta Unneisit\ S\ndicate Presided over Congress 
held at Madras in rgog Great travellei 

Gokhale. Gopal Krishna, (1866 1915) Founder of 
the Sen ants of India Societt Born in a poor but 
respectable Bralnnin family of Kolhapui He graduated 
fioni the Bombas Um\ersit\, became a life member 
of the Deccan Education Societj, which owned the 
Ferguson College at Poona, and agi eed to serve his life 
time there on a pittance of Rs 75 pei month He was great 
at facts and figures, and was sent to England to 
gite evidence before the Welb^ Commission On his 
return to India lie was appointed a member of the Plague 
Commission In 1899 he w'as elected a membei of the 
Legislative Council and two 1 ears later a member of the 
Imperial Legislatite Council which post he held to the day 
of his death He rendered stci ling sei v ices in the Council 
Chamber and the people elected Iiini President of the 
Congress in 1903 He was appointed a member of the 
Public Services Commission in 1912 He died in Febniaij, 
1915, before the Commission had concluded its labours 
In rgos he founded the Sen ants of India Society 
Haq, Mazharul Bamstei Bom 1866 ^ 

finishing his college education in India he sailed on 
a pilgrim ship lor Aden w'lth only Rs 20 in his poAet 
After three months’ wean' waiting at Aden he received a 
remittance fioin home and proceeded to England was 
called to the bar in 1891 While in England he founded the 
Aniumania Islamia Returned to India and enrolled as an 
advocate of Calcutta High Court In 1892 he was appointed 
Munsiff but after four tears he resigned and resumed 
practice Elected member of the Imperial Legisatu e v^uncil, 

1909 Presided over the Muslim League m 1915 Dunng 
non co-operation movement he suspended pi actice, changed 
his method of dress, giew a beard and founded an Ashram 
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lor students Like so many f>tliei leadei s, lie too had to pass 
some of Ills time as a pi isoiiei m jail 

Harchandrai Vishindas, fi862 1928) Eminent 
lawyer and the fust Sindhi to join the Congicss 
He was elected chan nun of the Reception Committee of the 
Congress wliicli met .it Kaiachi in 1914 He was associated 
with the Kaiachi Municipality lor33j’ears Foi ten years 
he was a menibei of tlie Bombay Legislatn e Council He 
was a member of tlit Legislative Assembly fi om its inception 
till his death I fe was unwell but he undertook a long joui ney 
to Delhi to I ecoi d his protest against tlie Simon Com 
mission when the question came up before the Legislature in 
1928 He died on his way to the Chamber 

Imam, Ali (1869 1942) Maker of Modern Behar. 
Played an important pai t m die creation of Bihar as a 
separate province He was Law-Member of the Govern 
nient of India and served the Nizam as Chief Mmistei 
for four 1 ears He was one of the signatories to the Nehru 
Report and leadei of the Moslem Nationalist Party 

Imam, Hassan { 1871-1933 ) Eminent lawyer 
loined Middle Temple and was called to 
the bai in 1892 Returned to India and set up practise at 
Patna Appointed Judge of the Calcutta High Court in 19x2 
Presided over the special session of the Congress held in 
Bomba^ 111 1918 and lepiesented British India in the League 
of Nations in 1923 

Iyengar, Rangaswami Journahst and publicist 
Joined the “Hindu”, Madias, as Assistant Editor in 
1906 but left it IP 1915 to take up the editorship , of the 
“Swadesamitrani”,, leading Tamil daily Appointed Editoi 
of the "Hindu” in 1928 Piominent Congiessman , went to 
England to give evidence in connection with the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reform scheme 90 behalf of the Congi ess 
General Secretary of the Congi ess from 1924 to 1927 
Elerted to the Legislative Assembly in 1924, being appoint- 
ed Secretary to the Swai aj Party the same yeai . A dele- 
gate to the Round Table Coqference in 1931 and 1933 

Iyengar, S Kasturi Ranga Tournalist Born in 
T 1111)010 Distiict Aftei giaduating in aits and law he 
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loined llic Coimbdlore bar For bo me Unit he was a Sub 
Regislrai Ht edited the “Hindu” of Madras, one of the 
most flourislnng newspapers in India, for se\ eral years 
and %\ as deputed to visit the western front duniiR the War 
as a 1 tpresentatn e of the Indian Press He was a 
staunch Congressman 

Iyer, Sir S Subramania ^1842 1923) Lawjer Acted 
thrice as Chief lustice of the Madras High Couit Vice 
Chancellor of the Madras University for many years In 
recognition of his services, the Unix ersity confei 1 ed on him 
the degi ee of Doctor of Law Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Congi ess that met at Madras in 1914 
Took prominent part 111 the Home Rule Movement, and 
when Mrs Besant was interned led agitation for her ralease 
Wiote a leniarkable letter to President Wilson of 
USA drawing attention to the situation in India 

Jehan Begum, Nawab Sultan (1858-1928) Begum of 
Bhopal One of the most remarkable women of her time 
She ruled Bhopal wisely and well She prohibited the use 
of alcoholic liquor in her State and introduced many other 
reforms 

Laipat Rai (1865 1929) Born in the little town 
of lagi aon, Punjab He took the degree of Licentiate in 
I^nvin 1885, and started practice as a vakil He founded the 
Dayanand Anglo Vedic College at Lahore and even worked 
as a teachei He was deported to Burma in connection with 
the agitation caused by the Colonisation Act On the eve of 
the War he went to America and was not alloxx-ed to return 
home till 1920 During those days of enforced exile he 
founded Home Rule League and spread know'ledge about 
India amongst the Americans He pi esided ox er the Calcutta 
Special Congress in 1920 and founded "Bande Matram,” an 
Urdu daily, and “People,” an English xveekly He xvent 
to jail in connection with the non cooperation movement , 
joined the Swaraj Party and became a member of the 
Assembly When Sir J Simon’s Commission arrived 
at Lahore in 1929 there w'as a black flag demonstration at 
the Railway Station The police used Lathta, and 
Lala Lajpat Rai received blows A brilliant xvnter and 
a powerful 01 ator , aiithoi of sex eral works both in English 
and Urdu 
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Mahmood, Syedi {1850 1002I Umincnt ludcc He 
%\ds the son of die late Sir Syed Ahmed and was born at 
Dellii in 1850 He nas called to the bar 

at Lincoln’s in 1872 After sei'en > ears’ pi actise at the 
bar he was appointed the Disnct ludpre of Rai Bareli 
and later raised to the bench of die Allahabad Hiijh 
Court As a Judge he delnered weighty and illuininating 
ludgnients which made him famous throughout the counti j 
'*His judgments, evquisite pieces of legal composition, will 
li\e as long as the present sjstem of our jurisprudence ivill 
continue to be a hving factor in our polity’’, says Sir T B 
Sapru 

Malabari, Behramji Merwanjt (1853-1912) Great 
soaal refoi mer Son of a poor Parsee clerlv. his father 
died when he was only seien years old His motlier 
remarried a richman, but the fellow proied a harsh hus- 
band The tu 0 had to stow awaj' among the ha j' in a cart 
to escape his tyranny but diey were seized by robbers The 
bandits, howei er, took pity on them and sent them back to 
Surat inth an escoi t and also gave them some presents At 
12 he lost his mother He went to Bombay w'here he 
obtained a teacher’s post on a salary ol Rs zo a 
month He, however, kept working hard and soon his 
reward came At 22 he burst into fame as a new' poet of India 
He recen ed congratulations from Tennyson, Miss Florence 
Nightingale and ■ others In 1880 he bought “Indian 
Spectator’’ for &-10S and turned it into a leading ne%\s- 
paper In 1882 he translated in Gujrati Max Muller’s 
^‘Ongm and Growth of Religion” and wrote a wnd sketch 
of 'ijujrat and Giyratis” He edited "East and 
West’ for several years He had to work night and day 
to keep It going He not only edited the paper but had to 
compose and print it, and somebmes, be his own news boy 
He earned on a campaign against child mamages and visited 
England in diis connection He was mainly mstrumental 
in procunng the passing of the Age of Consent Act He 
founded the Seva Sadan at Bombay for the widows, 
and a Consumptives’ Home at Dharampur He 
ga\ e aw'ay even his hfe insurance policies to maintain these 
institutions He was offered titles by the Go\ ernment, but 
'■c declined them with thanks 
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Sir S Rannerjee Swami Shraddhanand 


Mehdi All, Nawab Mohsin ul Mulk (1837 1907) 
was one of the greatest Muslim leaders of his time 
Through sheer abilitj^ he rose from the position of a clerk 
to be one of the biggest officers in tlie service of the 
Nizam He was bom at Etawah on December 9, 1837 
and was privately educated in Persian and Arabic His 
first job was that of a clerk to the East India Company 
di awing a salary of Rs 10 per month But his work 
attracted attention, and he non promotion after 
promotion in quick succession, finally reaching the post of 
Deputy Collector He left the Bntish service and joined 
the Nizam’s service where he rose to be the Financial and 
Political Secretary, and was awarded the tide of "Munir 
Nawab Jung Mobsin ud-Dowlah Mohsin Mulk ” After 
retiring from service he devoted himself to the cause 
of the education of the youth of his community He helped 
Sir Syed Ahmed in founding the Aligarh Muslim College 
which developed into a Muslim University 

Mehta, Sir Pherozshah Merwanjee (1845 1915) 
Was called the “uncrowned king of Bombay” He was 
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son ot a ricli Pai see gentleman w ho sent him to England to 
stud\ law Aftei; completing his studies Pheiozshah 
I etumed to India and set up parctice at Bombay 'He 
took keen interest in pObhc affairs fi 0111 the \ erv stai t 'and 
soon became one of the most prominent leadeisof Bombaj 
For nine years he was a member of the Bombaj Legislativg 
Council He was the first ^ councillor in the Bntish regime 
to enact a walk-out He left the Council Chamber with his 
followers when the Goiernijient persisted in carrjing tlie 
Land Ret enue Bill m the teeth of the unanimous Indian 
oppositibn He was the fathqi of the Bombay Corporation and 
kingmaker of the Indian Nabpnal Congress for nearh 3ojears 
He presided 01 er the sL\th session of the Congress which 
met at Calcutta in 1890 He founded the Empire of India 
Insuiance Company and the Central Bank of hidia An 
other successful enterpnse' of his was the starting of the 
Boiiiba\ CItioiiicIf with Mr B G Horniman as its first 
editor Sir Pherozshah was the Vice Chancellor of tlie Bombay 
bun ersitv and a member of the Imperial Legislate e Council 
He was a freind of the Goiernment but he had taken 
.1 \ ow not to accept Go\ emment office 

Mitter, Sir Binod (i872-i93o> Eminent lunst He 
wasmck-nanied “'Walking Legal Enc\ clop£edia”on account ot 
his great knowledge of law He graduated from the Calcutta 
umiersiU and set up practice as a pleader The life of a 
pleader did not satisfi him He determined to 
rjualifj tor practising on the original side of High Court 
and with this object in mow he attempted to run awaj to 
I nginnd, but was captured at Allahabad and sent back home 
Hut after a j ear his fatlier yielded t'j his son’s w ishes, and 
I tiling Binod left for England in 1895 He was called to the 
bar and enrolled as a High Court Ad\ ocate In Marcli 1920 
he was appointed on the (udicial Committee of tlie Pn\j 
Council 

Modi, Sir Jivanjee (1854-1933) Parsee scholar 
cller He rendered monumental sen ices to the cause 
of Oriental learning His scholarship and learning w ere 
recognised bj e\en foreign countries who conferred honours 
^ j'r* King of Sweden awarded him a gold medal 
tmd the French Government bestow ed on him the much 
eoi cited honour of Chei aher de Legion d’Honneur The 
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Hungauan Go\einm(.nt Ka\e him tht tilk of Ofilccr clc 
Croi\ de Merit 

Mookerji, Sir Ashtosh (1865 1925) Horn 186s 
Educated at the Piesideiicy Collene, Calcutta {riaduatcd M A 
in Mathematics 1885 Prenichand Roychaiid Scholar, j886 
Fellow of the Calcutta Unuersity, 1889 Member, Ilencal 
Legislate e Council, Member, Impel lal Legislative CouiiliI 
1 agoie Law Lecturer on Peipetuitiea in Biitish India, 1898 
Acting Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 1904 

Sir, Moti Sagar (1873 1930) Lawj ei Took his 1 iw 
degiee in 1896 and soon built up a laige piactice He wa'^ 
elevated to a seat in the Bench of the Lahore High Court 
1111921 He was Vice Chancelloi of the Delhi Uniicisilj 
Sir Moti Sagai maintained a school at Delhi foi the cduca 
tion of git Is 

Mozumdar, Pratap Chandra (1840 1905) was after 
Keshab Chandra’s death tfie principal leader and 
exponent of the Brahmo Samaj Served for a time 
in a bank Assistant Secretaiy of the Brahmo Saniai, 
and editoi of the Tahoa Bodhtm Patnka, the Brahmo 
paper Edited the il//>/<w, made missionary journeys 

throughout India Attended the Parliament of Religions 
held at Chicago m 1893 as a representatii e of the Brahmo 
Samaj Wrote The Faith and Pioc;iCi>i, of the Biahnio 
Saiiiaj, Lift and Tiachinss of Kibhah Chandia Sen, The 
Oi icntal Oil istj The Spn it of God and Htat t btats, 

Mulla, Sir Dinshaw Furdoonji (1868 1934) Eminent 
Lawjei Became solicitor of Bombaj High Court 1111895 
After 12 years he was eni oiled as an adiocate He built 
up a huge piactice in a short tune In 1919 he w is 
ippomted acting Ad\ ocate General and in 1929 he was 
made a ludge of Bombay High Court In 1930 on account 
of his gieat legal knowledge he was appointed 1 judge of 
tlie Privy Council He acted for some time as Law Mem- 
ber of the Go\ eminent of India For several years Sii D 
Mulla was the principal of the Bombay Law College 

Nair, Sir Sankaran (1857-1934) Lawyer Boin m 
Malabar Brilliant student Stood first m tlie Matricula- 
tion Examination, also first m B L Examination 
Em oiled as a vakil of the Madras High Court 
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Founded tht nou defiinet “Mudtaa ReMew' Also con 
nected with ihe "Madias Law louriiar Appointed Judge 
of the Madias High Coiiit Presided o\et Congress 111 
J913 education Jlenihci of the Government of India, 
1915-1019 Resigned his high office as he did not agree 
\nth the Go\ eminent on the question cf the proclamation of 
Martial Law in the Puiuab, 1919 From rqrg to 1920 he 
was a member of the India Council In 1925 he was 
elected a menibei of the Council of State. Amongst his 
publicaPoiis iiia% be mentioned “Gandlii and Anarchj " 
Nariman, G K Scholar and linguist. He knew’ most of 
the classical and modern languages and wTotea large number 
of books He w as accepted as a great authontt on Buddhism. 
Zoroaatnanism and Islam He disliked priestcraft and 
founded the Anti Pnestcraft League He paid a \ isit to 
Afghanistan at the in\ itabon of c\-King Amanullah 

Nehru, Motilal, (1861-1931) Leader of the Swarajists 
in the Assemblj He was a posthumous child, being bom 
4 months after his father s death At the comparabi e 
earlj age of 23, he set up practice at Cawnpore and 
soon can ed out a name for himself as a leading lawjer 
He amassed wealth, but also spent a good deal in (iantj' He 
founded .in English daih paper at Allahabad called 
Independent and spent a lot of monej on it At the sacrifice 
of thousands of rupees a day he laboured for manj daj s 
in the Punjab, sifting out tacts and gathenng e\ idence 
about happenings during the Marbal Law regime of 1919 
The nation recognised his great sacnfices and elected him 
president of the Congress which met at .‘\mntsarin 1919 He 
threw' himself in the Non-co operation mot ement, suspended 
practice and courted impnsoment Later, witli Mr C R 
Das he founded the Swaraj Partj and became its leader in 
the Assembh And when the cimI disobedience mo\ ement 
commenced in 1930 he took a leading part in it and was 
again imprison^ The strain of work in connection 
with tlie work of the moi ement told upon his health and 
hastened his end He died in 1931 

Pal, Bipin Chandra, (1858 1928J Journalist Began 
career as a teacher, but soon gate it up for journalism 
Sub-Editor, Bengal Public Opinion, Calcutta, 1883-84 
Sub-Editor, Tiibtric, Lahore, 1887-88 Proceeded to 
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England as a scholai ship holdet of the Sadharan Brahnio 
Satnaj to stud^ compai ative Theologj jn tlic Manchestet 
College, 0 \ford Completed his coiiise within a \erj 
short time and undertook a lectui e tour in England speak 
mg on Hindu Theism, temperance and Indian politics 
Visited America in igoo at the invitation of the National 
Temperance Federation, New Yoik Returned to Indii 
Cigoo) and woiked for some time as a Binhiiio missionary 
Started from Calcutta the English weekly jVciO India, in 1901 
and was the fiist Editor of the Nationalist English 
daily' "Bandt Maiatam" Was one of the foremost 
leaders of the Nationalist agitation in Bengal, 1905 7 
Sentenced in October, 1907, to simple imprisonment for sit 
months foi contempt of court in 1 efusing to gi\ c e\ idenct 
in the sedition case against Aiabmdo Ghosh Left India 
for England, August, 1908 Started from London the 
English inonthlv Swaiaj, rgog, and lectured throughout the 
country on Indian politics On his return to Bombav 
in I9ii( he was sentenced to simple imprisonment 
for one montli on a diai ge of sedition as the author of an 
article in Sivaiaj He started an English monthly, 
Hmdn Review, January, 1912 Author of several books 
1 le was a member of the Legislative Assembly 

Parekh, Sir Gokuldas Kahandas (T847 192^1 
Champion of social leform, widow reniainage and teinpei 
ance movements He was inodei ate in politics, and for 20 
years represented the municipalities of the Northern 
DiMsion 111 the Bombay Council Sir Gokuldas was an 
authonty on land re\ enue He was one of those who walked 
out of the Bombay Council as a protest when the Goy ern 
ment rejected the non official amendment to the Bombay 
Land Rey enue Bill 

Patel, Vithalbhai {1871 1933) Fust elected President 
of the Legislative Assembly Son of a peasant of Kaira, 
he broke away fiom family tradition and took to English 
education He yvent to England and was called to the bai 
He returned to India and enrolled as an advocate But he did 
not devote himself to his practice He worked for the public 
He rendered yeoman service to the country in the Bombay and 
Imperial Councils In August 1926, he yvas elected the Speakei 
of the Legislative Assembly He conducted the proceedings yvith 
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icnijikable capacitv and mdcpendtiKt, and the abilitv with 
which he occupied the Chair filled e\er%one with admit ation 
\\ hen his people w li e cnsraced in a non ^ lolent fitriit 
with the Go\ eminent (1930! he lesiirned his hich office and 
plunged himself into the spaicgle This led to hts arrest 
When the police came to take him to prison, he obsciaed 
“I ha\e earned nn pension and peerage" The lail life 
shattei ed his health The Go\ eminent released him before 
the e\pir\ of his sentence and he lelt foi Europe to recoup 
his health Me impio%ed and made a tour of U S A 
preaching the cause of his countrj' Later his health deter 
lorated and he died 111 Vienna on the 22nd October, 1933 
To the last, India was uppermost in his tlioughts and he 
died pra\ ing fur tlie freedom of his Motherland His body 
was bi ought to India and cremated in Boiiibaj 

Piilai. Oewan Bahadur P Kesava (i860 1933I 
\fter getting his LL B degree he joined the Bar at 
Gootv and soon rose to the top of the profession He aras 
connected with \arious public activities but his inteiest 
chieflj lav in the improvement of the condition of the peasants 
and workers He was elected Vice President of the Madras 
Legislative Council for two temis He was a member of 
the depuUtion vvhicli visited British Guiana in 1921 to 
enquire into the condition of Indian immigrants there. He 
exerted influence over the labourers and. therefore, was 
nick named "Coolie King bv the colonists 

Ramanujam 11888-1920) Mathematician, who invented 
main novel theorems Born 1888 Failed in F A and 
entered the serv ice of Madras Port as a clerk Here his extia- 
oidmaij abilities were discoverd anti he was provided with 
funds to proceed to England to pursue his studies He 
bill prised the great mathematicians there bv his k-’ow ledge, 
and thev hailed him as a genius Died pi ematureh at the 
age of 43 

Ranade.MafaadeoGovind (1842 1901) jurist, historian 
and economist Son of a Mahratta Brahmin emploj ed in the 
Kolhapur State Born Jan 20, 1842 Educated at the Elphms- 
toneCollege,Bombav, where he distinguished himself In 1866 
entered the Bnlish service in the Education Department and 
in jC 68 appointed Acting Professor of English in the Elphm- 
sloiic College Remained there till 1871, when he was 
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appointed Suboidinnlo JndRO of Poona I he lest of Ins life 
^\^s spent in tlie jutlicial Dcpaitnient In 1886 he was ap 
pointed a membci of tlie Indian Finanrc Coininittee lie was 
se\ernl limes a member of the Bombay Lepislatne Council 
Was made a Judfre of the HirIi Court in 1893, filled that 
oflice with conspicuous ability and profound learninp til! 
his death, on Ian 17,1901 AlthouRh lie w is a IucIro h< 
attended the CouKiess He was .1 Biahmo of the Piaith iiia 
Samai and tool, miirh inteiest in social icfoim 

Ranjitsinghji 1 1872 193 -j) lain Sabeb of Nawa 
naRar Acbit 1 cd iiiiinoital fanir on cricket field He was 
the champion batsman foi All Lnpland in 1896 and iqoo 
In 1899 he took I Uani to the United States ind Canada 
I k beeann. the idol of the ciicket fans who called him “Rann ” 
lie suett-Oded to the throne in 1906 and lulcd wisch He 
I cpi esented India twice in the LeaRiie of Nations IlewMS 
tlie Chancellor of the Clianibei ot Piinces I 1932 33 1 

Sarma, B Narasimha 1 1867 1933! Meiiibei of 
the Vicciovs Cabinet fiom 1920 to 1923 Mi Saimi 
stalled life as a tcaclici, but latei took to liw Ik was 
a iiitiiiber of the Madias Lenislalnc Council foi seieial 
ceai-s Latei he was elected a iiitinbei ot the hiiperial 
Lei'islatni Council On Ins letneinciit fi 0111 the Vicciovs 
Cabinet he was appointed a iiieiiibc I of the Railway Rites 
Advisoi j ( oiiiiiiitlee 

Sayani, Rahimtulla Mahomed, 11847 1902) 
I'll St Muslim to obtain the M A dcRiec Belonged to 
the connnuiiitv of the cntci pi isiiir Klwias of BoiiiIua 
I k was a niembei of the Bombaa Coipoi itmn, tlie Boiiiba\ 

J cRislatne Council md the Impciial LeRislatne Coiiin i 1 Ik 
presided o\ Cl the Indian National Conuicss held it C il 
ciitta III 1896 He was tlie hist Muslim Shciift of Boinliai 

Sen Gupta, Jatendra Mohan (1885 1933) Five 
times Mayor of Calcutta An eniineiit bamstei, he enjoyed 
a roaiinp; practice but suspended it and joined the non co 
opeiatioii iiioienient in 192T Went to piisoii on a iiuiiibei 
of occasions In J922 be w'as sentenced to thiee iiioiitlis’ 
iiiipi isonment and coiifiiied in Ahpoie Central lail Pievious 
to tins lie Rot ten days on chat rc of iiiakiiiR seditious speeches 
III RaiiROon In April 1930 he was sentenced foi leadiiiR 
a piosctibed book at a public meetniR In Nocembei of llie 
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«:anip \ eai lie tt as sentencetl to one yeai 's imprisonment at 
Delhi l^astlj in laiiuan 1932 he was ai rested on an 
Italian steamer shorth nftei its aiinal in lioiiibai 
imdei Regulation HI of 1818 He founded ''Advance", 
one of leadins dailies of Calcutta 

Shaft, Sir Mian Muhammad (1869-1931) 
Bari istei Pre-ident, All-lndia Muslim League, 

1913, Piesident, All-lndia Mahoniedan Educational Con- 
ference, 1016, Menihei, Puniab Legislative Couiicil and 
Iinpetial Legislative Council 1909 1919 Member, the 
Vicerov s Lvecutive Council and a Round Tabler 

Shahabuddin, Kazi Khan Bahadur (1832 1900} 
Edacated at the Poona College and Engineeiing 
iSLluiol, Munster at Cutch sent to England in 1869 on 
behalf of the Rao of Cutch Hon\ Secietarv, m London, 
toi 3 veais of the East India Association, and Piofessoi of 
Oiiental Linguages at Univeisitj College Attached 
to Sii B Fiee-) Mission to Zanzibai, 1873 Diwan 
vt Cutch Head of the Revenue Depaitnient at 
Baioda foi 13 vears Minister at Baroda, 1883-1886, 
when he letiied Membei of the Bombav Legislative 
Council, 1886, and of the Public Sen ice Commisson 
Fellow of the Bombav llniversitv 

Shraddhanand, Swami Born at .lullundiir His 
fathei lendeied valuable services to British Government 
during Mutinv After f.atlier's death he became citj kotvval 
Passed Law Examination and started practice at lullundur 
Gav" up practice and devoted himself to Arva Samaj 
Founded “Gurukul , Hardwar, of which he remained 
Governor till 1921 Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee of Congress, 1919 Arrested in SepL 1922, at 
Guru ka-Bagh and lailed Murdered bj a Muslim fanatic 
at Delhi in 1926 

Sinha, Lord, (1864-1928) First Indian to be 
Adv ocate General of Bengal, Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executiv e Council, Under-Secretary of State for India, a 
Biitish Peer and Governor of a Province He was a 
law>ei of great distinction, and his eminence was recognised 
by his elevation to the Privy Council He lepresented 
India at the Peace Conference and on the Imperial War 
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C.ihini t 1 lo pi ('Sided ovf"! the Inclnn NitKinal CoiiRiess 
111 1914 

Sircar, Dr Mahendra LaJ (1833 7904) Scientist 
St irted the f alciit/n Jmn mi! of Mt tin ini Founded tlie 
Iiidi.in Assocntion for the Ciiltmtion of ScieiKe, and devot 
td his life to the cause of srieiice foi the heiiefit of his 
fellow soiintivmen 1 'Iivsk. d science, islinnoitn, literature 
and peneial reseaich fully oceupied his tinii He w'as 
Sheiifl of Calcutta and a Memhei of the BenK.al 1 egislative 
C iiuneil 

Sunder Singh, Sadhu (188O 1933; lias been desciibed 
IS one of tilt snintlust chaiacteis of the modern tunes 
He was hoi n in 1889 111 K.nnpiii in th( Sute of Patiala 
Will 11 h< vv IS si'teii teats of ace 'oiinder Sinch learned 
Hhaftwat Cuta fioni hecmninc to end m S.inskiit One day 
he siiw the vision of Christ, ind he decided to 101 n 
Chnslianitv His love foi Chi 1st was the deepest passion 
of Ins life He went to Iihet and seveiai othei connliics, 
preaclmiff the mess ige of his Mastei I le liv cd 1 life of 
self discipline, and underwent hardships foi spiiitiial ends 

Tagore, Maharshi Debendra Nath (1818 1905) hi 
eaily manhood he took a stronc lehgious tiiin, and founded 
111 1839 a Society foi the knowledce of rnith Was 
i Icddei of the Hindu 1 heistic movement He joined the 
BrahmoSaniai in 1842, and inltoduced the Biahmic Covenant 
HI 1843 

Tata, Jamshedji Nasarwanji (1839 1904) a c>eat 
Pm see mdusti lalist who founded the famous fata lion 
W'orks Aftei obtaininti education he lomed business He 
iinassed wealth but spent a pood deal of it for the benefit 
of people He set up scholai ships to enable desei \ inp 
students to proceed to foi eipn countiies foi studies His 
ambition vvas to create an Institute of Scientific lesearch m 
India He pot estimates, hut the cost came to an enoi inous 
fipui e He offti ed to pay thirty lakhs to the Gov eminent 

besides an animal plant of Rs 8,000 foi ten yeais The 

Institute, howevei , was opened, aftei Ins death, at Banpalore 
in 1910 He founded non w’oiksat Saleh 1 ho place was 
later named lainshedpur after him He was one of the 
pioneers of cotton industi y m India, and the Fata Hydro 

electi 1C sv heme was conceived by him He died m 7904 
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A statue wns elected in Bombay in 19T2 to peipetuate his 
menioi \ 

Thakersey, Sir Vithaldas, Damodar {1873-1922) 
Industi lal mapnate, owned In e of tlie biggest cotton nulls 
in Bonibav Menibei of the Bombay Legislatne Council 
fiom 1903 to iQio Piesident of the Bombay Coipoiation in 
1917 and inenihei of the Impeiial Begislalne Council in 
19101918 Piesided ovei the Indiistiinl Confeience held 
in Calcutta in 1906 Adianced loans to students foi higher 
studies and opened night school^ Endow ed a hall in 
Bomhav foi the use of mill woikeis 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 11857-1920) "Fathei of Indian 
Uniest'’ as Sn \ nlentine Chiiol called him He pnssioiiateh 
j e.ii lied for the coiinti y s fi eedoni and counted no cost too 
gient to ichieve his object He was adored and lespected 
bv the people who called him Lokmanya which means 
‘ honoiii cd by the world ' He was boi n at Katnagi 1 While 
studying in the Law College he made a 1 esoK e to dedi- 
cate himself to the sei \ ice of the couiiti y and he kept his \ ow 
He hist detoiecl himself to educational woik It was onU 
later that he plunged himself into politics He founded 
two pnpeis, one in English and the othei in ifainthi, calleil 
the “iMali.iialti” and “Kesan" lespectiveK, to adsance the 
populai cause \'ei y eaily he got into tiouble He 
W’lote some SI tong things about the Mahaiaja of Kolhapun 
he was piosecuted and sentenced to foui months impiison- 
nieiU In 1892 he wiote a pipei on the Vedas and sub 
imtted It to the Intel iintioml Congiess of Oiientalists which 
met in London I he papei diew' waim piaise and was 
published undei the title of ‘"Onon 01 Researches into 
the antiquity of Vedas’,’ Tilak took up the education 
of the masses by organizing Bhajnn paities and cele 
hinting days in lionoui of national heroes like Sliivaji 
He was piosecuted nnd got 18 months Howevei, he w’as 
1 eleased before the e\pii y of his sentence He came out 
and devoted himself to lileiaiy woik He published m 
T903 a book entitled “the Arctic Home of the Vedas” 
Again in 3908 he was ti 'ed foi sedition and awaided siNyeais’ 
mipi isonment He dev ottd Ins time in jail in w ritiiig a 
magnificent exposition of Bbagvat Gita which by its origin- 
ality aslonislied the woild It is know n-as Gita Rahasva 
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'inci iw"! nlicnd\ hten translated into sc^cial lanfriiafres In 
J0i8 I ilak ms appointed a inenibci of Coiiftiess deputation 
to ffo to England in connection with the Montag-u leforms 
How ei ei w lien he reached Colombo he w as tin ned back under 
orders fi oin the British Goa eminent Fins i.iused a stir in 
the comitri and the ban was siibseqiieiitlv lemoied Died 
111 Boniba\ in igao 

Tyabjee Badrudin (1844 1909) Firet hamster 
of Bomba; and the hist Muslim to pi esidt o\ei the Indian 
National Congress Went eail; to England for schooling 
iiid was called to the bii in 1866 Returned to Boinbaj and 
set up pi actice I le soon became the leader of the bai 
and won his waj to the benth where he made 
leputation as an independent Judge Mi l\abiee woiked 
for the ad\ ancenieiit of his comiiiunit; and, time and again, 
enioined upon his fellow countniiien the great need of 
doing away \Mth piiidah Badiudin was a Congressman 
uid pi esided o\ er the Congress in 1 887 I le died in 
London on August I9, 1909 

Varma, Raja Ravi, (1848 1906) famnus hiduiii ailist , 
;\ as hoi 11 111 a small ; ilhge in 1 ra\ ancoi e He took gi eat 
inteiest in painling (.aen when he was a little bo; He 
tiuglit himself to paint, but also lecencd help from Biitisli 
iitisls in South India hi iS68 Ka\i Vai m 1 niai 1 led a lad; 
of the Royal famil; and took Ins residence at the palace 
;; here he got gi e il oppoi tunitj to dn elop Ins ait He painted 
seieial picluics ind took piij-es at maiij evhibitioiis in India, 
England and \nuiica Most of his paintings ire familai the 
best known, perliaps, being* King Rukinangdnaiid Mohini ’ 

Vivekananda, Swami (1804 1002) Bom in Calcutta, 
iS6j His oiigiinl name was Kaieiidia Nath Dutt Educated 
at the General Assembly s Institution, graduated m 1884 
Earlj became attached to Ramkrisbiia Paiamhamsa In 1893 
was sent by the Raja of Ramnad as representatu e of Hindus 
to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, wheie he made 
a great impression In 1896 went to England and lectmed 
on Vedantism m 1899 again went to England and the 
United States Founded in San Eiancisco a Vedanta 
Society In 1900 returned to India with broken health, 
died Inly 4, 190a, at Bdin near Calcutta 
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M dim 11 111 of \f\cnri 


(•LOLl.ipIlIL lll\ liull 1 I-, llllt 111(1 iiulii liihit But 
puliticilU then .iie lv\o huli.ia, Biitisli liuli.i, ftfuciiKcl 
lliL CidVMi i( (.(iKlint; if> the st.ituus (il Pirhameiit and i luitt 
inoijis of IiiJi III I <;!iHlitiiu, iiid tile Iiidiiii Stit(« under tlie 
<jurtnintj of tin. Crovs'n .nid -till foi tin pail tindei 
the tHiiiiiial tiiie of till Piimis 

Ihcii. irt ^62 hull 111 State Iluj tom an nin 
of 508 I >{8 v|iMK (lilies uitli.i pop ilation ol 68.6=12,974 
people 01 ilioiit two fifths of tin laa iiid one hfth of the 
|>opul.atioii ri spi ttixelj o) liuh.i, 1111 liiiliiiR the States, but 
■ xcludintr Bin in 1 

Some of tin -u Stales in <piit( Iiir, some ilmost as biR 
IS, if not litReei linn, some of th< countiies of I’liiope 
Hyderabad fDeecanl, foi iint nice, can eisil\ accommo 
date within its east boiindaiics Kiipland and Wales put 
together But most of the States arc tiny bits of territories, 
some of them hardly exceeding a few acres of land 

The Rulers of all the States do not i eceive salutes 
nor enjoy the title of ills or Her Highness Out of 562 
States the Rulcis of only 120 Slates enjoy a salute of 
guns Some leeeive a saliiU of 21 guns, while otheis are 
entitled to salutes langing from 9 to 19 guns 1 he title of 
His or Her Highness IS confei red on the Rulers of only 
92 States 

riie States embrace the w’ulest yarielj of counti \ 

1 his IS how tliey are desci ibed in tin* Butlei Report “In 
the Indian States natui e assumes its gi andest and Us 
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siniDlest forms ] he eteniai snow= of tlie Hinia{s\a=: itsnhtr 
UD and enshnne the mj ster\ of tiie Easi, and its anc.ent 
lore. Tne enterpnse ol o’d «0"!d western adventure now 
slumbers b\ the placid lasoons of Tra\ancore ana Cochin 
The narchea plains of Ramatana and Central Inaia with 
the’rhiih fastness recall the romance and chnalrv of dats 
that s'iil Ine and insD.re sre-t titoushts and deeds The 
hills ana plains of Hjeernoad and M\soie, famed for sanies 
and gold, for n\ rr= forests, v aterfalls still crj out great 
names of his-or\ Over the dr> trap plateau of the Deccan 
swept the tnarauams hosts ol the Mahrattas, eatms here 
and annbins there, ncht up to ancient Delhi From the 
west, the ports of KaJinwar with their bust prosressi\e 
people sj-etcii out hanas to the tunsles of Manipur in the 
Cas‘ V itn their pnniitn e foK and strange practices “ 

Tnere are also manj diversities in the social and 
ecoiioni’c condition o." these States and v arMns degrees of 
admnistnn'ie eificienc.. edacational oroaress and political 
de\ eioDment. Some ot them noiablj Baroda Mysore, Tra- 
\3ncore Cochin and Gondal,ha\e«hownanaam>rahle7e,'>}for 
taucatioii ai <3 can surpass British India in Doiiit of result' 
oDtained Mant hate built imcanon v orks and enacted 
law s to coweet social abuses and some of them hat e even 
sec up rcoresentatit e institutions Of the 108 Pnnee' m 
cla-s 1 30 hav e esiabli^hed LesislaPt e Councils most o’ 
which are at peeseni ot a consultant e niture onlt, 40 hate 
constituted High Couits * 34. hat e separated execii'it e 
iron! udiciai lunctions , 56 hate a li\ea pntt puise . 46 
hat e started a regular giaded cit il list ot officials • and 
5i hate pei.s.on or protident fund schemes On the odier 
hand it must be sadlt eontessed tnat 3 good number of 
S'aies are sunk in lethargt and are e^^^eIneIt apathetic 
low ards eitner ‘lie natenal or oolitical prospentt of their 
subjects Gnetoush high taianon and mai-administratio.i 
in otner respi cts are also charactensiics of a few States 
The Slates hat e a long and interesnng history behind 
-Ancie it States them, sometimes reaching back to the 
mists antiquity’ A few of them 
are tert ancient witli title deeds claer than the title-deed 
of tht. Ifiitaao of Japan Some of tnen belong to the clans 
w.i.t.'i sjnited the general oecat of the Hindu Empire. 
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Most of them, howevei, aiose durmp the seventeentli and 
eiRhteenth centunes, when the Moghul Empire was tottering 
1 he Indian States are not Sovereign States m the real 

Hot So^ ercign Suites f such, they 

ha\e no independent existence 
I hey have no power to enforce their will by the strength 
of ai maments and dreadnaughts , they cannot coerce any 
nation by raising high tariff walls They cannot have 
official intercourse either with one anotlier, or with any 
Power outside the Empire Not only can they not receive 
for themseKes even commeicial agents from Foitign 
States, but may hax e no diiect communication with die 
consuls or conimei cial agents accredited by Foreign States 
to the Govei nment of India They are pi ecluded from 
receiving foreign decorations or even academic distinctions, 
except through the Bi itish Go\ emment, and from conferr- 
ing any honouis or privileges on any person but their own 
subiects They cannot employ Europeans or Americans 
without the consent of the British Government They 
cannot keep armies beyond the fixed limit, neither build forts 
nor manufacture weapons The Ruling Chiefs do not go 
out of their States without the knowledge of the British 
Goveinment I he British Govei nment can intervene m 
case a ‘Rulei ' is guilty of gi OSS misrule 

" The so\ ereignty of die British Crown is supreme m 
India, and, therefoi e, no Ruler of an 
Lord Btudii gV Letlei Indian State can justifiably claim to 
negotiate w'ltli the British Got ei n 
nient on an equal footing,” said Lord Reading when Viceroj , 
in a letter to the Ni/am of Hydeiabad “its supiemacy is 
based not only upon tieaties and engagements but exists 
independently of them and, quite apai t fi oin its pi eroga- 
ti\e in matters relating to Foreign Poweis and policies, it 
is the right and duty of the Bntish Got eminent, while 
scrupulously respecting all li eaties and engagements with 
the Indian States, to preserve peace and good 01 du 
throughout India Tlie right of the British Government 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian States is 
another instance of the consequences necessai ily involved 
in the- supremacy of the Britisn Crown The British 
Government ha\e indeed shown, again and again, that they 
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ha\e no desire to esertise this right witliout sjaxe reason 
But the internal, no less than theeuerna', secunU which the 
Ruling Pnnces enio\ is due ukimatel^ to the protecting 
power of the British Goi ernmenl, and where Imperial 
interests are concerned or die general w elfare of the 
people of a State is senoush and gnevoush affected b\ 
the action of its Goi ei nnient, it is ■■i ith the Paramount 
Power that the ultimate responsibihtj of taking remedial 
action, if necessari , must he Thetaiwing degrees of 
internal so\ ereignti which the Rulers enio> are all subject 
to the due e\ercise bj the Paramount pow er of this respon- 
sibiliti The title of 'Faithful Ally which your Exalted 
Highness enjoy s has not the effect of putting y our Govern- 
ment in a category separate from that of other States 
under the paramountcy of the Bntish Crown 

The States are, however, guaranteed secunti from 
without and the Paramount Power goes to the rescue of the 
Princes in case of a rebellion The Butler Committee has 
recommended that the Bntish Go\ emment should not con- 
tent Itself with the suppression of rebellion But it should 
suggest such measures as would meet the needs of the 
situation, including die redress of legitimate gnevances and 
the inauguration of reforms which would satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of the people 

The Go\ ernot -General in Council deals widi the 
P-.htirai Agents through ^ the Political 

Department, a 'cadre to whidi 
entn is possible through the a\ enues only of the Indian 
Ci\il Sen ice and of the Indian Army States of the first 
rank ha\ e a resident or political officer accredited to them 
by tile Goi emment of India States of lesser importance 
are grouned into units under the diplomatic care of an 
.\uent to the Goi emor-General Still smaller States 
share a Political Agent, who is himself a Deputi' of the 
Agent to the Governor-General with whom die larger units 
of the group haie direct relationship 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report suggested that ‘in 
Enquiry in Disputes cases of disputes between two or 
luore States or between a State and 
a local Goi emment or the Goi emment of India, the 
viceroy, if he considers desirable, should appoint a 
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CotiiniibSton on N\luch both parties would be represented, 
to emiuiiL into the matter m dispute and i eport its con 
elusions to hull It the Viceroy weie unable to accept the 
findtiiR, the nutter would be lefeiied foi decision to the 
becittai \ of bt ite 


1 o afloid the .uiiplest secuiitj auaiiist any iisb of haslj 

„ , ,, , 01 aibitiary tieatnicnt ot the 

Ciibi'b of Mivnili „ ,^1 , t I j. 

Piinces, the (jovernnient of India 

on 29th Octobei 1920 issued a lesolution pioMding lhat, 

"whenevei in the opinion of tin Goteinoi General the 

question arises of depneing a Rulei of an import ml 

State tempoiaiiU 01 peiimncntlv ot an> of tlie 

iiphts, diKiiilies, poweis ot piiulcKes, to which as a Rulti 

he IS entitled, an enquiry shall be held and fi) a Com 

niibsion shall be constituted in a presciibed nimnei, (2) the 

Ruler coneeined shall hate the ripht to obiect to an\ 


Commissioner appointed, fd) shall he lepie&ented by 
counsel, (4.) shall be entitled to have the proceedings of 
the inquiiy published 01 not published as he wishes, and 
(5) shall have light ot appeal to the Secietaij of State loi 
India against anj decision of the Government ot India 
PRINCES CHAMBER 


1 he Gov'eniiiient of India befoi e as \yell as aftei the 
dissolution of the East India Company claimed tlie 
right to foi mulate policies aftecting the Indian States with- 
out consulting them In faet the policy of isolation w'as 
enforced on the States The Princes were debai red ev en fi om 
tNchanging ideas among themselves, or formulating views 
on questions aflecting them as i bod> However a change 
came ubout ui the Go'eninients attitude, some time later, 
and an attempt vvas made to enlist their co operation 
When the Indian Legislative Council vvas constituted in 
1861, the Maharaia of Patiala vvas nominated a membei of 
it Lord Ljtton pioposed to set up an Indian Privy Council 
eonsisting of greater Indian Princes 1 he idea vvas rjivuv ed 
bv Lord Cm zo 1 and he proposed the fomiaUon of a Council 
of Ruling Chiefs Lord Minto pushed forward the idea of 
"rallying” the Princes He was alarmed at the giovvth of 
the nationalist mov emeiit in British India and he saw in the 
Princes a strong bulvvaik against subversive movements 
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Loid Mmto 'proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Ad\isorj' Council of Riilinjr Princes but this 
did not matenahse Lord Jdardinge earned this policy 
a step further b\ callins: a conference of Princes to consider 
the question of hicher education in the States He also culti- 
\ ated the habit of consulting the Princes « hene\ er their 
interests ere in\ oh ed and encoiii aped them to meet to 
cether for consultation Lord Chelmsford continued the 
policj of his predecessors and earned it a step further b3 
callmgannualconfei dices of the Pnnees Dunng the war the 
policj of cooperation gained fiirtlier strength The Princes 
helped Britain w itli men and monej’ in her hour of tiial 
Some of them personallv went to the War Fronts with 
their armies The Government of India nominated ’a 
Prince to i epi esent the Pnnees on all Impenal organisations, 
and an Indian Piince was deputed to sign the Peace 
rreat3 Since the War all delegations from India to the 
Impenal Conferences and tlie League of Nations have 
included a Prince 

The Cliamber of Pnnees (Narender Mandal), as recom- 
mended b\ the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, was established 
in igai The Qiamber consists of 120 niembers 
of whom 12 represent 127 States and the remaining io8 
are members in iheir own nghts Some of the most import- 
ant Rulers like the Nizam and tlie Maiiaraia of Baroda have 
kept aloof fi om the Chamber The Chamber meets once 
a V ear ordinarilj and is presided ov er bj the Vicerov 
But the Cliamber elects its own Chancellor who presides in 
the absence of the \ iceroj The Chamber s sittings w ere 
private till lanuarv 1929 when it was decided to make them 
open to the public 

Indian States Committee. 

U a conference com ened b\ the Vicerov at Simla m 
ulav 1927, a repiesentative group of Princes asked for the 
of a special committee to examine the relation- 
sh^ CMsting between themsdves and the Paramount Power 
and to suggest means for secunng effectiv e consultation and 
CO operation betw een Bntish India and Indian States and foi 
the settlement of differences The Pnnees also asked for 
adequate investigation of certam disabilities under which 
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they felt that they labouied In puisuance of this, the 
Secretary of State, the Earl of Biikenhead, appointed a 
conimittee on December 17, 1927, under the chanmanship 
of Sir Harcourt Butlei The two mam constitutional 
questions dealt with in the Committee’s Report were, firstly 
the nature of Crown’s powei of paramountcy and secondly, . 
whether the Crown would be justified in assigning its rights 
and obligations in relation to a State to a third party without 
the State’s consent As i egards the natui e of the power of 
paramountcy the position taken up bj’ the Princes was defin 
ed by Sir Leslie Scott, and bj' other lawyers wlio submitted 
their joint opinion before the Committee It w'as argued 
that the relationship between the British Crown and 
Indian Princes w’as one of mutual rights and obligations 
which must be ascertained, tliat the Crowm possessed only 
such rights of soveieigniy in lespect of the States as w'erc 
transferred to it by the State concerned, and that all the 
residuary rights and privileges not so transferred remained 
vested in the Ruler of the State The second point urged by 
the counsel on behalf of the Pnnees, was that the Paramount 
Power, to which the States had entrusted their foreign 
relations and external and internal security, was the Bnhsh 
Cro^vn — the Crown in the sense of the Government of Great 
Bntain under the constitutional control of British Parliament 
It was argued that the State having entered into agreement 
with the Bntisli Crown, relymg on the capacity and charac 
tenstic of the party, the CroNvn must carry out its duties 
and obligations by persons under its own control, and could 
not delegate perfonnance to independent persons or assign 
to others the benefit of the nghts 

The Committee did not accept the Pnnees’ 1 lew re 
garding the nature of paramountcy and observed in its report 
as follow's The relationship of the Paramount Pow'er with 
the States is not merely a contractual relationship resting on 
treaties made more than a century ago It is having a grow' 
ing relationship shaped by circumstances and policy, resting 
as Professor Westlake has said, on a mixture of history, 
theory and facts 

The second position taken up by the Pnnees that then 
relations were with the British Crown and that w'lthout 
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Iheir consent the Paramount Power could not assign the 
rights and obligations to pel sons who were not under its 
control, u as, however, accepted The Committee recorded 
Its "strong opinion” that in view of the histoncal nature of 
the lelationship between the British Government and the 
Princes, the latter should not be transferred without their 
own agreement to a relationship with a new Government 
within British India responsible to an Indian Legislature 
The Report, at the same time, described any scheme to 
bring about a federal union of Bntish India and the States 
as "at the present moment wholly premature” For the 
settlement of differences and disputes emphasis was laid 
on the adoption of proceduie of appointment of representa 
tive ad\ isory commissions, i econimended in Para 308 of 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report, but which had not yet 
been acted upon in any case 

The Report of the Statutoi y Commission on Indian 
Simon Report Constitutional Reforms was published 
in 1930 The Commission rerom 
mended, on \anous grounds, that in the place of the 
existing structuie of the Government of India, which was of 
Unitary type, India should aim to develop into a Federa 
tion of Pi ov inces and States In this scheme tlie Central 
Gov eminent would perform defined functions on behalf of 
the Federal units with no poweis of interferei ce and con- 
ti ol in respect of matters m the lui isdiction of the latter 
Accepting the findings of the Induin States Committee, the 
Commission suggested that m future not the Govunoi- 
Gcncral in-Council but the Viceroy 1 epresenting the 
C row n should be the agent of the Paramount powei in its 
1 clations w ith the Stales A Federal Unioh of British India 
and the Indian States was regarded a distant di earn, but 
tins ultimate goal was to be kept in view' ni framing the 
Indian constitution at the next stage and in order to avoid 
the danger of the mind of political India being led astray by 
false an ilogies jThe F ederal ideal was to be gu'cn a statu 
torv 1 ceognition py recital in the Government of India Act, 
ind the doors to' Indian Fedeiation were to be left open to 
ihc Stales to enable them to join the Union if and when 
Ihev so decided 
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Though ihc States Committee and the Statutory 

Round Table ConrerenLe Commission and the Goa ernment 
of India Despatch on the latter had 
all described Indian Federation as a distant goal, the general 
public opinion in British India was that tlie difficulties in 
the way of an immediate federal union were by no means 
insuperable, particularlj in view of the fact that some of the 
Pnnres had repeatedly declared that tliey were not afraid 
of becoming equal partneis in a Federal Union At the 
first session of the Round Table Confeience inaugfuiated on 
i2th November 1930, the Indian States’ delegation welcomed 
the idea of setting up a Federal constitution for all India, 
and the Conference appointed a committee to considei and 
report regarding the Federal structure Eventually the 
declaration made by the Princes at the tei niination of the 
first session of tlie conference on 19th lanuarj', 1931, 
accepted federation as one of the tin ee basic pnnciples of 
the future constitution of India, the other tw o being pro 
vinaal autonomy and responsible Government at the 
Centre with reservations and safeguards The constitutional 
proposals of the Imperial Government m 1 espect of the 
Federal scheme are now contained in the White Papei 
which was issued early m 1933, and which has alreadv 
been considered by the Joint Committee of Parliament, and 
the report of the Committee will form the basis of the bill 
vv'hich, in due course, will belaid befoie Parliament foi 
legislation 

CONFEDERATION OF PRINCES 


The Pnnees submitted a memorandum to the loint 
Select Committee, demanding that such of the Pnnees as 
desired to come into the Federation throueh a confederation 
should be allowed that hbertj' It was pointed out, 40 out 
of 199 members of the Princes Chamber had already agreed 
to join such a confederation The memorandum also claimed 
that, vvhatev er be the number of States that w ill join the 
Federation, thej should be allowed the full quota of seals 
reserved for all the Indian States It urged, under no 
circumstances, should the States be liable to direct ta\ation, 
and that the Federal Senate shall enjoy equal powers w ith 
the Assembly, including the povv er of the purse 
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The Paramount Power goes to the 1 escue of a Prince 
in case of a rebellion in his State But while e\tending this 
support to the Ruling Chiefs, the Paramount Power expects 
of them to goxeru then temtones properly “If we support 
you in youi power,” said Lord Mayo, addressing Rajput 
Princes and Chiefs, "we expect m return good government 
We demand that e\ery where, through the length and 
bieadth of Rajputana, justice and order shall prermil , that 
every man’s property shall be secure” Lord Curzon once 
observed that tlie Ixulers of States had no right to misgoxern 
The Paramount Power has actually, in certain cases, interven* 
ed to pi e\ ent flagrant niisgoi enimeiiL “It has interfered,” 
states the iiiemoi aiidum of the States’ people to the Butler 
Committee, "in all cases wheretei the Ruleis in their frenzy 
and headlong career of mal-administration have defied not 
only their subjects but e\ en their political officers When 
the authoiity of the Got eminent was directly challenged, 
when Imperial interests tvere seriouslj affected, when politi' 
cdl officers weie openlj flouted and when attempts were 
made on their lit es, the Political Department hastened to 
mtei fere with remedial measure” "But”, it is alleged, “in all 
cases tt hen the Rulers hat e been most obedient, nay even 
sertale to the Political Depai tment, and attentit e to keep 
the officers of the Department niightilj pleased, they hate 
been sufiered to continue their misrale to the uttei prejudice 
and ruin of the helpless subjects of the States ” 

Of late the people of the States have formed organisa- 
tions to demand refomis Besides local organizations there is 
a central organization called the Indian States’ People’s 
Conference 1 he demands of the people are That 
representative institutions should be established, that the 
budgets of the States shoulo be submitted to the votes of 
popular assemblies, that the Pn\y purse should be fixed, 
that there should be an independent judiciary and 
that the right of assembly and fieedom of press and 
speech should be conferred on the people 
As Sir M Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore, says, “The 
wisest course is to lecognise and undei stand the new 
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fo»«& awl adju-i ovu^lUcs itt Uwni Like ^!l i;rent loirts, 
i!k'\ can Ik nmmIv dirtrieil iml controlled, if piopeih 
iindci stood I liev t mnot Ik ■swctK'.fuUi dnlt uiih In 
nnitatinj^ the o-,trich" 


Indian Princes 


Win n OIK think*' of an hidi in M.ilni.tj.i oi N.iw.ih ow* 
ii*iidt\ iiinKim‘.,ipiison\\lioli.i‘'tonsofiiit»iiM aiul ‘^in.ims 
V doK. awl uiinluiiiipes alxnit d n .iiid nif;lii m liiMin* of tin 
\nlii in iNiplit*. d< ■'i riptioii, linMiit: <\ii\tliiiip to hr doiu 
for flint f)\ otfui*' Out iniapints linn, in shoii, to Ik ,i 
tliriioni'liK I irt in in, iiicnpihit of dome; ,iin(hiii(r, who, 
Init for tilt tircinnst mci *• of Ins Inrih, would be without 
a job Nt tti tlul a iiiort distorted notion csist I hm 
arc, of course, quite 11 lot of them who tie indnltiu but 
thru alt othtrswho .ait ktenis lutirisud not tml\ in 
idnumsiratioii but who Invt tjkin qital pants to acquire 
lutth piolit itiKV 111 piKtis, litcratuit, thania, iirhiti ctiiie, 
tiiKiin criiii;, 'Milditriiit' and sports 

I hi G itkwar, foi mst.iitcc, would hat e m,idt .111 .arelii 
tici Ittnii put bi fore him die most tkihoriiL pi, ins of r build 
iiiK.hi will iinmeth ittiv ticttri nn\ lliw No mipoinnt public 
Work III H.iroda issaiKlioiitduntd In his hid .111 opportiimtt 
of ttiwiiK f plans and rsimi lies with Ins ciiRins'cis 
Ht ins sfx lit tells of millions stcilint; tiiaon biiildm;' i,i!l 
ttats, awl can ils — anil att roi s on biiildiiiR 

From eliddhood I Iis I salted lliRlmess the Ni/am of 
1 itdei.ibad, out of the rh ilesl .iiid we.iUliiesi .iinoiiR 
liidi.a s 1 till rs, lias had .1 kumiiR tow.irds ptn li t*— .1 p.ission 
lit inht nml fi om his fatlii 1 and predi rcssoi 1 Ic dot oies 
such Icisun tiiiK is he ri tsto composiiiR poeti \ 1 le has writ 
ten liundi t ds of odi s, most of them lot c -It ries 1 lad he not 
been a nilei, tlmie is litlh doubt ihil he would hatt 1 allied 
fame as .1 )Kiei 

Jhs IIirIiih ss the iMalwr 11.1 of IJikanei insists upon 
hniiRhisown Comm mdei III Chief as tvdl ,is Pnme 
Ministti. l)i set nded fi 0111 n lonR and illustnous line of 
Rajput liRhters, he has made an mlensit e studv of the 
scitnre of warfare, and won his title to be a first rate 
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tactician when he was attached to the British General 
Headquaiters in France 

The Maharaja of Gondal handles the lancet deftlv. He 
worked for his degree of Doctor of Medicine at the 
Edinburgh Unn erntj like an ordinary student 

Table of Permanent Salutes 


21 Goxs 

Hjdeiahad, lammu and Kashmir, Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior 

19 Guns 

Bhopal, Indore, Kalat, Kolhapur, Tra\ancoie, Udaipur 
(Mewarl 

17 Guxs 

Bahawalpur, Bundi, Jaipur, Kotah, Tonk, BharatpUr, 
Cochin, Indhpur (Marwar). Patiala, Bikaner, Cutch, Karauli, 
Rewa 

15 Guns 

Alwar, Dew as (Senior Branch), Dhar, Idar, Kishangarh, 
Rampui, Banswara, Dholpur, Jaisalmer, Orchha, Sikkim, 
Datia, Dew as, (.lunior Branch), Diingarpur, Khairpur, 
Partabaarh, Sirohi 

13 Guns 

Benares. Dhrangadlira, Jind, Nablia, Porbandar, Tnpura, 
Bhaianagar, Jaora, Junagadh, Nawanagar, Rajpipla, Coocli 
Beliai, Ihalawar, Kapurthala, Palanpur, Ratlam 

II Guns 

Ajaigarh, Alirajpui, Baoni, Banvani, Cambai, Chhatar- 
pur, Janpra, Mandi, Narasinghgarh, Radhanpur, Samathar, 
Suket, Bijawar, Chamba, Fandkot, Jhabua, Manipur, Panna, 
Rajgarh, Sirmiir, '1 ehn, Bilaspur, Charkhari, Gondal, Malei 
Kntn, Morvi, Piidukkottai, Snilann Sitamaii 

9 Guns 

Balasinor, Baraundha, Danta, Hsipaw, Kengtung, 
Loliaru, Majurbhanj, Nagod, Rajkot. Sant, Sonpur, 
tawanghw.n, Banganapalle, Banja, Dharampur, Jawhar, 
Khilcliipur, Lunawada, Mong Nai, Palitana, Sachin, 
Sa\ant\adi, Wankaner, Bansdn, Qihota Udaipur, Dhrol, 
Kalahandi, Limbdi, Maih.ir, Mudhol, Patna, Sangli, Sbahpuia, 
Uadhwan 
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Principal States 


Ajaigarh (Central India) Ai ra 802 sq miles , Pop 
Rev Rs 5 lakhs, Rule) H II Mahaiaia Sawai 
Bhupal Singh Hahadui 

Akalkot (Deccan) Ateu 498 sq miles , 92,636 
Pi imarj' education is fi ee for girls and backward classes 
Girls also lecene secoiidaiy education free 

Alirajpur (Central India) A) ca 836 sq miles , Pop 
101,963, Rev Rs lakhs. Rule) H H Raia Piatab 
Singh 

Alwar (Rajputana) Attn s.isSsq miles, Pa/ 749,731, 
R<i> 60 lakhs 1 he State is rich m minerals such as 
copper, iron and lead, and its chief crops include cotton 
and \\ heat Education is imparted free and scholarships are 
gi\ cn to students for pi osecuting highei studies outside the 
State Men are employed to icad Ramayan and Quran to 
Hindu and Muslim prisoneis lespectivcR At present the 
State is managed bN an English administratoi, the Maharaia 
having been asked by the Paramount Power in 1933 to keep 
out of the State foi two years as the result of an anned 
I ebeilion by the Mahai aja's Muslim subiects 

Aundh IS a go ahead little State in Bombay Presidencj 
The Raja has set up a Representative Assembly of 39 
members w ith pou ei to vote the budget There is an 
independent High Court Pnmarv education is fi ee aijd 
compulsory, particular attention being paid to physical edu 
cation A)ra 501 sq miles, 76,371, Pm Rs 4,92,190 
R)ilei Shriniant Bhn\an Rao Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi 

Bahawalpur is the biggest State in the Punjab, 
hating an aiea of 22,000 square miles and population of 
984,612 T he State produces wheat, nee and millet It is 
famous for Us silk /«i;gis, porcelain vessels and painted clotli 
The Nawab cairies on administration with the help of a 
council of ministers The ret enue of the State is about Rs 80 
lakhs Ruh) Nawab Sn Sadiq Mohamed Klnii Snliib 
Bahadiii Abbasi 

Balasinor (Bombay) is a small State of 189 square 
miles in the Rewa Kanth Agency It has n population of 
32,325 and annual 1 evenue of Rs 2,66,983 The majority 
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of the people ate HiiicUi*; Rulei Baht Shu lamiatUianu 
Maiivarkhanji 

Banganapalle (Madras) is famous for ils mangoes and 
oranges Thei e ai e diamond deposits in the State and 
lately \vea\ mg factories hat e been started Ai ea 275 sq, 
miles, Pop 40000, 4 lakh Rtilei Nawab Mir FaHe 
Ah Klian Bahadui 

Bansda (Bonibat) cn|o\s an excellent rainfall. Its 
foi ests are rich, and the State has stone quarries Edu- 
cation, primary and secondary, is free Aica 215 sq miles. 
Pop 48,807 , Rev Rs 7,76,492 Present Rule) Maharaval 
Shn Indrasinhaii, Capital Unai 

Banswara (Rajputana) One of tlie most beautiful 
States in Raiputana Aiea 1,606 sq miles. Pop 225,106 
Rev Rs 7 lakhs, The administration is earned on bj 
the Mahai awalji Sahib Bahadui assisted by ministers 
Theie is a Legislative Council 

Baoni (Centi al India) is a small State of 122 square 
miles lying between Cawnpore and Hamirpur districts of 
the United Provinces It is fairlj fertile, growing all the 
01 dmary grains The population is 19,123, nearly 80 
pel cent being Hindus The Rulei is a Muslim, Kadiiara 
IS the capital 

Baraundha (Central India) At ea 218 sq miles , 
Poplahon 16,071 Ruki Raja Gaya Pershad Singh 

Baria is situated in the heart of the Panchmahal 
Distnet of Bombay Presidency ' The State produces 
timber, mai/e, pulse, gram and wheat Aiea 215 sq, miles, 
Pop 159,429, Rulet Maharaol bhree Sir Ranjitsinghp, 
Capital Dei gad Bana 
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Baroda.— The State of Baioda compnses an area of 
8,164 sq niiles It is duidecl into five 
distinct blocks cut oflf from one another by 
lai Re ti acts of British ten itory 01 of othei 
Indian States T he population is 24,43,007 
of whom 881 per cent aie Hindus 
About 71 percent of the population aie 
occupied in the exploitation of animals 
and \cRetation An Executive Council, 

consistiiig; of the principal officei s of the 
State, cames on the administration, 

subject to the contiol of the Maharaja 
Tliei e IS a LeRislative Council, and 
Mnliiiraja of Baroiln Mllapre panchayats ha\e been constituted 
in iiianv a i ilIaRc Power to trj criminal and cm iI suits 
Milliin specified limits has been confer! ed upon these pan 
clia\ ats 1 he State is \ ery adi anced, hat inpf been the 
fust to establish a system of free and compulsoiy education 
It IS the pioneer of the library mot ement in India, having 
spi rad a net-work of free libraries all ot er the State The 
State has foi bidden infant mamages, and otvns its own 
lailttavs riie women enjoy District Board franchise 
The foiest administration IS t ery sj steinaticallj arranged 
and the pool are afforded all possible help 

Ruler Fairandi 1 Khas 1 Daulat i-Inglishn Maharaja Sii 

Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena Khes Khel Shainsher Bahadur, 
G C S I, G C 1 E 

Barwam (Cential India) yfrra 1,178 141,110, 

Rev About Rs 12 lacs I he Rana Sahib being a minor 
the adimmstntion is can led on by a State Council 'I 
Benares (United Protinces) Ati<r 870 sq miles, 

Pop 391,272, Ruin Maharaja Aditya Narain Singh 

Bharatpur (Rajputana) is one of the ancient States in 
India The Present Ruling family trace their pedigree to 
the eleventh century The Maharaja being a minor, the 
administration is earned on by a council of fixe members 
Early mamages are prohibited in the State, and education 
is free ylteo 1,972 sq miles, Pop 486,954, Rev 
Rs 30,47,000 

Baster (C P ) is the onh State m India of which the 
Ruler IS a Hindu ladx The State m area (13,062 sq 
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miles) IS the twelfth laigest State in Indn, but has a 
population of only 522, 28<{ The State has gicat deposits 
of iron, manganese and tin lagdalpui, capital, is 184 miles 
from Raipui Station 

Bhavnagar The State co\eis an area of .ibout ^,966 
square miles and contains a population of ■500,274 Out of 
the total population .about 86 percent aie Hindus and, 8 
pel cent Mussalmans Fhe State has prohibited the 
transportation of milch cattle by sea, land 01 railway, and 
stopped the practice of cnfoi ced labour One noteworthy 
featui e of the administration is the complete separation of 
ludicial from executive functions There is total decentra- 
lisation of authority Flie State has a “People’s Repre 
sentatne Assemblt," and a non-official Committee 
is appointed for gning advice on questions 
of de\ elopment of commerce and industnes 
The State has its own railway The admimstation is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
assisted bv a council PifviriRuU} Mahaiaia Krishna 
Kumarsinliji 

Bhopal A second most impoi taut Moslem Stale m 
India, has a population of 692,448 The 
present Nawab, who was born on 9th 
September 1894 &. succeeded his mothei , 
Hei late Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Begani, on her abdication in May 1926, 
rules thi ough an Executn e Council of fi\ e 
members The Political Department is 
undei His Highness’ diicct control 

Theie is a Legislative Council, consist 
ing of elected and nominated membeis 
Primary education is fiee and compul- 
Nttwab of Bhopal soij Begging, gambling and smoking 
foi children are prohibited Bhopal 

city, capital, is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujiain Section 
of the G I P Railway Pi eseiii RuU 1 , His Highness 
Sjkandar Soulat, Nawab Iftikhar-ul-Mulk Mohammad 
hamidullah Khan, Bahadui, G C S I, G C 1 E, 
CyO, Hen -Appai cut, Naw.ib Gauhare-Fai Abida 
Sultan IBegam Saheba 
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Bhor Is I pi n»u <^ci\ c liUli State in Poon.i ARcnc\ 
The 'idniini'^tntion carried on b\ an l!\ecutivc Council 
Ihcic IS a l-LKisi,iti\e Council witli a non official maioritv 
and non oftirial Vice President 1 he administration of 
pistice IS cntnistcd to an indcpendcin 1 lifjh Court and 
pm \ purse has h' en fi\cd Priinart education is fi ce, 
and scholarships aie awarded foi highci studies 
^httJ 9to =q Pafitiinftoit 141,546, /^rn Rs 6,77880 

r Shriinant R ifthunath Rao Shankar Ran 

Bi}awar (Central India) is iich m minerals, diamonds 
hcintr found at sc\ci il places yitea 973 sq miles, Popi\ 
Irtfioii 1 T S.852, lirtr 3^ lakhs /iiilrr Maharaia Saw ai Sii 
biwaiit SiiiRh Bahadur 


Bikaner “Second lai Rest Slate in Kajputnna, has a 
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population of 936,218, 77 per cent 

iiciiiR Hindus The State owns a 
laiRc niilwaj svsicni, the toul 
niilcaRc ficinp 79585 I he Maharaja 
has conceded pri\ ilcpes of self ro\ cm 
ment to his people wiihout being com 
pc lied to do so by populai nRitation 
Ifchasset up a LiRislatnc Assemblv 
which consists of 45 members, 20 nut 
of w hoiii arc elected The revciiur of 
the Stale IS oiei a croie of rupees 
Bundi (Rijputana) Ano 2,220 sq 
miles. Population 216,722. Rionmc 
Rs 13,00,000 Hati and 351,000 Kaldai 
Pir<u’iit Kith I H II Mahaiao Raja 


Ishwaii SiiirIiji Bahadun Hm appaunt Maharaj Kuniai 


Bahadur Sitighji Bundi, capital, is one of the most picture 


sque tow ns in Rajputana 


Cambay has an area of 392 se| miles, a population 
of 87. 76 and revenue of Rs 10,18,936 Majority of 
the people ai e Hindus 1 he Ruler is a MoruI of Shiah 
Faith, of the Narani i Sam fainilj of Pei sin Primai v edu 
cation is imparted free, and It has been made compulsory 
111 bo^s’ schools 111 all Mllapcs Cotton and silk cloth, car- 
pets, matches and articles of agate and cornelian stone's 
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:ire manufactui ed Rtilfi Nawab Mir^a Hit'^sain Yaver 
Khan Bahadui 

Chamba (PuniabJ — Favouiite icsnit of slnkanes, dales 
from the fifth centuiv "ben It was founded by a Rajput 
Chief of theSolai dyiiasU Agriculture foinis the chief 
occupation of the people Mountain ranges aie nch in 
minerals Aiea 3,127 sq miles, Popiilnlioii 1,4.9)886, 
litilci Rata Ram Singh 

Gharkhari (Central India) — Atrn 880 sq miles, 
Popuhlioii 1203,51, Rcitenue Rs 6, Lakhs, Agriculture 
IS the principal ocuiipation There are a few diamond mines 

Chhatapur (Central In ha) Atra 1,130 miles, 
Population 161,267, Revenue Rs 7 lakhs 

Chitral (N W F Province) covers an area of 4,000 
square miles and is c\ti emely fertile The Ruler is known 
as the Mehtar of Chitral 

Chota Udaipur (Bombay Presidency) Aiea 890 
sq miles. Population, 44,640, Revenur 14 lakhs, Ruhi 
Mahanval Shre Natwasinhji 

Cochin— Women in this State have more legal free- 
dom than even the women of fiee America Women 

enjoy not only the nght to vote, but also are eligible for 

election to the Legislative Council The State has an 
area of 1,480 sq miles of which about 596 sq miles are 
forests The forests contain teak, ebony, blackwood and 
othei \ aluable species of ti ees The State enjoys the 
benefit of both the south-west and nordi east monsoons 
The population of Cochin is 1,205,016 More than half the 
population IS employed in agriculture The State has a 
line of railway which runs from Shoranoi e to Erankulam 
Cochin IS the most literate State in India, 337 

persons per mille being able to read and write 

Piesent Ruler M.Ahei\VL)a Sri Ram Varma, Capital— Erm 
kulani - 
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Cooch Behar (Buigal) -At one time the State of 

® Cooch Bihar comprised almost the 
whole of the Nothern Bengal, Assam 
and a part of Bhutan, now known as 
the Duars, and formed part of the 
famous kingdom of Kamrup The 
Stati has now an area of 1,318 s*; squrc 
miles, a population of 5,90,866 and 
revenue of nearly 40 lakhs The 
Maharaja being a minior, the State is 
under the administration of a Regencj 
Council of which Her Highness the 
Maharanee Regent, tht mother of the 
Maharaja, is the President The chief pro- 
Muliiiruni Regent of State are nee, jute, mustard, 

Cooeh litUui and tobacco 1 lie capital is Cooch 

Behar town which is leaclied bj the 
Cooch Bihni State Railwaj', a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway system Ihere are telephone, electrical 
installations and pipe worked water system m the 
town All the important towns of the State are pro\ ided 
with rest houses The State has got its own coins known 
as “Narain Tanks” w'Inch arc used on State ceremonial 
occasions 

Cutch A Stale of great antiquity in Kathia* 
war References to it are found even in old Greek 
books It IS essentially a mai itime country, and has been 
considered as such from time imineinorial Its ancient 




ship building yards point to this fact Ai ca 8^50 sq 
miles, Popitlafioir 514,307, Capital Bhu] 

Oatia IS a progressive little State in Central India 
Primary education is free, and scholarships are awarded 
to encourage higher education Miinicipalties and village 
panchaj ats have been set up, and there is a Legislative 
Council of 35 members, out of whom 20 are deleted 
judicial and Executue functions have been separated 
Aiea 912 sq miles, Po^K/n/wir 158,834, war Rs 18 
lakhs, Ruler- Sir Govind Singh Tu Deo Bahadur 

Dewas Twin States in Central India divided into 
Senior and Junior branches Though virtually under two 
chiefs, they share the same capital The senior branch 
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has an area of 449 sq miles, population 83 321 and re\ enut 
9 lakhs The junior branch has an area of 419 tq miles 
population 70,513 and re\ enue Rs. 6 lakhs 

Dhar (Central India) The State takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the capital of 
the Parmara Raiputs, nho ruled over Main a from thu 
ninth to the thirteenth centurv The Itlaharaia being 
a minor, the administration is carried on bj a Council of 
Regencj jJiea 1,78459 miles, Population 2434.30, 
Revenue Rs 17 lakhs 

Dharampur (Guiarat) has an area of 704 square 
miles, a population of 112,051 and a reienue of Rs 12^ 
lakhs. The Ruler traces his descent from Rama of 
Hindu mytliolog^ Present Rukt- Maharana Shri Viiaya- 
devn Mohandeiji 

Dhonkanal (Onssa) Ai ea 1,463 sq miles, Populalioit, 
284,328 Ruler Raja Sanker Partap Singh Deo Mahindra 
Bahadur 

Dhrangadhra (Kathiawar) is famed for long-stapled 
cotton Industries include salt and manufecture 
of Soda Alkalis The State owms about 40 miles 
of railway from Wadhw'an to HaU-ad f'Arca 
1156 sq miles, Population Revenue Rs 25 lakhs, 

Ruhr Sir Ghanshjam Singhji 

Dholpur (Rajputana) A>ea 1,221 sq miles, Po/Ih- 
latwn 2,54,986, Revalue- Rs 17I lakhs 

Dhrol (Kathiawar) Aica 283 sq miles. Population, 
27,639, 

Dungarpur Hilly State in Rajputana, coi ers 
an area of 1447 sq miles It has a population of 
227,544 and reienue of Rs 7^ lakhs. Rula Shn 
Lakshman Singhji Bahadur 

Faridkole (Punjab) has an area of 642 sq miles, 
a population of 153,661 and an income of Rs 18 lakhs 
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Gondal ts an inland StaU of knthiawai, compribinp: 

nnnrcnof i,o2a sc| niilcsandiMth a popii 
lilion of 205,846 riic State lias a Revc 
nuc of about so lallis It lias spent lakhs 
of rupees in constnictiiif4 tanks, rcst’r\oirs 
and canals I he miin roads of the Slate 
lia\e been made models of then kind 
I h( State has Us own railwaj fhcit arc 
no export and import duties, the people 
btinp free from taxes and dues The 
State pri\cs foremost place to education 
Ton ns and \iIInKCs base been jiiecn 
pninai y schools, so distributed that no 
pupil has to travel more than tno miles 
I’hnkon* Snhelj nducalion for juris is compulsarv , Paupe 
of trondnl nsin and mendicincy ire practically 
iinknonn in Gondal I he iiihnii and disabled arc pro\i 
ded foi in in Asjlum, where they arc encoiirapcd to 
lake to ubcful crafts I he ARncuUiiral Associa 
ation, another of I Its HiRlincss’s fa\ ounte schemes, has 
<lonc niiicli to foster improved methods of liusbandrv 
I he piesent AWn H H Shri Bhajiwat Sinliji, fit 11 
Yinaraj Shii Uhojiajji 

Gwalior Slate, tht dominion of the famous Scindia 
f.imilj. Is .iboiii the sire of the lush Free State It is 
the sixth 1,11 nest of the Indian StaUs in area .and fifth 
in population, liavinu 3.523»07o inhabitants m an area 
of 26,367 s(| miles, .1 density of 134 Cotton ptmninp 
IS tin chief indiisirj , and fine muslins are made at Chanden 
riie State has a 1 eprescnlalivc assembly called the 
"Majhs’ Am” There is also a Board of Conciliation 
I he administration is earned on by a Council of Rejrcncy 
with the Senior Maliaram as President 

Hyderabad (Deccan) is the bippcst State m India in 
population, conlaiiiinp 14,436,148 persons with a mean 
deiisilv of 175 in an area of 82,698 sq milts The Ruler 
of the Suic, who is called Niram, rules throuph an execu 
liv c council of 7 members I here is a Legislative 
Council of 20 members, eight of whom arc elected The 
State maintains its own currcncey and coinage, postal 
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sjstem, raihvaj and arm\ Pnmarj education is free 
throughout the vast Dominions of the Nizam, and the State 
lias Its own Univeisitj where education is imparted thrtUgh 
the medium of Urdu The oppressii e system of dcgar 
has been abolished, and there is a complete separation of 
judiaal and executive funchons The State has a special 
fund for the relief of mdow's The State possesses great 
natural re sourers and IS one of the largest producers of 
oil seeds in the world The hnancial position of the State 
is strong 1 he annual income exceeds Rs 892 lakhs 
Majoriti of the people are the Hindus Ruler Sir Rlir 
Osman Ah Khan Bahadur; Hctt Mir Hima\ at All 

War (Bonibaj’ Presidencj ) Aica , 1,669 sq miles , 
Populalwn 226,35s, Revi I’uc Rs 21 lacs 

Indore — A progressn e State in Central India co\ era 
an area of 9,518 sq miles and has a population of 1,318,237 
Here vou can haieintei communal marnages without trouble 
Under the Civil Rlamage Act i of 1916 any Indian bj 
residing in the State for 14 daj s before marriage can 
niarrj' any one belonging to a different community 
Amongest other reforms introduced maj be mentioned 
flee and compulsory education. State Sanngs Bank; 
Insurance for State officials and Legislatne Committee 
The State has 9 spinning and weaiing mills where cloth 
A alued at over tw o crores is manufactured The re\ enue 
of the State is about Rupees one crore and thirty lakhs 
Ruler Shree \'eshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur 

Jaipur is a \ erj ancient State, ha\ mg once constituted 
the kingdom of King Virata, mentioned in RIahabharaL 
It is at present the fourth largest State in Raiputana Its 
population IS 263,07,75 In area it is 155,79 sq miles 
The normal rei enue is about one crore and tw ent\ four 
lacs Rule) Rlahaiaja Sawai Rian Smgh 

Jaiasalmer is one of the biggest State of Rajputana 
It co\ ers an area of 16,062 square miles and has a popula- 
Uon of 76,253 ^vith a density of 5 per square mile 
Camels are used for ploughing in the State 

Janjiria (Bombay! lies ^o miles along tlie Arabian 
sea The inhabitants are good seamen and the crew' of 
steamships are largely recruited from here About 80 per 
cent of the, people are Hindus The' chief is a Sunni 
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Muslim yh 1 a 377 sq miles, Popitlnfioii 1,10,366, Rcocuhc 
Rs 8 lakhs, Ruli't Nawab Sidi Muhammad Klnn 

Jamkhandi— A small Deccan State where medical 
relief is provided absolutely free Nor 
aic fees charped for education Even 
hiRher education is free 1 he State 
covers an arei of 524 square miles and 
has a population of 1,14282 Rcormte, 
Rs 9,92,518, Rtdct , Meheiban Shankarrao 
Appnsahtb Patwardhan 

Jaora (Central India) The State 
IS administered by the Nawab with tlie 
help of a State Council 1 hei e is a 
Cliicf Court with a Cnief Justice and two 
Puisne Judpes I lie soil of the State is 
amonp the richest m Malwa, bearinp excel- 
lent ci ops of wheat, cotton and poppy 
Chief ot Ana 602 sq milcj, PopiilaUoii 100,166, 
Jnnikhondi Rlvi line Rs ra hes, 

Jasdan Premier Kathi Slate Education is free 
throuphout the State Medical relief is also provided free 
Vilhpe panchayats have been set up in the \illapcs 
Cultr ators ai e protected apainst usury, and the importa 
tion of liquor is banned Theic is a special Arbitration 
Court for the settlement of disputes between landholders 
and peasants Ai tu 296 sq miles. Population 36,632, Revc 
uuc Rs 6 lacs. Ruin Darbar Shree Ala Ixhachar 

Jath IS a small State 111 Bijapur Apeiicy It covers 
g8i sq miles, and has a population of 91,102 The 
re\ enue of the State is about Rs 3 lakhs 

Jhabua (Central India) Aica, 1,336 sq miles. 
Population 145(522 

Jhalwar (Rajpuuin.i) is one of the most advanced States 
111 Raiputana Education is piven free Women enjoy 
franchise in the matter of municipal elections The State has 
promiilpated a law, proliibitinp the marriape of a pirl undei 
16 with a man of more than double hei ape Area 8rosq, 
miles. Papulation 107,890, Capital Jhalrapatani, Ritlei 
Shri Rajendra Sinphji Dev Bahadur 

Jind, one of the Phulkian States m the Punjab The 
Maharaja rules with the help of a State Council Canals 
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ha^ e been constructed and wells daa: for irnEsslion purposes 
In e\en Telisil there is a State Bank v.hich advances loans 
at half the ordinarj rate of interest Atca 1332 sq 
miles , Popiilahoir 324,676 Rcvinuc Rs. 25 lacs Rulcri 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Sinsh Rajendra Bahadur 

Jodhpur or Marmr is the largest State in Rajputana 
The fdaharara is the head of the Ratlior Clan of Rainuls 
chimintr descent from Rama, king of Avodhja Tiie 
Tats of Jodhpur are stnct legetanans, teetotallers and 
non-smokers Sand stone of evcellent quality, capable 
of being cut into slabs as long as la feet as v ell as 
squares as small as 6 inches is found in several places 
111 the State A mine prcdiicing wolfram was discovered, 
early during the great war Area 35,016 sq miles , 
Pop’tfaftoii 21,25,982 , Rcveii'tr Rs 147 lacs Rtilrr 
R"! Rajeshwar ^Iaha^yadhl^a^ Sir Umed Singhji Sahit 
Bahadur 

Jubbal, Simla Hill State, produces grain, tobaccs 
and opium The revenue of the State is about o 
lakhs R,tkf Rana Bhagatchand 

Junagadh (Kathiawar* — ^The Cheif bears the title of 
Nawab The agricultural products are cotton, wheat and 
other grams. The coast line is well supplied with fair 
weather harbours The nver Sarasvvati, famous in the 
sacred annals of the Hindus, passes through the Slate 
A sparsely wooded tract called Gir, composing about 50c 
square miles, is contained in the State and is w ell know n as 
the last haunt of the hon in India The capital is Junagadli, 
situated under the Girnar and Datar Hills, vv hich is one 
of the most picturesque towns in India, while in antiquitv 
and historical interest it jields to none >frc(r 3,284 sq 
miles . Population 5,45,152 , Revenue: Rs. 8-> lakhs 

Kalat (Baluchistan! has an area of 73,278 square 
miles and a population of 342,101 Cattle-rearing is 
the favourite occupaUon of the people The 
women are expert at the needle and produce 
fine and arlisPc embroidery The niajontv of 
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Ihc iM-opk In t III tmls 01 mat huts Iht iL\tmic of th<. 
State IS Rs 132 lakhs 

Kapurtbaia (Punjabi Ai ta 652 sq miles , Popiilniwn 
3 757 Jici'ettHC Rs 37 lakhs The 
Rulers of Kapurthaki are Sikhs, and claim 
descent from Rana Kapur, a menibei 
of the Raiput house of laisalmei uho 
mij?rated from Rajpulana nearly .1 
thousand jtars apo and founded the 
State Only a small pioportion of the popu 
lation IS, ho\ve\ er, Sikh, maioritv of people 
beinp Muhammadans The chief crops 
are wheat, cram, maize, cotton and 
suRai cane There is a complete bifurca 
tion of judicial and executn c functions 
Primary education is free 



!^rnhlUllIll of Child maiTiaces arc forbidden by law, 
KBpmlhaln Ihe Maharaja recently announced a 

scheme of constitutional reforms The New Legislatne 
Assembly will be composed of 45 members, of whom 30 will 
be elected by joint electorates based on adult male franchise 
Rule} Mahaiaja Jagatjit Smph Bahadur, Hm 
Appateiil—Sm likka Raja Paiamjit Singh 

Kalsia (Punjab) comprises 20 detached pieces ol 
terntorv in Ambala and Ferozepore Districts Atea , 
168 sq miles. Population 57.37X Rr.ieiuic About Rs 
aLakhsRiifii Raja Ravisher Singh 

Ranker (C P 1 Area 1,430 sq miles , Population 
1 *^6.123 , Revenue Rs 424 Lakhs 

Kashmir lammu and Kashmir Sute is in area the 
lareest of the Indian States but only stands fourth m order 
ofnopulation The total area is 84,516 sq miles wth a 
population 3. 646. 543, P' >ng a mean density of 43 per 
square mile The population is predominantly Muslim 
The desert of Ladakh is inhabited by Tibetan Buddhists 
who keep down the population to a level which th^eir 
barren mountains can support by a system of polyandry The 
Maharaja rules wnth the help of an executive council and 
hL IS a Legislative Assembly with a non official majority 
There is an independent High Court of Judicature Primary 
education is eompulsors in niimicipal areas since 1929 
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Kashniu is faninus for its btautifiil shawls iiiaclc of pasliininri 
01 the hue wool of the ‘shawl poats' whidi is a nati\c of 
Hunalavan Hiphlands I ht sc shawls found pi eat fa\oui 
w'lth Queen Victoria whose custom it w'as to piescnt a 
specimen of this woik to brides and distmpuished ladies of 
the Court The Slate has hnc inolorablc 1 oads, Iheluin 
Valiev Road is considei e<i to be one of the best 1 oads in 
tlie world Kashmir is an cxtiemely beautiful place 
Kashnui is the ideal place feu hone\ -moons 

Karauli fRaiputana; j 4 ii'it 1,242 sq miles , Po/>iiliUio>i , 

140. 525 

Khatrpur — The only Suite in Sind, has an ai ea of 
6,50 sq miles and a population of 193,1^2 and revenue 
of Rs 23,41,000 The chief pioducts of the Slate aie* 
cai bonate of soda tobacco, indipo, cotton, hides and phec 

Khairgarh (Central Pi oxinces) Ana 931 sq miles, 
Population 157,400 Rci'inur Rs 6'- laUis 

Kishangarh (Rajputana) Ihe Rulinp faiinlj aie 
Ratlioie Raiputs of the House of Jodhpui The town of 
Kishanparh w as founded by Mahai aja Kishan Sinph in 
i6ii AD Weaeinp and dyempare the chief industiies 
Aica 858 sq miles Pdpnlaiwn 85,744, Rmeinw Rs 
7,50,000 Ruin His Hiphness Mahai aja Yagyanarayan Singh 
Bahadur He was bom on the 26th January, 1896, and 
succeeded to the Gadi on the 24th November, 1926 

Kolhapur, as a separate pnncipalitv, was founded in 1708 
by Tarabai, the daughtei -in law of Shiv an, the great 
founder of the Maratha Empire The ai ea of the State is 
3,217 square miles, the population is 9,57,137 of which 
8,66,648 are Hindus A Council of State, consisting of the 
hidicial Revenue and Chief Secietanes, presided ovei 
by the Prime Ministei, canies on the adiiiinistidtion subiect 
to Uie contiol of the Mahai api Undei the Ilakha and 
Village Panchavats Act, passed recently , the management 
of certain P. W D Woiks and Devasthans etc, has 
been tiansfeired to the control of the P.inchayats 
Pnmarv Education is free and compulsoiy Ruler — 
His Highness Lt, Col Sir Shu Rajaiam Chhatrapati 
Maharaja G C S 1 , GCIE Pi ime Minister Rao Bahadui 
D A Surve 
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Korea State fCnstem St'ite'; Afjeiicv) Aiea 1,647 sq 
miles Poptilafioii 90,83o Reveum Rs 5 lakhs Rulet Rain 
Ramanuj Pratap Singli Deo, BA, (Allahabad UnuersityJ 
was installed on Gadi in 1925 Capital Baikunthpui 
1 here are three collieries in the State, Ihagrakhand, 
Chirmii 1 and Khurasia 1 here ai e some othei coal areas 
also Exports coal, rice, ghee, oilseeds, forest produce, 
lac, cai pets Iinpoits Cloth, salt, general meichandise 
Dewan Mi A N Aindle\ 

Kotah IS a fertile and well wateied State in Rajpiitana 
No fees ai e levied in State schools, and everything in the 
shape of books paper and pen is supplied fiee Atea 
684 sq miles , Population 685,804 . Reveum 53 Lakhs, 
Ruler Mahaiao Sii Umed Singhji Bahadur 

Las Bela (Baluchistan) Aren 7132 sq miles 

Population 50,696, Revenue Rs 3,27,000 

Latbi (Kathiawai) Jhc present Chief, Jhakoie 
Sahib Shi ee Pnhladsinhji, was installed on Gadi m 1931 
He Lelebiated the occassion bv linking piimaiv education 
fiee He has also set up a Praja Pntinidhi Sabha to 
asceitain public opinion on matters of public iiiteiest 
Area 41 8 squaic miles Population 9,407 Revenue 

Rs 1 , 67,970 

Limbdi (Katliiawai) has forbidden eaily mariiages, 
public begging and mom ning demon stiatioiis in the public 
Ai ea 344 sq miles Population 40,088 , Revenue 
Rs 9 lakhs Rule! Maharana Shri Sir Daulatsiiihji 
Loharu (Punjab) Area 222 sq miles Population 23,333 
Lunawada (Bombav) y4;«<7 38859 miles Papula 

iioii 95,162 , Revenue Rs 5^ lakhs Rulet Maharana 

Shri Virbhadrasinhji 

Malerkotla (Punjab) is one of the oldest States 111 the 
Punjab The chief pioducts are cotton, sugai, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all SOI ts of giam I he levemie of the 
State IS about Rs 16 lakhs 

Mandi Piemier lull State m the Punjab About 
thiee fifths of the State are occupied bj foiests and grazing 
lands It IS rich in minerals The Mandi Hydio electric pro 
lect supplies electric powei to seieral towns 111 the Punjab 
Area 1,200 sq miles, Population 207,465, Revenue Rs 
J5 16,127 Rulet Raja Sii logmder Ren Bahadur 
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Manipur is a mountainous Slate in Assam ra 
8,620 sq miles, Popnlattou 445,606 

Mayurbhan] is the Imprest State in Oiissa Maiority 
of tlie people are of aboiiginal lace Area 4,243 sq 
miles, Population 889,603 Revenue Rs 28,31,428 Ruler 
Maharaia Piatap Chandia Bhanj Deo 

Morvi, a progressive little Slate in Kathiawai 
Pi unary and secondary education is free Ihe State 
maintains railways, telephone, cotton ginning factories and 
gas works 0\ei 40 per cent of the villages are linked hy 
telephone witli the capital 1 he State has 94 miles of 
tramway The Revenue of the State is about Rs 40 lakhs 
Aiea 87059 m\\es, Population 113,023 Rulei Maharaia 
Shree Liikhdirji Bahadur 

Mysore is one of the most advanced States in India 
Aftei Hyderabad it is the most populous of all States and the 
third largest State as 1 egards area It has an area of 29,326 
square miles and a population of 6,557,302 with a mean 
density of 224 persons per squai e mile Save under the 
1 datively bnef usurpation of Hyder Ah and the British 
management of the State betu'cen 1831 and 1881 the country 
has been 1 uled by its present dynasty since the end of the 
1481 centun' Its distinctive language, Kanarese, is widely 
spoken and has a liteiature largely connected with the histoiv 
and traditions of the people It is at present governed bv 
a piudent Maharaja who has made it one of the 
most progressive States in India There are two constitutio- 
nal Assemblies in the State — the Representativ e Assembly 
and the Legislative Council The Repi esentatn e Assembly 
yvas established in 1881. and its powers and functions ha\e 
been increased from time to time At present it consists of 
263 members The franchise has been extended and the 
disquahhcntion of yvomen on the ground of sex for exercis- 
ing the right to vote has been removed The Legislative 
Council has a Public Accounts Committee yvhich examines 
all audit and appropriation leports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all dei lations from the wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its Budget grants Primary education is 
compulsory, and the State has got its own University 
Various improvements in agriculture and cattle-breeding 
have taken place, and cinema is used foi instructions 
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Industries ai e beiiiR de\ eloped undei the pati oiiaRe of the 
State The Goveinment has instituted a Biith Control 
clinic in the Maternity Hospital at Bangalore The State 
gives an annual gi ant for the encouragement of authors 
Rulei Maharaja Sii Sri Knshnaraja Wadiyar Bahadni 
Davan Sir Mir^a M Ismail 

Nabha (Punjab), covers an area of about i,ooo sq 
miles and has a population of about 3 lakhs The ndminis 
tration is carried on bj the British Goiernment, the 
Maharnia liaviiig been forced to abdicate in 1933 as tlie 
1 esuli of Nabha Patiala dispute The Maharaja iva** 
depriied of his title and interned in jigzS His eldest 
son, Partah Singh, was recognised ssiMahnaja in his 
place 

Nawanagar (Western India) — Atta 3,791 sq miles. 
Population 409,192 , Rs 60 lakhs The piiiicipal 
products are grain, cotton and oil seeds A small pearl 
fisheiy lies off the coast Capital lamnagai. Ruler 
lain Sahib Shn \’^Ja^ Sinhii 

Narsinghgarh (Central India) Education, both 
piiinari and secondary, is fiec Panchajats ha\e 
been set up in i illages ai ined with autliorily to 
tr\ petty ciiil and cnmiml cases Aua 734 sq 
miles; Population 113,873 

Orcha (Central India) Premier State in Bundelkhand, 
pajs no tiibute to the British India Ooieinment 01 anv 
other State A Biindela (\hndhala) Jvshatri of the Solar line 
IS the Rulei of the State, who is the lecognised head 
of the Bundela Chn, all the other Bundela families being 
the off shoots of the Orcha House 1 he Bundelas are 
descended from the Gahirwar Raiputs, who \>ere formeily 
the Rulers of Benares The Rulei enjoys the hereditai \ 
titles of Sawai Mahendi i Maharaja and Saramad i-Eajhai 
Bundelkhand Pt 1 wit Rulei H H Saraniad-i 
Rajhai Bundelkhand Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Shu 
Vir Singh Dev Bahadur ascended the Gadi on the 4tli 
March, 1930 Area 2,080 sq miles , Papu/atioii 3,14,661 
Revenue About Rs 17 lakhs Capital Tikamgarh 

Palanpur (Western India) Aira 1,769 sq miles. 
Population 264,179, Revciiiu. Rs 10,62,466, Ruin 
Nawab Shn laley Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
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Palitana (Western Iiulii) ^hat ^oo sq miles, 
PopiiMiori (215a 

Panna (Cenlitil Indul is faiiuiiis foi its mines 
en 2,596 sq \m\e=i , /*opiilafinii 212,130, Revemic Rs 
1 1 Lakhs, Sii Vacixeinlia SmikIi Jinlindur 

Partabgarh, (R iiput.iii il lira 886 sq miles, 

Population 76 s -^g 

Patiaia Pifimri State in the Pimi.ih, coieis an area 
of 5,932 sqn.ii e miles and has a population 
of 1,625,520 I he mtome of the State 
IS ahoul Rs one ciore and thnt\-fi\e 
lakhs I he State possesses \aluable 
forests and is iich m antiquities The 
State has got its on n 1 ailwaj Pi imarv 
education is fiee tlnoughout the State 
Ruin Sii P>hupindei Singh 

Phaltan (IBinibaj) Ana 597 
sq , Popiilal toil Reveum 

Rs 4,58,095 

Porbandar (Kathiaw , 1 1 compi ises 
Afaliainin of I’litmlii an aiea of 636 sq milp' 
population of 1 1 5.673 1 he capital of the 

State Is Porhandai , a flout ishing port ln\ ing 
li.idc connections with foreign countries 
Liliee IS e\ported to Afi ica 1 he State has 
sot a line of railwats and encourages local 
industi les Primal y education is free, special 
attention being paid to the physical ciiltuie 
of the students Ruin Sir Natwaismgbii 
Bahadui 

Pudukkottai (Madias) co\ers an aiea 
of T,i79 sq miles and has a population of 
460694 Revenue is about Rs 21 lakhs 
There is a Legislate e Council Women 
eniov fi ancliise and can become metnbei s 
of the Council Pi iniary education is free 
in lural area and has been made compulsoij 
places Capital Pudukkottai 

Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guiarat It has 
an aiei of 1,150 sqiiaie miles and a population of 
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Vu.s^o Annual ip\ciuie IS ahoul Rs 8 l.ikhs Cotton and 
wheit aie the piincipnl pioducts 

Rajgarh iCential Pio\inces) ^hra r,486 sq miles, 
Popiiiaftott a77,'i69 , Kiunnir Rs 5 lakhs 

Rajkot IS a small but go ahead State 111 Kathiawar 1 lie 
idnunistration iscanied on b\ a secielariat s\sietvi There 
lie People’s Repiesentatne Assembh and a legislatne 
(ouniil W’onifn enjo\ franchise on iin equal footing with 
men .Inti 28359 miles, Populahon 75,540, Revnim' 
Rs 12^ lakhs liiiln 1 hakoi Sahib Shu Dhaimcndiasinghji 
Rajpipla iKathiawar; possesses cornelian and agate 
imiies Ihe famous cup of Ptolemj is known to hate come 
Irom the mines in the State I here is a Legislntu e Council 
Primal \ education is fiee and scholarships are awarded foi 
highei (dncatuin Ihe State makes liheni endowments 
fur the beneht of widows and the destitute Ai fti 1,518 sq 
^lllle-^, Popiila/ioii 2,06,085 , Riu runt Rs 27 lakhs 
Riihi Mahaiaio Shu \i|ajsingii 

Rampur fU P) is famous foi its shawls 4 iio 892 
sq miles , Population 453,607 , Rr%>i mu Rs 54 lakhs 
Rule! Nawah Saved Rare All 

Rewa lb the largest State in Cential India Agency 
1 lie ykdniinisti ation is carried on w itii the assistance of a 
btati Council of g membeis A "Rai Parishad,” of 39 
members, ad\ isrs the State on matteis of public interest 
Area 13,000 sq miles. Population 1,587,445 , /Jiupwie 
Rs 60,00,000 , RtiUi Sn Maharaja Gulab Smgh 

Rutlam (Central Indial Pienier State in Malwa 
Agenct It co\ ers an area of 693 sq 
miles, and has a population of 
107,321 Rrnenuc Rs 10 lakhs 

Ruler Sir Sanon Singhji, who 

enjojs an international reputation 
as a polo plajei 

Sakti (Central Pro\ incesl Ai ea 
130 sq miles , Population 48,493 > 
Rrvrnnt Rs 'iij lakhs , Rule) 
Raja Lceladhai Singh 

Sandur (Madras) possesses sandal 
w ood forest and rich manganese mines 
Lducation is imparted fiee up to the Matiicuhtion standard 
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temples, wells and schools hate been Ihiown open to all, 
irrespectiv e of caste or creed 1 he Chief rules through an 
Executive Council A Stale Council was constituted in 1931 
to ascertain the \ lew s of the people on important subiects 
Atca 167 sq miles. Population 13583, Revenue 
Rs 24,3,000, Ruhr Raja Yeshwantiao Idindurao Ghorpade 
Sangli (Deccan), Atea 113659 mt\es , Pofinlaiwii 
25844^, Rfi'cunr Rs 1643 74“? Ruler S’r Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao 

Sant (Gujarnt) has an niea of 394 square miles, a 
population of 83,538 and rev enue of Rs 5,36,000 Primarj 
and secondarv education is free, and free medical lehef 
IS orovided Monej is advanced to local merchants 
vv ay of encouragement at cheap rates of interest. Ruh ; 
Maharana Shn loravvarsinhii 

Sawantwadi Despite its small territorv , Savvantvvatli 
State enjojs the same rights as inanv of 
the laigei ones Education for girls is 
free There is anti-Malana Department 
to fight the disease Forest products arc 
exploited to form a large number of 
subsidiarv and cottage industries Atca 
930 sq miles PopulaUon 2,30,589 , 
Rcvemtr Rs 6,54,000, Ruht : JIaior His 
Highness Ram Bahadur Shnmant Khem 
Saw ant Bhonsle n/ias Bapii Sahib 

Shahpura (Rajputana) Area 405 
sq miles . Population 54,2jft The 
counti V IS (or the most part flat, open and 
” ?c! 8“rdesai treeless Ruler Sii Yahai Singhji 
D Sawantvndi owes his lehgious allegiance to 

Sw'ami Daj anand , 

Sikkim consists chieflv of mountains, forest-clad 
ridges and isolated valleys The area is 2,818 square milei, 
^d tlie population 109,808. chiefly Buddhists and Hindus 
The most important crops are maize and nee There are 
^veral trade routes through Sikkim from Darieeling 
Distnet into Tibet 

Sirmur Hilly State in the Himalavas, produces wheat, 
rice and copra Its forests are v alpable,. 
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Sirohi (Rnjpiitana) Aifa 1,958 Populaliou 
‘>,21,628 RctWiiue Rs 10^ lakhs 

Tohri (or Tehri Gailnval) lies in the 1 linialayas It 
has valuable forests and there is considei able export of 
timber The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna are in 
the State j 4 i ra 4,180 sq miles, Populalton 349,572 

Tonk The State lies partly in Raiputana and partly 
in Central India The Nawab carnes on administration 
w ith the assistance of a council of foui members Thq 
State coi ers an area of 2,553 sq miles and has a population 
of 317,360, about 80 percent of whom are Hindus Revenue 
Rs 23,49,282 

Tripura, (Bengali consists largely of hills covered 
with dense jungles The traffic is lai gely can led by water 
Ana 4,116 sq miles Poptila/uui 382450, Revenue 
Rs 20 lakhs* 

Travancore (South India) ranks high among the 
States in India Its area is 7,625 sq miles and popu 
lation 50,95,973 It IS third in order of population 
among the States, though at least 16 States are largei 
in size It IS second in the matter of literacy, the number 
of literates per mille being 289 A large number of 
the people aie Christians, the tradition ascribing to St 
Ihomas the planting of the countn Women aie free, 
ancient law giving them equality with men Under the 
old rule, peculiar to Malabar, a man’s son is not his 
heir but his sistei ’s son and a woman, if next of kin, is 
entitled to hold the headship of larawad or familj 
I ravancore was among the first few States to have 
representative institutions A new constitution 
was promlugated last yeai, proiiding for a bi- 
cameral legislature The Assembly consists of 62 non 
officials and 10 official members, and in the State Council 
there are 27 non-officials Joint electorates haie been 
introduced 
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(oi Me«ai) IS the ino<;t anciPiit Stcifc inRai- 
putann It is rich in iiiineia'is and its arth leo 
iopcnl ti ensures aie many, stone inscrip- 
tions dating from the thud century being 
found The Maliarnna sits at a ceitain houi 
eveij daj bj a window opening up a 
spacious coui l 1! anj one has a i equest oi 
a complaint to make, oi a grievance to e\ 
pi ess, he may do so in peison direct to the 
Raja who at once looks into it Aim 12,604, 
Poptilaltoit 15,66,910, Re'Minie' Rs So lakhs 
Vijayanagar (Western Indial Alfa 
135 sq miles Papulation 5,856, Rfanute 
Mnliiirnia nf Rs 57,630 

I (Inipur Vishalgad (Bombav) Ana' 53^ sq 

miles Popnlalnw 83,000, Rnvinif Rs 2 lakhs Riilri 
Shiiniant ^bapi Kiishna 

Wadhwan (Western India) Aten 236 sq miles, 
Population 42,602 

Wankaneer (Western Indi.i) Aira 417 sq miles, 
Popiilahoii 44,259, Revenuf Rs 7,50,000 Riiki 
Mahaiana Slin Aniarsinhp 


Independent States. 


Nepal IS a tiny, secluded, almost inaccessible, kingdom, 
tucked away m the snow clad Himalayas It is the home of 
Gurkhas Fhe sovereign, or Maharajadhiraj as he is 'called 
IS but a dif nified figurehead The real 1 uler is the Pnrae 
Minister, w'ho enjoys the title of Maharaia Nepal has an 
area of 56,000 square miles with a population of about 
5,580 000, chiefly Hindus Capital K/iatinaiidu 

Bhutan lies in the snow clad Himalaj as, adjacent to the 
northern bordeis of Eastern Bengal and Assam Its area is 
1 8,000 sq miles and population is 3000,000 At the head 
of the Bhutan Government there are nominally two 
supreme authorities, theDhaima Raja, the spiritual head, and 
^e Deb or Deba Raja the teinpoi al rulei The Dharma 
Raja IS regarded as the very high meat nation of Buddha 
far higher than the ordinary incarnation'’ in Tibet o~ 


Udaipur 
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which there are several hundreds. On the deatli of Dharina 
Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, and his reincarnation 
then takes place always in the Choje or royal faimly of 
Rhiitan. • . 

Foreign Possessions in India 

Porlusal and France have possessions within the 
borders of India. The Portugese possessions in India 
consist of Goa, Daman and Dieu. All these arc situated 
within the Bombay Presidency. The administrations con- 
ducted by Governor-General who resides in the capital 
of the State at Panjini alias Nova-Goa. 

The French Possessions in India comprise five settle- 
ments of Pondicherry, piandemagore, Karikal, Main and 
Yanaon. The total area is 203 square miles; with a popula- 
tion of 286,410. The administration is vested in Governor 
who resides at Pondicherry. The settlements arc 
represented in the French Parliament at Paris by one 
Senator tind one Deputy. 


ADEN 


Aden, situated on the southern coast of Arabia, has an 
iirea of 80 square miles, The population is 51,478. Aden 
is a hot and almost waterless place, important only on 
accoitnl of its geographical position. It exports coffee, gum 
and elates. Aden was formerly under the government of 
Bombay, but new arrangements came into operation in 
1928. The Imperial Government is notv responsible for 
the military and political situation in Aden, though^ the 
settlement itself continues under the Government of India. 



PRESS IN INDIA 


Hindu and Muslim Kings from the mo&t ancient 
limes maintained news wniers at places of importance, and 
their nens-letters were regularly read out in open 
assemblies But the newspaper in the modem sense ot 
the tenn is entireh a new institution There was nothing 
like It m ancient times 


The first new spaper of India w as published on Saturda> 
Fir.-t Xewsnaner Januaiy 20.1780 It was started b\ 
Englishman named Hickj It 
was called the “Bengal Gazette' but it was better known aftei 
the name of its founder as "Hickj s Journal . It called itself 
"a weekU, political and commercial paper open to all parties 
but influenced h\ none’ It had an interesting \-anety 
column under the heading ‘Bon Ton Intelligence’ in which 
ladies of socieU were spoken of , “their graces and attrac* 
tions and, in some instances, eien tlieir matrimonial 
successes or prospects w'ere dealt with freeh Sometimes 
cntiasm was savage, and the obiectiie, though dealt with 
anonjmouslj or under pseudonym, could easilj be dis- 
cov ered Thus, to quote one of the manv “ Pnin’’ \ ersified 
'on the present mode of dress — hiimblv niscnbed to a 
certain fair damsel 


“If Eve in her innocence could not be blamed, 
^‘Because going naked she was not ashamed, 

‘Whoe’er views tlie ladies, as ladies now dress, 

|That again they grow innocent sure will confess 
"And that artfullv loo. they retaliate the evil— 

‘Bj the devil once tempted, tftn now tempt the 
dev il 


rive articles on the whole were of a low order; in 
fact, one of its chief functions seems to have been to publish 
scandals. But the paper did not hve long It was 
suppressed by Warren Hastings for publishing libels 
on Ins wife and other persons There is an incomplete 
copy of India s first papei in the Impenal Library 
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Calcutta Aimthu Lop} , in a imich bUtci condition, ii in 
tlic British Muscimi, London 

Sticnl pipers followed Hickj’’s In r 780 appeared 
Bombajs hrst newspaper, the "Bombay Herald’ 
‘The Indiin Ca/ette” appe-ared in November, 1780, 
the "Calcutta Garette” and the "Bengal Journal” in 
1 785, the "Oi leiUal Maga/ine” 01 "Calcutta Amusements” 
in 1785, and the "Calcutta Qironicle” in 1786 The Indian 
Gn/ctte” lived for over 50 yeais and then joined its fates 
with "Bengal I larkani" in 1883 and tin ee years later with 
"The Indian Daily News”, which was bought by the late 
Deshbandhu Das and incorporated in "Forward ” "lohn 
Bull in the Cast” made its appearance to air 1 orj opinions 
in this countrj, and Its name was changed into "English 
man” vv'luch ceased publication in 1934 

The year 1818 saw the birth of vernacular journalism 

Vernuculnr Press I^yifKiIee paper, called 

Samacliar Darpan , w as started 
by the missionaries at Seramporc who had already 
established a printing press and cast Bengali type with the 
help of two Bengali type founders The paper appeared 
under the editorship of Mr J C Marshman 

The first paper entirely conducted by Indians appeared 
L' 111 on the 4th December 1821 It was 

Iir^tlndmu Paper ,,,eekly, called "Sambad 

Kaumudi" or the "Moon of Intelligence ” Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was one of the promoters of the journal Next 
■ippeared "Mirat ul Akhbar^’ or “ Mirroi of Intelligence,” 
a weekly in Persian, under the editorship of Rnja Ram 
Mohan Roy About the same time appeared tlie "Bombay 
Samachar” in Bombaj This paper still evists 

It was Lord Wellesley who first fettered the freedom of 
the Indian Pi ess by introducing certain i egulations and 
creating a censorship (13th May, 1788) Under these regula 
tions, noncwspaperwasallow’cd to be published m the Presi- 
dency until aftei inspection by the Secretaiy to Government 
•—tile penalty for a breach of the law being “ immediate 
embarkation to Europe” Lord Minto was no less v igilant 
over tlie press, and still more stringent rules were framed 
for the editors ( Octobei 1813 ) J C Marshman 
in a letter to Dr, Geo Smith 1 einarks — "Many newspapei 
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columns appealed rcspkiiduit willi iheslais which were 
substituted at the last moment foi the editonal icmarks 
through which the censor bad drawn his fatal pen ' 

]he Maiquis of Hastings who followed, abolished 
censorship and substituted milder regulations in its place 
Hastings behe\ed m criticism as a healthy antidote to 
"dogmatic intellectualite " 1 he cfiect of these mildei 

measures was at once seen in the raising of the tone of the 
whole Press liettei and more educated men now took to 
journalism as a profession and as a labour of lo\ c People, 
who tormerlv did not like to tindei go the humiliation of 
submitting their "copy' to the censor who had his \ agarics, 
now willingly came forward and took to toumalism 
lournalism thus became more independent, and also more 
honourable and lournalists ci eated a place lor tliemseh ts, 
how’ev er humble it might be in the beginning But this 
freedom did not last long Adam, who followed Hastings, 
undid what the latter had done Fi esh fetters w ei e forged 
and Silk Buckingham, one of the ablest of Anglo Indian 
lournalists, was deported 

But Lord Amherst and Lord William Benlinck 


Emancipation of Pi ess , P*" , broad and 

, , liberal views, and under them the 

press was left piactically free Tliere e\isted certain 
1 egulations but these were not enfoi ced, though Loi d Clare 


who was Gov ernor of Bombay from 1831 to 1835, once 
strongly but in vain urged the Gov ei nor-General to enforce 


them Metcalfe, who succeeded Bentinck for a bnef period, 
1 emov ed ev en these regulations, and brought about what 
IS called the emancipation of the press in India in 1835 
Having shaken off its shackles, the press spread to otlier 
uties like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and even Lahore, whereas 
formerly it was chiefly confined to the Presidency towns 
During the Mutiny its freedom was controlled by the 
Gagging Act which Canning passed in Tune 1857 
Canning’s gagging Act was an emergency measure and 
remained in force only foi one year The Press once 
again became fiee, and papers began to multiply 
By 1870 there were 644 newspapers of which more than 


400 were in v emacular But in 1878 again the policy to 
wards the press underwent a change Lord Ly'tton’s 
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Acimiiiistrntion pissed ihc \oijiaciilar Pi css Act under 
i\liich the MaRistratcs were empowcicd to demand 
sccunly from vernacular pipers The Go\i.rnment was 
Riven power to conflscatc secunly, even plant, in tlic 
event of the publication of undesirable ai tides J lie 
1)1 inter was oflered the alternative to submit pi oofs to 
llic official CLiisoi ind thus escape the operations of the 
Act. I he obnosious Act was, however, repealed foui 
V ears later in the more liberal reRime of Loid Ripon 
rile press aRiin became free and iiioie newspapers began 
to ippeai 1908 the number of newspapeis went up 

to 708 In 1908 was passed the Newspapers (Incilemenl 
to ofTeiices) Act Ihe Act empowered a mngislialc 
to confiscate a printing picss when a new spa pei, in his 
opinion, contained incitement to acts of violence 

Iwoyeais latei appealed the notorious Press Act 
j. Act which revived sonic of the woist 

featuies of tlie Vernacular Press Act 


Ihc Act remained on the statute for 13 jcais and did 
a lot of mischief to the cause of journalism in this countrj 
"Ihe Act since its enactment penalized over 300 news 
papers and 350 presses, demanded securities amounting to 
over £ 40,000 and prosciibed over 500 publications 
Owing to the demand of sccunty over 200 presses and 130 
newspapeis could not be started ” 

During the Home Rule agitation of 1918 and the stormy 


Sir Ilomiinmi’s 
JJeporlation 


dajs of 1919 repression was seen at 
Its worst Most of the Indian papers in 
the country sufleretf from its on- 


slaught, and ev'en English jourmlists who had espoused India’s 
cause siiflercd at the hands of the bureaucracy Mr B G 


lloimiiian, one of the most intrepid and, perhaps, the ablest 
lournahsl 111 India, was dragged away from his sick bed and 
deported m 1919 Mr B G Horniman was not allowed to 
retui n to this country for about seven yeai s and when he 
returned it was not with the permission of the 
Government, but' inspite of it Mre Annie Besant 
was interned two or thiee years before that, and 
the security deposited by hei paper New India” was 
forfeited Ev^en moderate men did not escape and Mr 


Kahiiath Roy, editor of the Tribune, was sent to jail 
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rhe“Bombaj Chroincle* was put under censorship and the 
Board of Directors, rather tlian allow its ‘ leaders ’ to be cen- 
sored by Go\ emment official, elected to stop the publication 
of editonals for a month or so, after which the censorship 
w’as praduallv remoi ed 

The Assembh forced the Go\ emmet to appoint a 
Press Act Repealed committee in 1921 and that Com- 
mittee, after Roinjr into the whole 
maltei and takinu e\idence, recommended the repeal of 
the obnoMous Press Act The Go\ emment accordinglj 
bi ouaht an amending Bill and repealed the objectionable law 
In iQ’v owiiiR to communal tension between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Punjab, and also in other parts of 
tilt countn to a lesser dejrree, the Go\ emment passed 
a special law to restnct criticism against any religion 
or Its prophets 


The era of freedom lasted for onlj fix e j ears In 1930 
Shackle Aeam the Congress launched the civ il diso- 
bedience mov ement The \ iceroj 
promulgated several Ordinances to fight it One 
of the Ordinances resurrected the old draconian 
provisions of the Press Act of 1910 and many a journal 
was punished Then came die Gandhi-Irwm settlement m 
March. 1931, and the Ordinances were repealed 

In October 1931, the Government passed an emergency 
Press Bill to suppi ess the publication of matter inciting to 
murder or v lolence Hovvev er, ne\t year under the pro- 
Msions of the Cnminal Law Amendment Act the scope of the 
Act was widened and Its life prolonged The Act of 1931 
clearly laid down Uiat the Act provided against “the 
publication of matter inciting to or encouraging murder or 
V lolence ’ But the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 
omitted these words and substituted in tlieir place the 
words “for the better control of Press thereby widening the 
scope of the Act 


In Apnl 1932 tlie Government passed an Act, replacing 
the Ordinance issued in tlie prev lous v ear, penalising public- 
ations calculated to interfere with the maintenance of good 
relations betv eeii His. Majesty's Gov emment and fnendly 
foreign Powers 
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In 1984 ihc Government passed the Indian States 
Protection Act, penniisinp; attacks on tlic Indian States 

Thus It will be seen that duriiifi the last two or three 
> cars moi c resti ictioni, ha\ e been imposed on tlic Press than 
at any time in its Ioiir chequered career 

Fodaj about 4,000 newspapers and periodic.ils are pub 
lishcd in India 1 his is a small number considcnnp her \ ast 
population Wheieas in America, Britain and I ipan, 
etc, mam newspapers have each sales e\ceedinp a iinllion, 
no journal in India has a circulation of even 50,000, most 
papers haviiif? p circulation of onlj a few thousands 

Indians aie, hovvevei, an e\traoidinanly laipe and keen 
reading public, and for even one who reads .1 nevvspapci 
about a do/en others hear its contents 1 he av eraicc 
Indian studies his newspaper veiy deeplj and does not 
miss ev en adv ei tisemenls 

Number of Printing Presses nt Work and Number of Newspapers, 


Periodicals, and Books Published in 1930 31 
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Story of an Editor’s Deportation 
The history of the “Indian World,” a neuspaper slart- 
cd in Calcutta in 1794, bi an Insh-American named 
William Duane, shows the contempt with which news- 
paper editors were tieated in those days Mr. William 
Digby writes in the “Calcutta Re\ lew 

Mr Duane (editor of the “Indian World’') 
had made all aiiangements to sell his paper 
on January i, 1795 , and though he was not assailing the 
Got ernnient at diat period, opportunity was taken to show 
him how hea\ il\ the hand of the nilei could smite On the 
27th December 1794, he was lequestedbx the Private 
Secretai i of Sir Jolin Shore, Captain Collins, to call at 
Go\ ernment House Duane, conscious of no particular 
oftence, thought this was an m\ itation to breakfast at the 
Governor-General s table, giien because he was about to 
leal e the countri , and w as prompt m answenng the 
summons The follow ing discussion ensued at Captain 
Collins’ meeting with Mr Duane in the room — 

Captain Collins — I am glad j ou are so punctual, 
Mr Duane 

Mr Duane —I generallj am. Sir, I hope the Go\ ernor- 
Geiieral is w’ell 

Captain Collins . — He is not to be seen and — 

Mr Duane — I undu stood I was muted by him 
Captain Collins — Yes, Sir, but lam directed by the 
Goiernor General to inform you that you are to consider 
yourself a State pnsoner 

A number of soldiers, at a given signal, burst upon 
the scene and witli drawn bayonets surrounded Mr Duane 
who saw through an open door the Governor-General and 
two members of the Supreme Council sitting on a sofa 

Mr Duane — I did not think. Sir lohn Shore, (Lord 
Teignmoutli) or you. Sir (turning to Captain Collins), could 
be so base and treacherous as to proceed, or e\ en to think, 
as y ou do 

Captain Collins — ^Silence, Sir (To the soldiers) 

Diaghim along 

^Ir Duane (to the soldiers) — -Softly my friends, I shall 
go -along with you (To Collins) — ^What is to follow next, 
Collins, the bow-string or the scimitar 
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Captain Collins — ^You are insolent, Sir (To the 
soldiers) Drag him along 

Mr Duane — You are performing the pait of Grand 
Vazier now, my little gentleman, and those are your mules 
( alcutti IS become Constantinople, and the Go\ernoi 
Geneial the Giand Turk 

Under sti ict guai d, strongly armed, Duane was kept 
in Fort William for three days, and then taken on boaid an 
armed Indiaman to England, where he was set free \\ ithout 
a Single word of information and e\planation His property 
in India, of which he never received a pie, was worth about 
fifty thousand dollais He afterwards \\ ent to Philadelphia, 
became editoi of ni an, and made that pipei intensely 
anti Bi itish 


What a Printer Ought to Know, 

You cannot start a paper 01 a press without first 
filing a declaration before a Magistrate The Magistrate 
has got the powei to call upon you to deposit witli him 
ithin 10 days from the day on which a declaration is made 
a security, not exceeding Rs i.ooo 

The security may be deposited in cash or the equi\ a 
lent thereof in Got ernment seem ities 

The Government can forfeit your security or confiscate 
the press in case of the publication of undesirable matter 
The undesirable matter under the Press Act includes 
any woids, signs or tisible matter whicli 

(1) Incite to 01 encouiage any offence of violence 
or directly or indirectly admire any act of t lolence 

(2) Which tend, directly or indirectly 

(a) to seduce any officer from his allegiance or dutt 

(bj to bring into contempt His Majesty, or the 
Go\ ernment or law courts or any class of 
His Majesty’s subjects 

(cj to excite disaflection towai ds His Majesty or the 
Got eminent 

feij to put any person in feai or cause annoyance to 
him and theieby induce him to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to 
omit to do ant act tthich he is legally entitled 
to do 
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[fj to encoui age oi incite an\ person to interfere 
with the administration of law or with the 
maintenance of law and order 
(/J to encourage or incite a pet son to refuse 
payment of land revenue, ta\es or other dues 
( (0 to induce a public serv ant to resign 
(//) to induce a public serv'ant not to do his duty 
(;l to prejudice recruitment 

(j) to promote feelings of hatied between different 
classes of people 

E\ ery book shall hav e printed on it the name of the 
publisher and the place of publication and the name of the 
pnntei and tlie place of printing A newspaper should 
show not onh the names of the printer and publisher but 
also that of the editor 

A minor is precluded from editing a newspaper or 
making a declai ation as the printer or publisher of a news- 
paper 

riie Gov ernment can forfeit any book, but you can 
appeal to High Court 


A Select List of English Newspapers 

Dailies 

"Advance", Calcutta 

"Amiata Bazar Patrika," Calcutta, founded in 1868, 
Editor, r K Ghosh 
"Bangalore Daily Post,” Bangalore 
Bombay Chronicle,” Bombay, founded in 1913 by' the 
late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Editor, S A Brelvi 
Bombay Sentinel”, Bombay, Editor, B G Horniman 
Civil and Military Gazette,” Lahore, founded by Col 
^ Corey m 1872, Editor, Hardy 
Daily Gazette,’’ Karachi, oldest newspaper in Sind 
Daily E\press,” Madras, owned by Free Press Journals, 
Ltd 

"Daily News,” Nagpur 
^Eastern Times”, Lahore 
^ Evening News,” of India, Bombay. 

Free Press Journal” Bombay, Managing Editor, S, 
Sadanand 
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"Fon\ard", Calcutta, founded b\ the late Mr C R Das 
„ in 1923 

Hindu, Madras,” founded by the late Ml G Subramnnia 
Ijerm 1876 Editor, K Sieemiasan 
"Dally Herald”, Lalioi e, Editor K R Kliosla 
"Hindustan Times,” Delhi, founded in 1934, Editor 
Pothan Joseph 

"Indian Nation”, Patna Editor C R Sinioyojuhi 
"justice, Madras,” Editor T A V Nathan 
"Leader,” Allahabad, Chief Editor C Y Chintamani 
"National Call”, Delhi, Editor, J N Sahm 
“Pioneer,” Lucknow, Editor, Desmond Youiifi; 

"Rangoon Times,” Rangoon 

"Rangoon Garette”, Rangoon 

"Sind Observer,” Karachi, Editor, K M Punniali 

"Star of India,” Calcutta 

"Statesman,” Calcutta, founded in 1876 For Northern 
India a separate edition is published daily from the 
Statesman House, New Delhi 
"Sun,” Bombay, Editor, K Sriniwasan 
"Swanijya,” Madras, Editor, T Prakasam 
"Times of India,” Bombay', founded in 1861, Editor, 
H.J Fells 

"Tribune," Lahore, founded by Sardar Dayal Singh 
Mayithia in 1881, Editor Kalinatli Ray 
"Tmandrum Daily News,” Tniandrum 
IVecUtes, lic 

"Baluchistan Gaaette,” Quetta 
"Bihar Herald,” Patna 
“Burma Observer, Rangoon 
"Bunua Sunday Times” Rangoon 
"Calcutta Municipal Gazette,” Calcutta 
"Capital", Calcutta 
"Commeice”, Calcutta 
"Dacca Gazette," Dacca 

"Everybody’s Weekly,” Lahore, Editor, P R. Khosla 

“Examiner,” Bombay , 

"Federated India,” Madras 

"Guardian,’’ Calcutta 

"Haryan”, Madras 

"Himalayan Times”, Dehra Dun 
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■'Indian linpncci inp,” Caknlta 
"Indian Obsustr", Cakiitti 
“Indian Social Rcloiniei , HoinW i\ , l-ditor, K N.itarjan. 

“ Illiistiaied Weekly of India*’ llonifiaj, Iklitor, Sianicj 
Jtpson 

"Jain Ga?t lie", C all nita 

"Kalhiawar 1 ime*.' , Kaikol, (B\ W('(kl\) 

“Maliaralu’, Poona, founded l)\ llw lalo Mi ^ ishnu, 
Shasti V (.hipliinkai fii i88i,rdilot.Mt I) V GoUiale. 
''Malabai lit raid", Cocliiii 
"Mussoot 1 C 1 mu Mui-soone 
‘Rh sole Chi onirli ,M\sorc 
;|lIiialdoflleaUir, C.iluitla 
"M\ Maca/inc’, Madias U'lnlniKbllvl 
“Miirv Mapi/me”, Madia-, 

"N'ew liiiiiiia," Ranpoon, (Fii WeekR) 

"Nilpiii 1 lines," Ootacamund 

"People,” Lahore, founded by ihe Inle Lain Laipat Rai 
I'.ditoi , Lala Fero? Chand 
"Princely India,” Delhi 
"Radio 1 lines Hoinbai 
"iiniasllian,” Delhi 

"Ranpoon Mail,” Ranpooii, (Ti i- Weekly ). 

“Roy’s Weekh,” Delhi 

"bcai cliliplit,” Patna (In Weekly) 

"Sei 1 ant of India,” Poona 
"Sunday Finies,” Lahore 
‘‘Sylliet Clironiclc,” Sjllict 
“Times of Assam,” Dibniparh. 

“United India and Indian States,” Delhi. 

“Wednesday Review,,’ rmneeelly 
‘‘West Coast Reformer,” Calicut 
"Witness,” Bombay 
Monlhhc^ 

"Athletic East”, Calcutta 
‘‘Aiynn Path,” Bombay 
'Advertiser,” Baroda 
||I3enpal Railway Mapa/ine," Calcutta 
''Bombay Law Journal,” Bombay 
"Bombay Scout Gazette," Bombay, 

"Bombay reptile Journal,” Bombay. 
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"Buddhist Indn," Calcutta 
"Calcutta Ret lew,’, Senate House, Calcutta 
"Cat alcadc”, Bombaj / 

"Children’s Rl iRa/ine”. Dellv, Editor, Mrs Uma Nehru 
"Colkpum,” Calcutta, (FortniRhtly) 

'‘Commercial and Industrial India,’’ Calcutta 
"Cui rent 1 IioukIiCs,” Madras 
"Calcutta Retictv,’’ Calcutta 
"Cosmopohnn,” Calcutta 
"Centiut Rctietv”, Calcutta 
"Cintnia”, Lahore 

"New Call,” Lahore, Editor, Sadhu Vastvani 
'East and West Trade Detcloper,” Ra3kot 
'educational Retictt',” Madias, Editor, S Kannan 
"Etcrj man's Retictv”, Madras 
“r eudatorv and Zenundan India,” Madras 
"Filmland Weekly,” Calcutta 
"Health,” Madras 

"Hindustan Ret lew,” Patna, Editor, S Sinha 
"Indian Dental Ret lew,” Calcutta 
"Indian and Eastern Motors,” Calcutta 
"Indian Education,” Madras 
'Indian Insurance Review, Lahore 
"Indian Monlhlj Majasine,” L C P Lyons, Calcutta 
"Indian Literary Revjetv’k Bombay 
"Indian States Railway Magazine,” Delhi 
"Indian Review,” Madras, Editor, G A Natesan 
"Journal ol Indian Medical Association”, Calcutta, 
Editor Sir N Sircar 
"Kalpaka,” Tiiinevelly 
"Labour Gazette," Bombay 
“Lady’s Magazine," Madras 
"Light of the East,” Madras 
"Local Self Government Gazette,” Madras. 
"Mahabodhi,” Calcutta 

"Modern Review,” Calcutta, Editor, Ramanand Chat- 
terjee 

"Modern Life”, Lahore 

“M/sore Economic Journal,” Bangalore, Editor, C 
Hayavadana Rao 
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PinDudna Bharat, Ahnora 
“Prosjress of Ci\ ilration.*' Bombaj 
"Steiioprapher, Calcutta 
"Science-Grounded Relieion," Lahore 
“Stree Dhaniia, ' Madra« Editor, fMrs ) JIuthulakshnii 
Reddi 

"Tatler of India”, Madras 
“Tennis and Sport, Calcutta 
“Vedanta Kesan, ' Madras 

"Welfare, ' Calcutta, Editor Ranianaiid Chatterjee 
"Younij Men of Indn, ’ Bombaj 
' \ ouna Theosophist,’ Bombaj 
"Bread and Freedom,” Calcutta 
“Health and Poucr," Dacca 
Qua? la lies anti other Pt 1 wthcah 

“Agncultural Journal of India,” Pussa 
“All India Sarasw at,” Bombaj', Editor, R K Prabhu 
"Anmls of Bhandarkar Research Institute,” Poona 
“Bombay Co operative Quarterlj',’ Bombaj' 

“Indian Histoncal Quarterlj’’, Calcutta 

“Journal of Bombaj Branch of Rojal Asiatic Societj*,” 

Bombaj 

“Usha, ’ (Punjab Literarj LeaRue), Lahore, Editor, Ihss 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz and Mr, Parasher 
“Quarterlj' Journal of Mj thic Societj',” Bangalore 
"Tn\ eni”, Madras. 

"Vishvabharati,” Bolepur, Editor Rabindranath Tagore 
“Yoga-Mimansa,” Lona\ala 



DICTIONARY 

OF 

GENERAL INFO RMATION 

Aboriginal Tribes There are numeious aboriginal 
tribes within the borders of India Their total strength 
IS estimated at 25 millions Of this number, 20 millions 
are in British India, of whom again 2,500,000 are found in 
Bui-ma They live mainly in ceitain hill tracts and jungle 
regions which for administrative purposes are known as 
“backward tracts ” Some of the tribes ha\ e been convert- 
ed to Christianity, others have been absorbed into the ranks 
of Hanjans, some follow Buddhism, while a few, like the 
Tad VIS of Khandesh, are Muslims But quite a large 
number still retain their archaic speech, customs and 
manners They worship spirits, mountains, trees, etc 
Some years ago a widespread campaign was started 
amongst the Orans of Assam for the expulsion of certain 
spirits from their \'illages, whom they considered they had 
been wrongly worshipping Later this movement, known 
as Tana Bhagat Movement, developed a tendency towards 
punty and simplicity of life Abstention from dnnk formed 
the pnncipal plank in its programme 

Age The people in India have very short lives The 
average longei ity of men in India is 23 2 as compared with 
about 45 in other civilized countries Only about 10 per 
cent of the population sunuve beyond the age of 50 And 
the number of those ivho go beyond 70 is 12 in a thousand 
There are few octogenarians and centenarians in India In 
point of longevity there is little difference between Hindu 
and Muslim males, but the Hindu women appear to live 
longer than their Muslim sisters The Parsis hai e com 
paratively a high survival 

Age of Consent Both under Hindu Shastras and 
Muslim texts the consummation of marriage before a girl 
attains puberty is forbidden When the Indian Penal Code 
was enacted in 1862, intercourse between husband and w'lfe 
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below 10 years of age, was declared an offence In 1891 
the age of consent was raised to 12, where it stood till 
1925 The amendment of the law in 1925 for the first time 
introduced a dfstmction betw'een marital 'and e\tra*marital 
cases and fixed the age of consent m the former at 13 and 
in the latter at 14 years In 1928 a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the law relating to age of consent and 
suggest amendments, if any considered necessaiy The 
committee recommended that the age of consent within 
tlie marital relation be raised to 15 years, that sexual 
intercourse by a husband widi his wife below 15 years of 
age be made an offence, that the age of consent for the 
protection of a giil against rape by a person, w'ho is not 
hei husband, be raised to 18 yeais and that a law be 
enacted fixing the minimum age for mariiage of girls at 14 
years In 1929 Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill w'as passgd 
forbidding marriages under 14 j ears 

Ages of the World The 01 thodox Hindus give four 
Ages of the world, coi responding loughlv to the Gold, 
Silv'cr, Bronze and Ii on ages of the classics These are called 
A’> tta, Ti eta, Dtvapai a, and Kali Their duration is gi\ en 
as follows K) ita Yuga, 4,800, Tt eta Yuga, 3,600, Dioapat a 
Yuga 2,400 and Kali Yuga 12,000 The years are divine 
j ears consisting each of 360 years of men, giving thus a 
total of 4,420,000 years, forming a period called Malta Yuga 
Two thousand Malta or 8,630,000000 yeais make a 

Kalpa or night and day of Brahma This elaborate system 
of chronology seems to have been discovered between the 
ages of Rig-Veda and that of the Mahabharata In Ki tta, 
the state is represented as happy, when life lasted 4,000 
years, when there were no wars, when virtue reigned 
supreme In 7 ) eta, one fourth of virtue was lost and the 
duration of life w as reduced to 3,000 In Divapvt a, virtue ivas 
reduced by a half "When men had fallen away from good- 
ness, many diseases and calamities assailed them In Kali 
) tiga only one-fourth part of good remained "People of 
the woild engage in bloody wars, desires afflict humanity 
and tile term of life grows shorter” We are at present 
supposed ,to be in Kali Yuga 

The notions of Buddhists about the ages of the world 
are similar to those of the Hindus Jains liken time to 
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a wheel with twelve spokes, the descending hall of the 
wheel IS called Av asai pme, the ascending half Utsai pine 
Each half is divided into siv ages (‘*ura”~^poke) In 
the first age men were bom in pairs and gav“ birth to a 
pair of twins There were ten kinds of miraculous tiees 
which furnished men with all they wanted " I he earth 
was sweet as sugar, and the water as delicious as wine ” 
This continued through the first of the three ages, but 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, and 
powers of trees deteriorated, and they were claimed as 
personal property Vimalavahaiia was appointed to mam 
lam ordti and he became tlie first patriarch The men 
deterioi ated with lapse of time The life of man lasted a 
crore of years at the beginning and has gradually diminished 
to 100 >ears Similarly height of men has decreased from 
2,000 cubits ” III the fifth and sixth ages, the length of life 
will dimmish to 16 years and the height of men to 
one cubit according to the theory ’* 

Agriculture is the largest industry m India Nearly 
23a Cl 01 es of people depend on it for their daily bread 
About 67^^ percent of workers are occupied in agricultural 
and allied pursuits The cash value of Indian crops is 
estimated at i, 3 oo crores of rupees India supplies the 
whole world with jute The jute is grown in the very wet 
Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, and no other country in the 
world produces more than an insignificant amount of this 
fibre, which is stripped from a kind of tall grass The 
finished jute is used for making gunny bags or wholesaler's 
brown paper” as it is populaiy termed in England India ranks 
second in the production of cotton m the woi Id She is 
the largest producer of oil seeds She produces more than 
half tne world’s total output of groundnuts, and nearly five 
limes as much as its nearest nval — French East Africa India 
produces the best rice m the world of high dietetic value, 
.ind large quantities of wheat She provides about 40 percent 
of the tea supplied to the markets of the world, coffee and 
rubber are also produced in India 

But still the brain and capital of the countiy have not in 
the most parts of India turned their attention to it Thei e are 
\ ery few modern farms, cultivation being mostly left to 
the old thumb method as practised by the farmers Who have 
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neither the money nor modern training to impros e tlieir 
industry The result is that barring a few districts such as 
the Canal Colony in the Punjab the return is precarious 
or\ ing to \ ai ymg monsoon conditions E\ en m normal 
years die yield is poor compared w ith the standards of 
foreign countries The average yield of nee, one of the 
principle staple foods of India, is only 700 to r.ooo lbs per 
acre In Japan the i leld is tw ice and in Spam four times 
as much The jield of wheat is as low as 575 to 760 lbs 
per acre, that is about one third of the avet age yield in the 
United Kingdom India obtains about one ton of sugar per 
acre, as against foul tons 111 Java The cotton fields jneld 
onlj 80 to 100 lbs of ginned cotton per acre, the av erage 
outtui 11 in the United States being 200 lbs 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 

The size of av erage holding in India is about fiv e 
aci es Thei e are innumerable cultiv ators vv hose total holdings 
amount to one acre 01 less, and even these tiny areas are 
often split up into a number of disconnected fragments , 
and not iiifrequentlj some of the component parts are so 
small that the owner cannot cultivate them without tres- 
passing on his neighbour’s land The average holding in 
other countries is Denmark, 40, Holland, 26, Germany,2r 5, 
Fiance, 20 5, Belgium, 14 5 

In India 75 percent of holdings are less than 10 acres 
while 111 England and Germany more then fiftj' percent 
holdings consist of 50 acres and ov er The percentage 
of holdings above 50 acres in India is hardlj one 
per cent 

According to Mr L Darling the area of av erage 
holding in different places is as follows — 

Bombaj, 12 15, N W F P ii 22, Punjab, 92, Central 
Provinces and Berai, 8 18, Burma, 5 65, Bengal, 3 12, Behar 
and Onsa, 309, Jladras, 491, Assam, 2,96 , U P 2 51 

The general result of die smallness of the holdings, 
IS the ev er increasing povertj of the masses A larger 
and larger number of these small tenants is being div orced 
from the soil, only to swell die ranks of the wage-earning 
proletariat - 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

The aRncultunst’s financial condition is the most 
deplorabk It has been said that he is born in debt, lives 
in debt and dies in debt In their Report the Central Bank 
inp Enquiry Comniitlec (1930) estimated the total rural 
indebtedness of British India at about Rs 900 crores 

Rm al tndcblcdncs% 


I’rov liu.es 

Totnl rural 
Indciitcdncss 
Its 

Province 

Total ruial 
indebtedness 
Kb 

Aegnm 

22 Croica 

Burma 

50 bO Crores 

Bengal 

100 „ 

Goorg 

35-55 ,, 

Bihnr ^ OrUsn 

IV) „ 

Mudras 

150 , 

Bomlmv 

81 

Pniijab 

135 

C P 

«. , 

United Provinces 

121 

Ccnti id Arons 

18 . 




AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 

A Ro\al Commission was appointed in 1927 under Lord 
LinlithRO to enquire into the condition of Indian agriculture 
1 he Commission’s report surveyed the entire problem of 
Indian aRncuIlurc, yet the subject of land tenures was 
escludid from the terms of its reference The leport 
recommended a compiehensivc programme of agiicultuial 
and rural development The Provincial Governments 
accepted most of the Commission’s proposals, but had to 
defer action, in most cases, owing to financial 
stringency The Goveinment of India in 1929 
established the Impenal Council of Agricuture Research 
to foster app icultural and veterinary research on an all India 
basis 

AGRICULIURAL CDUCAHON 

“ I he e\penditure of the Government on agricultural 
research and education is on a much lower scale than in 
even some of non agricultural countnes The United 
Kingdom spends is iid pei 1,000 acres under crop and 
grass as against half a penny by tlie Government of India ” 
Pi of N Gangtdee 
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There are onlj’ SIX agncuUural colleges in tlie whole 
of India, with an enrolment ot about 1,000 students These 
colleges are located at Poona, Coimbatore, Nagpur, 
Caw'npore, L\ allpur and &Iandala^ All except the one at the 
last-mentioned place are associated with the Unuersities 
There are also a few institutions under prnate management 
which train students for degree in agriculture Prominent 
amongst these is Allahabad Agricultural Institute. The 
Khalsa Collece at Amritsar also trains students for B Sc 
degree in agriculture The Impenal Institute of Agriculture 
Research, Pusa, and the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandri and Dairj mg. Bangalore, provide facilities for 
post-graduate studj in vanous branches of agricultural 
science 

Agricultural Statistics 
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Area by professional surrey 

Area according to village papers 

Area under forest 

.Area not available for cultivation 

Cnlturabie waste other than fallow 

Tallow land 

2fet area sown 

Irrigated area 

Acres 
UOOOl 
bS7,839 
(5b7026 
8a-145 
14o,614 
151 4dT 
50454 
229,070 
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Area under food crops 


Bice 

Wheat 

Barley J, 

Jowar 

Bajra 

fe 

Gram ^ 

Other food grains and pulses 

79,969 

25014 

6,405 

21462 

14,007 

9,S2b 

6J67 

33926 

30,583 

Total food, grains 

20L4e3 

Sugar 

Other food crops 

3567 

8.301 

Total food crops 

- -215,131 
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Area ttnder non-food crops 


Iilnsccil 

StSHimim (111 or imiill) 
Bapo 1111(1 MunUrd 
Cironndmit 

Cocoiuiut 

Cnator 

OUiur Oil'coils 


Altos 
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Mb 
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Totdf oilseeds 
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Cotton 

•lute 

Olliir librcB 

Indigo 
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Cofftc 
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1 odder crops 

Other non-fuod uops 


18122 

1.877 

ObS 

bt 

81 

93 

775 

1 117 

9 OB') 
1,835 


7otal non*food ctops 

47,260 


Total food and non food crops 

2b0,391 


Ahimsa I Inidu ci\ iliration is of nnicli lonper siandiiifr 
than the Euiopcan I here have been many moie genera 
tions of civili/cd Hindus than of civilired Europeans So 
humane feeling has grown to a grcatci extent in India 
than in Eui ope The killing of animals for food came to be 
condemned, and the doctrine of Ahwtsa paramo dhat iiia 
(non killing is the supreme virtue) came to be proclaimed 
in India long antecedent to the age of Buddha to whom the 
doctrine is usually ascribed But the Indian A/timsa doci 
rine has failed, after all, to drive out killing from the land of 
Its birth Fighting amongst men, with its slaughter of 
thousands, has continued in it, and killing of animals for food 
IS avoided only by lams e\'erywhero and by Brahmins m 
most parts of India Ahtmsa has been pushed so far by Jains, 
that they would not kill e\ cn hurtful creatures In Eui ope 
and America the Ahtmsa spirit is also glowing and there are 
now in those continents, large numbers of people who aie 
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\ egetarians using onl\ milk and milk-pi oducls and eggs 
as adiuncts to pureK i egctable substances These adiuncls 
in\ oh e no killing of anv animal Hindus who abstain from 
the use of flesh and fish abstain also from eating eggs^ 
obMously because eggs ultmiateh pioduce h\ing things 
Mahatma Gandhi has earned the doctnne furtlier m the 


fields of politics He belieies in winning 01 er 
the opponent b\ soul force. b\ in\ iting suffenng on himself 
He has been able to gaJier large numbers of people under 
his banner of iion-Molence 

Akalis, or the “Soldiers of God, ’ were organized bj 

Guru Go\ind Singh, the tenth Sikh 

^ > Guru The\ wore blue dresses and 

i A bracelets of steel Evert adult Akali 

, 1 enjoined to w ear the fit e sacred 

i ' . ' symbols whose names bepn wnth the 

, letter "K” The symbols are “Kirpan’ 

' O’" Sword , the “Kesh" or the beard 


! s .“N" or the iron bracelet and the 'Kacha” or 

' Y'^ the drawers Their daily life was a 

’ mixture of war-like activity, and ngid 
, . — . — . — i asceticism The meek among them took a 

Akah of Olden Days special pnde in the performance of menial 
offices in temples, the more vvar-like acted 
as tile armed guardians of Sikh religion They inspired aw e 
as vv ell as respect among tlie Sikhs, and acted, not unoften, as 
moral censors of the Klialsa community About the y ear 
1030, the Akahs launched a mov ement for refonning the Sikh 
religion and freeing it from the numerous abuses that had 
crept into it. The Akahs met with great difficulty but 
ultimately tnumphed by the use of soul force Hitherto the 
Akahs vv ere not unvv illmg to use force But Mahatma 
Gandhi s noii-v lolent sermons brought about a remarkable 
transformation m these martial people They took up the 
vow of non-violence with all the zeal aiid sincenty of 
rebgious fervour and It was their steadlastness in carrying 


and ‘Kanga” or the comb 


It out under the most trymg circumstances that gav e them 
victory Mr Andrews, who withessed Sikh Satyagralia at 
Giiruka Bagb, says "l saw tliem with mv own' eyes and 
they were thrust aside tune after time with heavy blows. 
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they stood up a>;ain and aRain and prayed and were again 
thrust aside I here w as not a single act of violence, they 
siniplv endured and suffered And thiough that passu c 
suffering they ha\ e won far moi e than they evei did by 
r lolcncc ” ( AUo si i Gin efwai a Jie/oi m Mooiiiiuil ) 

Anglo Indian is the modem term foi Etiiasian In 
the carlj days of the East India Company marriages between 
Its SCI \ ants and Indians were encouraged It was hoped 
that business might thus be stimulated Tlie childi en of 
tliosc mixed marriages were usually bi ought up in 
European style and ultimately rcccued the name of the 
Eurasian 1 he name w as changed into Anglo Indian 
after the War at the rcciucst of the communilj Flic 
Anglo Indians, to da\ , number 138,395 (71,247 males and 
67,148 females) as against 113,000 1111921 Of this 

number 96,607 arc in British India and 16,433 in the Indian 
States Amongst the pi ounces Madras has the largest 
number of the Anglo IndiansIaS, 694)3116 amongst the States 
Mysore has the largest (8,309 ) Amongst the cities Calcutta 
has the largest number of Anglo Indians, (16,000) 

Animals India teems with animals both wild and 
useful The animal life is not only abundant, but it is 
remarkably varied Formerly hon was found at several 
places but today it is confined to the jungles of Gii m 
Kalliiawai I igers, though their number has greatly 
diminished, aie still found in all the wild parts of India 
“ 1 Igers ascend the Hinialaj as occasionally, to a height of 
6,000 or 7,000 feet, though generally they keep to the base 
of the range Maletigeis in Northern India weigh about 
450 to 500 pounds , but in Southern India their weights 
appear to be rather less Leopards and pantliers are more 
widely distributed Leopards live upon animals they kill, 
and they ha\ e a particular liking for dogs 1 he hunting of 
leopard or chrcla is not \eiy common today, but from 
tunc inimcmonal it Ins been tamed and used foi hunting 
antelopes” Jackals, hyena, foxes and woh es are common 
throughout the country Wolves are known to have earned 
away children and reared them 1 hree kinds of otter are 
found in India They are tamed by fishermen and used 
to drive fish into net A variety of bear is found m the 
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Himalaj as Though the number of elephants has dnnmish- 
ed. Uie\ are still found at se\ oral places They are tamed and 
trained to carr\ Iocs Wild horses or asses are 
found m Western India and Balucliistan There are 
three kinds of rhinoceros, of these tlie largest 
IS the Great India rhinoceros inhabiting Assam Wildjak 
IS found m Kashmir, and v fld bufTalo m Assam, Bengal and 
Onssa The Gintt or bison, as it is known, is, almost 
die finest ot the lit ing botines. Sereral kinds of tthales 
inhabit the seas around India Tortoises and dolphins 
abound The Gancetic dolphin orswsnis protided ttith 
a lone compressed beak like rostrum, and is blind, hating 
onK mimiie rudimeiitart eyes ttithout crtstalhne lens. 
Crocodiles are found in almost eterv nt-er and marsh and 
often in ponds Lizards and snakes are remarkablv 
numerous India is the onlj countrt ni the \t orld inhabited 
ht all the known families of lit ingsiiaites. (hnpenal Gaz 4 hcr) 
Etert teal about 26,000 people and 100,000 cattle are slam 
dt ttild animals (Also see Cattle! 

Archaeology Relics of the past are strewn ererj where 
in Inaia Thet eloquentlj, tell the stort' of the rise and fall 
of numerous races, clans and dt nast'es, of manj religions 
and of seteral cit ihzaiions, Thet are in various stages 
of presert aiion JIant are crumbling to dust Otliers 
stand almost perfect, challenging time to do its worst to 
destrot diem There is a speaal department of the 
Got ernment to look after these relics. Its work is 
pnmanlt two fold concert ation , research and et-plora- 
tion Recentit the Department has made wonderful dis- 
cot enes of an ancient cit ilization, going back to thousands 
of t ears before Christian era in Snd and Baluchistan 

The archfeological treasures of India fall under ttto 
periods — Pre-Muhammadan and Muhammadan Those 
of the pre-Muslim penod mat be dn ided into (n) Menu* 
men^l pillars, (/)! Topes (c) Cates, (d) Structural Temples 
and (f) Inscriptions 

The oldest of the pillars are the monolithic columns of 
PiHa-s Asoka, nearh tliirtt in number, of which 

^ ten bear his inscriptions. Of these the 

daimva Naiidancarh cloiimn m the Cliampanin District, 
ririni!, 15 pracucalh uninmrcd Of the posl-Asokanperiod 
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one pillar (B C i stands to the noi tli cast of Bcbnagnr 
m tin. Gn ilicn bntt, another in front ol the cave of Karli 
(V I) 70I and a till! (I U Bran in the Centril Pioviiices 
helonRinf: to iht sth Centuii A D All these aio of stone 
hut thei e is one of iron also ft is near Qiitnb Mm ir at 

Delhi, and an inMiipiion on It speaks of Its Invinp been 

erected h\ i R ya n imul Chnwira, nlenlilicd with Chandia 
yupta I his stIiows, that “Hiiuhm at that ape foiRed liars of 
non hi;;«r thm ui\ that hive been foiRcd even in Cuiope 
to n verv late date ” 

biiipis, eonimonlj called lopes, wcic constructed 

either for the safe 
custody of relics or 
to maik the ncene 
of notable events 
in Buddhist or Jam 
IcRi nds 1 he Stii 
pas vary fioni 
nnniatui c models 
to the largest at 
Anm ailhapiira, c\ 
ceedmp in si/e 
Snnohi Topo all but the two 

greatest of npyplian 
pvrainids Of those belonging to the Buddhists, the great 
Topi of Sanchi in Bhopal, (2nd cen 
tiirvBC) IS the most intact and 
entire of its class 1 lie most ardent archxologist vv ill 
ani\)Ii be repaul bv a visit to the tope 1 he country for 
nulls around is suul<led with Buddhist remains Other 
fainnus Buddhist Stupas arc those of Bharhut beUveen 
Allahabad and |ubbulpoie, Amrav.ati m the Madras Prcsi 
denev, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese Ironticr The 
Amravati stupa no longer exists and portions ol its rails, 
which arc unsvirpassctl in point of elaboration and arlistic 
merit, are now in Bi itisli and Madras Mtiscums 

Nine tenths of caves in India belong to Western India 
_ 1 hcv exceed a thousand The most 

important groups of cav es are situated 
in Bhaja Bedsa, Karh, Kanhcn, funnar and Nasik in tite 
Bombav Presidency. EII01 a and Ajanta in the Nizam s 
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Dominions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and Orissa 
The caves belong to the Buddhists, Hindus and Jains 
The earliest caves so fai discovered are those of Barabar 
which were excavated by Asoka The next earliest caves 
are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhoia and Cave No 9 at Ajanta 
and No 19 at Nasik Fhey ha\e been assigned to 200 
B C by Fergusson and Di Burgess 1 he Buddhist ca%es 
are of two types — the chatiayas or chapel ca\es and viliaias 
or monasteries for the residence of monks The first are 
with vaulted roofs and horse-shaped windows over the 
entrance and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end The 
second class consists of a hall surrounded by a number of 
cells Of the Hindu cave temples that at Elephanta 
near Bombay is, perhaps, the most frequented It is 133 
feet long and about 130 feet broad and is dedicated to 
Siva But by lar the most renowned cave-temple of the 
Hindus IS that known as Kailasa at Ellora It is on the 
model of a complete structural temple but carved out of 
solid rock It IS dedicated to Siva and was excavated by 
the Rashtrakuta King, Krishna i, (A D 768), who may still 
be seen in the paintings in the ceilings' of the upper porch of 
the main shrine Of the Jain caves the eai best are at 

Khandgin and Udayagiri , those of the mediieval type, in 
Indra Sabha at Ellora, and those of the latest period, at 
Ankai in Nasik The ceilings of many of these caves were 
once adorned with fresco paintings Perhaps, the best 
preserved among these are those at Ajanta, which were 
executed at various penods between 350 and 650 A D 
Of the structural temples we ha\ e one of die earliest 
structaral Temples examples at Sanchi, and another at 
iigowam the Cential Provinces 
In South India we have two more examples, vts , Lad 
Khan and Durga temples at Aihole in Bijapur All these 
belong to the eai ly Gupta pei lod and cannot be later than 
500 A D The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spii es of any kind In other respects, they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the beginning of 
the styles, Indo Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences 
become more and more pronounced from the 7th century 
onwards The most notable examples of the fiift kind aie 
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to be found amonc the temples of Bhiibanesw ar m Oi issa, 
Kbniainb in liunddkhand, Osia in Jodlipur, and Dilatvara 
on Mount Abu One of the best know n Rroiips in tlie 
Dniidian si\Ie is tint of the Main.ilapunm Raths, of 
“Sc\ cn PdRodas” on the seashore to the south of Madras 
\Vc now come to inscnptions, of w Inch numbers have 


Inscriptions 


been brought to light in India They 
have been cngrai ed on a i ai lety of 


material, but principally on stone and copper The earliest 


dateable inscriptions are the celebrated edicts of Asoka, 
One group of tliese has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars I hey have been found from Shahbazrgarhi, 
40 miles north east of Peshawar, to Nigliva in the Nepal 
T.irai, from Girnar in Kathiawar to Dhoiili in Oiissa, from 
Kalsi in the Lower Himalajas to Siddapur in Mysore, 


showing, by the way, the \ ast extent of teiTitory held by him 
The Muhammadan ai chitecture of India varied at difle- 


„ I lent periods and under different 

Ttuiiduifla dynasties, imperial and local The 

early Pathan arcliitecture of Delhi 
w is massiv e and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate 1 ichness of ornamentation The Qutb Mmar and 
tombs of Altamash and Ala ud din Kilji are typical e\amples 
The B ilimani dynasty were also great builders 1 he most 
sti Iking of tlieir buildings is tlie great mosque of Gulbarga, 
which differs from all mosques in India in having the w'hole 
central area covered over, so tliat W'hat in others would be an 
open court is here roofed bv sixty three small domes The 
Moghuls wei e a great building people Tlieir style first 
began to evolve itself duimg tlie reign of Akbar in a 
combination of Hindu and Muhammadan features Note 
vvor'hy among the emperor’s buildings are the tomb of 
Humajun and the palaces at Tatelipur Sikii and Agra Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahoi e and the tomb of 
Itimad ud diula are the most typical structui es The force 
and originality of the style gave way under Shah Jahan to 
a delicate elegance and refinement of detail ” And it was 
during his reign that the most splendid of the Moghul tombs, 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, was constructed The Moli Masjid 
in Agra Fort is another surpassingly puie and elegant 
monument of his time The 1 uins it Seringa patam, Mysoi e. 
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recall to memorj the fall of a short-li\ ed but pow erful 
Jluslim djnastj' 

Architecture The art of architecture ivas crealb de- 
1 eloped bj’ the ancient Hindus Tliej^^ attained a hiah 
de^ee of excellence, and built structures ‘\\liich displaj an 
exuberance of fancj . a la\ ishness of colour and an elabora- 
tion of detail to be found nowhere else ' Indian craftsmen 
w ent to China and built fine bmldincs there The each 
Hindu architecture were temples which were built in master 
pieces of beautj spots, hilb retreats and exhibited latish 
display of artistic creation Many of these temples are lost 
owane; to the fraiitt of the bnck and timber in which thej 
the\ were built, but some still exist remindins one of 
the ancient elones of India 

The examples of Buddhist architecture of great interest 
are to be found in the ChaiUa Halls or rock-cut caies 
of Ixarli, Ajanta, Masik, Ellora and Kanheri Of the nch an 
beautiful Jain architecture, the most noted examples are the 
Dilwara Temples near Mount Abu, and unique Tower 
^ ictorj" at Chittore The Draudian stile which predomi- 
nates in the Madras Presidencj and South India, is best 
seen in the Pagoda of Tanjore and die temples at Snrangam 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijajanagar, etc. Amongst a last 
number of Hindu temples the follow ing maj be mentioned 
as particular^ wortlij of studi Mukteswara and Bhuiane- 
swar m Onssa, at Khajuraho, Bnndaban Udaipur, Benares, 
Gw alior, etc The palace of the Hindu Raia Man Singh at 
Gw ahor IS one of the most beautiful architectural examples 
in India So also are palaces of Amber, Datia, Urclia, 
Dig and Udaipur 

Of the Muslim architecture, we need onlj mention 
tlie Dream in JIarble, the wonderful Taj Mahal at Agra, 
to point out the architectural beauties bequeathed to 
the future generations by the Great Moghuls of Delhi 
The Pearl Mosqu at Delhi, the Shahmar Gardens 
of Kashmir, the Gol Gumuz at Bijapur which 
contains the most wonderful whispenng galleo' in 
world — these are but a few of the many things that one 
can mention in this connection With the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, there set in a decline which has not 
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been coinpleteh checked ncl There i=i practically no 
n Uioinl ni chitecture w orlh the name at present. Most of 
modern bnildimjs ire nieixh bad imitations of the Western 
desiqns HoN\e\t,r attempts are beine made to re\i\e 
and reform mtioinl architecture 

Area and Population India covers an area ot 1,808670 
square niilts, i e, 1/35 of tlie whole worlds area In 
e\tent Indi i IS 15 times the Bntish Isles or ii times tlie 
Japanese Cmpire It is half of Australia, 1/5 of South 
.\meriea and 1/3 of all Europe Of tlie total area, 1,000,171 
square miles or 61 per cent he m British icmtorj and tlie 
Indian Stilts cover an area of 712,508 square miles 39 per 
cent Of the Prov iiices Burma (235492 sq milesl is the 
larcesi in extent and of die States Kashmir State ^84,516 
sq miUs) IS the larqestui area 

llie aita of the mam Provinces and States is as 
follows • — 

Pn> 10,96171 square miles — Ajmer Mervv ara, 

2,7t t , .\ndaiinns and Nicobar, 3, 143 .\ss\m, 5S.014 , 

BaliiLhisUn, 544123 , Berqal 77,52 1 , Bihar and Onssa, 
8^054 Bombax, 123679 , Bunna 233402, C P 
.and Berar, 00,020 Coorjr, 1,503 , Madras, 142,277 , N W 
Frontier Province, 13,518, Punjab 99,200, Delhi 573 
Uiiucd Provinces 1064148 , 

ai.(f . 4 ^tnars 712,508 — .\ssam States 12,320 
Balucbisian Stites 80410, Baroda 8.164, Beiifral 
States, 5 434 . Bchar and Onssa States, 28,648 , Boinbaj 
States, 27,004, Central India .Acciicv, 51,597, Gwalior 
State, 26,367, C P States 31,175, Hjderabad State, 
8269S, Kashmir State, 84,516 Madras States 10,698 Mxsore 
State, 29,326 Xordi West Frontier Province (Acencies 
and Tnhal .Areas) 22.838 . Punjab States, 37,061 , 
Rijputana (Yqencxl 129059, Sikkim State 2, 818 , U P 
States 5043 Western India States, 3544= India (Total) 
18,08,679 

Population India ranks first amongst the countnes 
of the XV orld in the number of her inhabitants The popula- 
tion at the 1031 census was estimated at 352,837,778 nearij 
one-fifth of tlie population of die whole world There has 
been an increase of 10 6 percent m population since 1921 
This figure max be compared with an increase of 16 per 
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cent in the United States, 18 per cent in Cejlon and 20 per 
cent in Japan 

The inciease in population has been greater in tlie 
Indian States (12 8 per cent) than in British India (10 6 percent) 
Amongst the States Bikaneer show s the greatest increase, 
iiearlj 40 per cent In the British Proiinces lanations 
range from an increase of 30 3 per cent in Delhi to a deci ease 
of o 3 percent in Coorg 

DENSITY 

The aierage population pei square mile is 195 
as compared w ith 702 in Belgium 627 in Netherlands, 468 111 
Great Britain, 34S in Germanj, 321 m Japan, 61 m USSR 
108 in China, 41 in USA The density in India ranges 
from a nn\inium of 935 m Dacca dii ision to a minimum of 
65 in Baluchistan, Chagi District of which has only cue 
person to the square mile The a\ erage densitj of the 
Cochin State is 8142, but in one of its ullages the density 
rises to die amazing figure of 4,000 

A FEW FACTS 

Burma is the biggest proiince as regards area — 
233 i 429 square miles 

Bengal is the biggest proi mce as regards population 
— 50,114,002 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1,000 
males— 1,025 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 
1,000 males — 831 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men The 
percenmge of population aged 50 years and o\er is 11 3 — 
the highest in India 

1 he Jews Iia\ e the largest number of children The 
a\ erage number of children per family is 5 9 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India, — 6,824 
Psi" 10,000 population follow diis religion 

Christians ha\ e the biggest families in India, tlie 
number of persons per family being 5 

Bengal has the largest number of widows — 226 per 
1,000 women 

Burma has the largest number of insane — 88 per 
1,00,000 population 
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Army 


India 


Provinces 


States 


Aren in Squaie miles 
Number of Towns 
Number of Villages 
Oieupied Houses 
(n) In Tow ns 
(V) In Villages 
Total Population 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In ^ illnges 
>laU:> 

(a) In Towns 
<fc) In A illnges 
Pi males 

(<i) In Tow ns 
(l>) In Villages 


l,8a‘5,G7q 
2,576 
696,831 
7106>,228 
7995,989 
63,120299 
a52^37,778 
08,985,427 
319H52,951 
181,^.929 
21,41S,055 
160,843868 
171 008,835 
171300,972 
138,508,483 


1,698 
499,969 
51,593,102 
6,908,418 
48,624 774 
271,526,933 
29,()58,469 
241,868,464 
199,931,656 
16,603,709 
129927847 
131,595,377 
19,054,760 
118,640,617 


712,603 

877 

197,472 

16,629,096 

2027,671 

14,501,466 

81,810,846 

9,920,958 

71,9S3U37 

41,897,967 

4,881840 

37,016,021 

89,413,478 

4,446,612 

84,967,866 


Army The Army in India consists of British and 
Indian troops 'I he Bi itish troops number 60,000 and the 
Indian troops 160,000 It costs India Rs 45 crores annually 
to maintain this aniij The Punjab supplies about 45 
per cent of the total combatant troops in the Army Each 
British soldier costs India Rs 1,237 P^i" while the 

annual cost of an Indian soldier is about Rs 433 

Bntain’s Indian army originated in 1748, when in 
mutation of the F rench, the East India Company raised a 
small body of scpojs About the same time a small Euro* 
p< an force was I aised being composed of sailors off dutj 
ind smuggled on the English coast bj enmps and foicibly 
brought to India Troops were soon after laised in 
diflirtiu Colonics, and bj 1773, when the first Go\ernor- 
Otnern! was appointed the Company's Armj consisted of 
0000 Eiirtipc.ins nnd 45,000 Indians The Marquis of 
5VL!ii.s}f\’e regime of conquests ltd to furthei augmenta- 
luiji, and in 1897 the ann\ consisted of 45,000 Europeans 
ii.ci 2 ^5,000 Indians Witli the transfer of India to the 
( I own in 1858, the minibei of European troops was raised 
til 62000 anil that of the Indian troops decreased to 
t.33.000 
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A few j cars Inter, a scheme, which is known as the 
Amnlffninnlion Anialganiation Sclieine, was 

Sehime carried out in direct opposition to 

the advice of the most expenenced 
Indian statesmen” Accoiding to the Amalgamation 
Scheme, the Company’s European Army was transferred 
to the Crown and was amalgamated with the British 
Imperial Armj Under this scheme, India was to bear the 
charge of e\cry increase in the pay, &c, of Biitish troops, 
which IS cfTectcd in the United Kingdom All changes in 
tlie organisation and equipment of the British Army, such 
as the Shot t Sei v ice System introduced by Lord Cardwell, 
were also imde applicable to India, independently of the 
consideration as to whether it suited India or not For 
instance, this 'Cardwell System’ provided that for each 
infantry battalion and each cacnlry regiment abroad there 
should be a similat unit at Home This linked unit at 


Home proMded crafts for the foreign sen ice unit and 
e\ entuaify relieved it when the foreign service unit returned 
Home Behind these linked units again, there are depots 
which recruit and give preliminary training to them” 
The peculiar merit of the system is that it gives a large 
reser\e Our English reserve is in England and is not 
always a\ ailable to us” In 1923, Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
moved a resolution in the Council of State urging the 
necessity of repealing or substantially nodifj'ing the Army 
Amalgamation scheme, but (he resolution was lost 


In 1919 the Secretary of State for India appointed a 
n rnniifi-en committce under the chairmanship 


Esher Committee 


of Lord Esher to enquire into the 


administration and organization of the Army in India 


The report was submitted to the authorities in May 1920 
and published some months later The publication of the 
report evoked a storm of criticism m India, which protested 
m (ala against the mam princij^e underlying it, namely, that 
the Army in India was not merely for the defence of India 


but must be considered m relation to the general defence 


of the Empire Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, after the publication 
of the report, asked the Government of India not to take 
any action on the recommendations contained in tliat report, 
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but to declare the basic principle that they (the Government 
in India) would be inasteis, real as well as nominal, 
of their own military policy and military expenditure rather 
than be dictated to by the War Office in London to suit 
Imperial interests 

Although the Indian ai my has always been more than 
double the size of the British forces in India, it was not 
until the last year of tlie Great War that an Indian could 
receive the King’s commission in the regular at my ” What is 
called tlie Viceroy’b Commission is gi\en to Indian soldiers 
who are for the most part promoted from tlie ranks of the 
Indian army But tlie holder of the Viceroy’s Commission, 
whatever his e\ pel lence and length in service, is lower in 
laiik and command than the most newly joined of Bntish 
subalterns” In igi8 a change was made, and ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst weie annually ieser\ed 
foi Indian candidates to qualify for the King’s Commission 
But the Indian officers, holding the King’s commission, 
were eligible for employment only in the cavaliy and 
infantry army, and were not to be employed as commis- 
sioned officeis of the King in the Artillery, Engineer, 
Signal Tank, and Air arms of the Army in India 
This caused little satisfaction and in igzi the Assembly 
resolved that not less than 35 percent of the King’s com* 
imssons granted every year should be given to Indians to 
start with, and that, as soon as funds permitted, steps 
should be taken to establish in India a military college on 
the hues of Sandhuist In 1929 the Dehra Dun College 
was opened by the Prince of Wales for the preparatory 
training of Indian aspirants to a King’s commission 

In 1933 Lord Rawlinson announced his eiglit-umt 
Eight unit Sehemo scheme Under this scheme five 
infantry battalions, 3 cavalry regi- 
ments and a pioneer unit were selected for being 
placed in charge of Indian officers in due couise It was 
explained that it would take 23 years befoie the eight-unit 
T a ^ ^idianised The scheme was regai ded inadequate 
by Indians and was criticised as implying racial segregation 
In 1925 a committee was appointed to report 
Sandhust Committee means ' the present 

supply of Indian candidates for the 
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Kiiir’s comtnissioiis could be iinpi oved Tlie Coniniitlce 
was presided o\ cr by General Sir Andicw Skeen, then 
Chief of Staff of the Army m India, and included lo Indians, 
includinf? Pandit Moti/al Nehru and Mr M A hnnali, 
(Pandit Motilal Nehru resigned before the Committee had 
reported ow ing to Congress policy of non co operation) The 
Committee is generally known as Indian Sandhurst com 
mittec The Committee unanimously recommended the 
doubling of tlie vacancies allotted to Indians at Sandhuret, 
the abandonment of the eight unit scheme and the establish- 
ment of a Military College on the lines of Sandhuist 
in India Pifteen months after the publication of the report 
the Go\ crnmenl announced their decision on the Report 
The tight unit scheme was to continue, the proposal for an 
Indian Sandhurst «as rejected but the recommendation 
regarding \ acancies at the Sandhurst was accepted 


In 1931 the Defence Committee of the Round Table 
n T f Xr Atinv Conference laid down that the 

defence of India must, to an increas- 
ing e\tent, be the concern of the Indian people, and not of 
the Bntish Goveinment alone When Gandbiji attended 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931 he appealed to 
the Govei nment to give an opportunity to Indians to do 
defence of their own country “It should be the proud 
pm ilejje and, proud duty of Great Bi itain now to initiate 
us into tlie inysteries of conducting our own defence ” 

In 193a It was announced that it was intended to 
IndianisL a Division of all Arms including a Cavalry Bi igade 
In 1933 the Indian Military Academy was opened at 
Debra Dun It will pro\ ide officers for all arms, cavalry, 
infantry', artillery and signals 

In November 1933 the Goiernment announced their 


I’lrst Tiidlnn Artlllorj 


decision to form an Indian regiment 
of artillery The first Indian Field 


Brigade of the Indian Regiment of Artillery will be formed 
at Bangalore about January 1935 m replacement of the 14th 
Field Brigade, Royal Artillery, which will proceed to the 
United Kingdom without relief during the trooping season 


of 1934 35 
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Art India has made a great coiiti ibution to the of 
the world Her paintings and sculp- j<e>~ ■''J 

ture ha\e won the admiration of man- ! , ’ , 

kind At present scarcely anything t - 1 

sur\ n es of early pictorial art except tlie ' 

great series in the Ajanta ca\ cs and at i 

a few' otlier sites recentlj discovered -fy) ^ 

It is in the Aianta frescoes that Indian .( j 

painting makes its liighest claim T Iiese 

i-ank among the gicat picloiial ') I 

monuments of the w orld “The ease f ‘ ’* 

and realism of the figure painting, the 

tender humanitv , tlie frequent grace of ■ ft 1 1 

the grouping, the insight and power 

with which animals and birds are 

diawn, especialh the noble elephant, , f ■'j'* 

combine to gn e these wonderful works \ H 

a place apart.” And there were many \ ',[1 

more of this kind but which unfortu- \ \ ' ' 

nately have been destroj cd by the • \' j V- 

1 a\ ages of time All communities hav e ' . \ ^ J' 

contnbuted to tins art, but Muhamma- ' ' 

dans and Rajputs stand m the fore- . " 

front The reign of Shah Jahan exhibits ^ 

the high tide of artistic development L . - ' 

Aftei the death of Aurangzeb art great! j *-Ji>“ii> An: Maid laWaiHns 
declined The close of the 19* ccnturj’ w itnessed, how e\ er, 
the beginning of the Indian renaissance and tlie daims of 
Western supenoritj , which had been tacitly and generally 
accepted bj tlie mid- Victorian products of English education 
in India, began to be disputed The paitition of Bengal 
locussed Hie growing consciousness on a definite issue and 
crjstalised a movement, which was till then simmenng into 
organised shape It was but fitting that the re-action should 
nave been the strongest in Bengal for she had been longest 
under Western influences The sources of inspiration m 
this revival were not altogether Indian Europeans like 
Havell and Nivedita plajed an important role by their 
sympaHietic studies of the art and institutions of this country 

It was fortunate that the renaissance was headed by a man 
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of etniiislike \btiniiiiira Nath laRoiewho was able tooipra 
ni7e a band of disciples under his pcuidancc and iiiipai l to Ins 
school definite charactei istics I he Cafciitta School of 
Paintinpr has done a pood deal to leme the lost 
Indian art. The name of Dr Anaiida K Coomaiasuaniv 
niav also be recalled anionp those who noiked for 
Its revival Amonpthe leadinp Indian painteis, in addition 
to Sj lagoie, arc Ganpiih bi others, Gapaneiidia Nath 
Taporc, Nandlal Bose, Asit Kumar llaldai, Sin endn Nath 
Gupta, Abdur Rahman Chuplitai, M D Natesan, X' 
Dhurandar and F riimdade In the world of sculptuie, 
G K Mhatre, V V Waph and R K Phadk, aiiionpst 
others, have distinpuislied themselves 

Arya Samaj was founded in 187=5 in Bombay and two 
years latei at Lahore by Swami Davanand 
Sarasvvali who felt that Hinduism had 
deflected itself from its old inoorinps 
of the Vedic period Dajananda 
was born in Kathiawar At the ape of 
14 he felt his home and wandered ,nU 
ov er India in search of truth In 1863 he 
became a Sanjasi He found Ins Guru at 
Muttra who sent him out to i cstorc faith 
in Vedas Belief in one God and the infal Swnml Dajannnd 
libility of the Vedas are the mam tenets of 
the Samaj It appealed mainly to the educated Hindus because 
It eschewed caste narrowness, championed the cause of (he 
depressed classes and embaiked on a campaign of 
social service Its insistence on the idea tliat 

everyone can rise to Godhood by Ins own 
powers kindled a new light m the Piiniab As 

Mrs Annie Besant pointed out, it was Swann 
Dayanand who first proclaimed "India for the Indians ” 
Colonel Olcott described him at his deatli in 1883 as the 
noblest of patriots in whom there was a total absence 
of any depradmg sycophancy and toadyism towards 
foreigners ” The Samaj has rendered yeoman service in the 
cause of education of women and depressed classes In 
the reclamatior of criminal tribes and famine relief it has 
earned a name for itself 
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Astronomy Indians had made a preat advance in astro 
nomy, centuries befoi e the birth of Christ More than 3,000 
years ago the Vedic poets had worked out a fairly correct 
calculation of the solar yeai , which they divided into 360 
days, adding a month e\ety fi\e years to make up for the 
odd si days per annum The fame of the Indian astrologers 
travelled westward, and their works ivere tianslated by the 
Arabs about 800 A D , and thiough them reached Europe 
In Muslim times too, the science continued to be cultivated 
Astronomers arose from time to time, and their observatories 
may still be seen at Benares, Jaipur and elsewhere An 
Indian astronomei , Raja Jai Singh, w'as able to correct the 
list of stars published by the celebrated French astronomer 
De La Hire in 1702 

Aviation has made amazing progress throughout the 
w'orld, but m India, as usual, we are going slow India is 
admittedly an ideal counti y foi aviation, but we have made 
little headway in the matter The first aeroplane to arrive 
in India was a hUge Handly Page machine which landed at 
Karachi in Decembar 1918 For years nothing happened 
In the year 1927 was formed the Aero Club of India followed 
later on bv Flying Clubs at different places At present 
there are about a dozen air clubs in India w’hich instruct the 
people in aviation 

The air mail service between England and India was 
inaugurated in 1930, bringing India w'lthiii seven days’ reach 
of England The Airways An liner “City of Glasgow” left 
Croj don on the first stage of its 5,000— miles flight to 
Karachi on March 30, 1929, and arrived at Karachi on 
April 6 The first airmail for England departed a day later. 
At the outset only mails were conveyed but after a few 
months the sei \ ice W’as throivm open to regular passenger 
traffic At present the airmail takes 6 days instead of seven, 
and it has been linked up with the sennee to Singapur 

Many Indians, men and women, are taking to flying 
Mis Sj'lla Petit IS the first Indian lady to, obtain a pilot’s 
licence in India She was followed by two other ladies, 
namely. Miss Rodabeh Tata and Mrs Urmilla K Parekh 
both of whom were trained by the Bombay Flying 
Club Amongst the men aviators may be mentioned 
Mr Chaw la, Sardar Man Mohan Singh, Mr Apsy Engineer/ 
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Mr K^b^lll, Mr f.ita, Mr Murad and others Mr Chawln, 
accompanied b\ E A M Engineer, in 1930 flew to 
Enfiland and ncconiplishcd the flipht in 17 dajs lie was 
the fiist Indian to accomplish the flight and the Go\einment 
of India pn'c I>"n a cheque foi Rs 7,500 in recognition of 
his achie\ enicnt Mr Square is the first Go.mcse to take to 
nviition, haMiipr siicccssfullv flown fioni Karachi to Goi 
Bandematram or“Hail Mother" is the national anthem 
of political Indi i It was composed by the famous 
Hcnfiilee notehst, Hankim Chandra Chatterjee, and it first 
appeared in his novel Math 

Banking I he iiumbcrof banks in India is small For one 
million of people there arc onl^ two bankinc offices in India 
as aRainst 2S5 in the United Kingdom, 256 in the USA, 
448 in Canada, and 92 in Japan 1 he deposits per head of 
population in India amount to 6 s as against & 60 in 
Enghnd, £ 87 111 U S A , £ 50 in Canada and £ 14 m 
Japan . , , 

There are 18 Cvehange banks, all of them non- 
Indian with head offices outside India riieir total deposits 
amount to Rs 68, n lakhs Joint Stock Banks number 84, 
with over 500 branches scattered all over the country 
T here arc 196 co operative banks and 68 Land Mortagage 
Banks T he deposits in all banks total Rs 220 lakhs, the 
Imperial Bank having 38 per rent of the deposits, eschange 
banks 31 per cent and Indian joint stock banks 31 per cent. 

There are no industrial banks in India I he industries of 
the country do not get the financial support which is necessary 
for their development. The Impenal Bank is precluded 
from adv-ancing money to industrial concerns under the 
CMSting Act The e\change banks cannot be tempted to 
CNtcnd their operations to this brancli of banking as it is 
not sufficiently profitable Indian joint stock banks have not 
sufficient sti ength and money to invest in this line We 
must have special banks to foster and build up our indus 


tries 

Banking flourished in India long before the advent 
^ of the British There vveie many 

History of Banking pnvate bankers, and there are 
still many, who earned on extensive business in banking 
However, the first joint stock bank in India was established 
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111 1770 by Messrs Alexander & Co , at Madras It was called 
the Hindustan Bank It issued notes These notes, though 
not recognised by die Go\ ernment, obtained a large circu 
lation which occasionalU reached 40 to 50 lakhs This bank 
failed in 1832 Meanwhile in 1806 the Bank of Bengal was 
established The East India Compant contributed one fifth 
of the capital and appointed three of the directors In 1813 
with the passing of the Act remo\ mg certain restnctions on 
Europeans settling m India, several banks appeared 
but most of them were short-lived The failures w’ere 
brought about in some cases not only bj mismanage- 
ment but also by speculative dealings and frauds The 
Banks of Boiiibai and Madras were constituted by speaal 
Acts of 1840 and 1843 The Bank of Bombay failed in 
1868 w ith the result that the shareholders lost the wdiole of 
the capital However within a jear a new Bank of Bombay 
was fonned 

The three Piesidencj Banks plajed a leading 
part in banking in tins country till 1920 when they were all 
amalgamated into one Imperial Bank of India under the 
provisions of tlie Iinpena I Bank of India Act The Presi 
dency Banks were nev er popular with the Indian public as 
they lav oured foreign firms Ev en in the matter of loans, 
these Banks would not easily accommodate the Indians 
During the crisis of 1913, even the Punjab National Bank 
was refused a loan though it was prepared to deposit 
Government Paper as security 

The histoiy of Indian Banks, for vvhidi Indians were 
Indian Banks responsible, dates from i88i, when 
t j j T-i. r. , Oudh Commercial Bank was 

founded The Punjab Nahonal Bank was established in 1894 
Both these banks hav e carried on their business without 
interruption Tlie People’s Bank of India was founded in 
rts doors m 1913, it had nearly a 
hundred branches at various places With tlie y ear 1905— 
me V ear of the partition of Bengal — began an era of 
Svvadeshi industries and from 1906 there began to be 
established banks, large and small, all over the country, these 
totalled 476 111 1910 The most important of these were the 
Bank of India and the Indian Specie Bank (1906), the 
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BenRdl National Bank and tlie Indian Bank of Madras (1307), 
the Bombay Met chants’ Bank and the Cl edit Bank of India 
(1909), the Kathiawar and Ahmedahad Banking Coiporation 
(1910) and the Central Bank of India (1911) Of the eleven 
important banks started since 1901, si\ collapsed during 
1913 14 But taking large and small banks together, 63 
Indian banks failed Of course, there was fraudulent manipu 
lation of accounts in some cases but the chief causes « ei e 
the inexperience, and the defects of machinery, inevitable 
to the starting of ev ery new venture, and the lack of palli 
ative or lemedial action such as Government itself, or quasi- 
Government agencies might supply However the failuie 
of these banks greatly retarded the progress of national 
banking 


The Currency Commission of 193526 lecommended 


Beserv o Baiil«, 


the establishment of a Central or 
Reserve Bank foi the bettei con 


ti ol of currency and credit in this countrj The Commi 
ssion was of opinion that it should be a shai e holdei s’ bank 
Under the scheme it was pi oposed to giv e one third of the 
capital to the Imperial Bank, tints linking these tvv o institu 
tions in a dominant position 111 the money maiket The 
people resented this and insisted on a State Banlc This 
scheme was later changed into a stockholder’s plan by the 
Finance Member But while tire Bill vv'as still on the anvil, 
the Goveinment took the unprecedented step in Januarj 
1928 of bringing m another Reserv e Bank Bill reverting to 
theoiiginal plan of shareholders’ scheme though with 
important changes in it. However, the Bill failed to secure the 
support of the legislature and was withdrawn 


During 1929 31 the whole field of Indian banking was 
surveyed by a number af provincial Banking committees 
and the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee and the 
proposal for the Reserve Bank wms taken up afresh in 1930 
I he Reserve Bank Bill has, at last, been put on the Statute 
Book and, according to the Act of 1934, the Reserve Bank 
w’lll be a shai eholders’ institution with a capital of Rs 5 
crores divided into shares of Rs 100 each No shareholder 
will have a v'oting right unless he possesses at least five 
shares but a shareholder can have mbre than one vote up 
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to a maNitnum ol ten \otes-e\erj’ five shares entitling tlieir 
holder to one ^ ote 

The management of the Bank \i ill be entrusted to a 
Central Board consisting of a Go\ernor and two Deputj , 
Go\ ernorSj eight directors elected bj the shareholders and 
four directors, and one Go\ eminent official nominated by 
the Governor General-in Council Besides, there will be 
five local or regional Boards for the fi\ c areas \ iz, Bomhav, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, where the Bank 
will have branches in addition to a branch in London A 
special feature of the Resen e Bank w ill be its Agricultural 
Credit Department the functions of which shall be to 
maintain an expert staff to study all questions of agricultural 
credit and ad\ise Go\ernment and the various banking 
organisations and to co-ordin.ate all agricultural credit 
operations in the country 

Bardoli Struggle Bardoli Satj agraha w as launched 
in 1928, not from political motives but as a protest 
against an excessn e assessmait In all distncts of Bntish 
India the assessment of land revenue is revised penodi* 
cally The Bardoli Taluqa was “le-settled” in 1926 and the 
officer, who conducted the settlement, recommended an 
increase in assessment by 30 percent His recommendation 
was rejected by the Settlement Commissioner who pro- 
posed an increase of 29 percent, which the Government 
fixed at 20 per cent. Their decision was challeng- 
ed by the peasants whose case was that their taluka 
had been assessed to the full limit and that tliere was 
absolutely no case for enhancement They asked the 
Gov ernment to suspend the rev ision of settlement pending 
a fresh enquiry', but their representations had no effect 
The levT of new assessment were ordered to be proceeded 
with and the revenue payers were warned tliat tlieir 
propertv would be attached m (.ase of their failure to pav 
dues before a fixed date. The peasants of Bardoli held a 
conference and decided to pay no dues untill the 
enhanced assessment was rancelled or an independent 
impartial tribunal was appointed to examine the whole 
case Coercion was used to force the ‘ rebellious ’ peasantry 
into payment of their dues The moveable and immovea- 
ble property of several peasants was attached and sold 
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Il.inv were cast into pn-Rui But the peasants stood their 
Ri ouml I iiey cndui ed .ill their suneriiiRS p.itiently .and did 
not permit .aiiReroi Molencc to sully then niotcment 
1 htir siillcrinRs i\oUed the s>mpalhy of all India and 
oilers of hdp c lint pouiiiiR in from .ill sides Si \ty three 
P.itclb and tlcitn lahtis resigned their posts as a 
pidlest against the cainpaiRn of repression flic late Mi V 
,1 Patel, I’resident of the Assembly, e\piessed his sjmpalhy 
with the pe,is.ints and oirendto contribute Rs i,coo a month 
to the fund w Inch Mahatm.i Gandhi raised for the relief of 
the pc.is lilts Mtjssis F K Natimaii, Balubhai Desai, 
Nanindass Beclnr, Miinshi, Ginualla, Jairanidas Daulatraiu 
and some other nitinbers of the Bombay Legislative 
Council resigned their scats in the Council and souglit re 
election on the Bardoli issue All the M L C’s 

were returned unopposed to the Council Ultimately 
stulcmcnt was reached The Government released those 
who had been arrested during the struggle and restored the 
confiscated lands and ordered a fresh enquiry 1 he report 
of the officers appointed to enquire into the settlement was 
fai curable to the peasants and recommended a substantial 
reduction in the assessment 1 he Govemment accepted 
the recommendation 

Bhakti Marga or tlic cult of dei otion, is followed 
by a large number of Hindus They believe in 
achiciing salvation through dci otion to God Jaydev, 
a Bengali fioiii Birbhum district, preached this 
doctrine of BhaUi which had first been taught by Krishna 
to Anun Ramanand sang his songs of devotion round 
about Agra, where Ills followers are still found in a goodly 
number But a greater push was given to this cult by his 
disciple Kabir, (1380 1420) a simple weaver of Benares 
I le tauglit the spiritual equality of men Alha and Rnrra, said 
he, arc only diflferent names for the same God So we 
are told that on his death botli Hindus and Muslims claimed 
lus dead body But when they raised the shroud they found 
nothing but a heap of flowers The Hindus took half and 
cremated them at Benares The Muslims buried the other 
half near Gorakhpur ” The new creed was preached 
by Chaitanya (1485-1527) and Chandidas in Bengal, 

I hakar in Northern Bihar and by Mira, the Queen of 
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Mewar, in Rajputana Narsimha Mehta preached the same 
cult in Gujarat and in Maharashtra Fukaram, a Shudia 
poet, sang his 5,000 hj mns on the same theme Tamil 
I nuvallusar pi cached the same message in die South 

Birds — India has a large \ anet\ of birds, some of 
them exceedingly beautiful Peacocks, eagles, falcons, 
geese, snipes, bustard, parrots, tailor birds and weaver birds, 
abound everywhere The male of the birds is more highly 
coloured A few of the birds are poljgamous The 
imgratorj birds of India are mostlj residents of colder 
northern countnes, they come to India about October and 
lea\e in March Himalajan pheasants are perhaps the 
choicest of the birds 

Birth Control Indians practise birth control mostlj bt 
abstention or self-control But, of late, amongst the educated 
classes the use of mechanical or chemical contraceptus is 
getting popular and the demand for scientific knowledge on 
the subject IS grow mg “The mot ement in India” sajs the 
Census Officer, “is perhaps less hampered by misplaced 
prudeij tlian in some countnes which claim to be more 
civilized ’ Thus not only is artificial control publiclj 
advocated bv a number of medical writers but Madras can 
boast of a Neo Malthusian League with tvv o Maharajas, three 
High Court Judges and four or five men, verj' prominent 
in public life, as its sponsors The Madras Legislative 
Council recently called upon the Government to open 
birth control clinics The women have been advocating 
birth-control, and the All-lndia Women’s Conference recentlj' 
passed the following resolution ” This Conference feels 
tliat on account of the low physique of w^omen, high 
infant mortalitj’ and increasing poverty of the countrj', men 
and women should be instructed in methods of birth-control 
m recognised clinics. It calls upon all municipalities and 
local bodies to open such centres and inv ites the special 
help of the medical authonties towards the solution of this 
important problem ” The Senate of the Lladras Univ ersity 
in 1932 decided to giv’e a course of instruction in birth 
control to all final year students in both B A Pass and 
Honours Classes in everj’ college WTthin the jurisdiction of 
die Universitv The honour of being tlie first in the 
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field goes to tlie State of Mjsorc wliere birth control 
clinics were opened in 1930 

Blindness Seventeen persons in e\ ery 10,000 are 
blind in India Aniier-Merwara has the largest number 
of blind, (33 per 10,000 people) and Bengal the smallest 
(7 per 10,000 population) "The chief tragedj of blind 
ness in India”, says the Census Superintendent of Madi as, 
"is that so much (probablj more than half) is preientible 
Some of the pre\ entible causes of blindness are bad housing, 
\entilation and malnutrition The glanng sunshine and 
dust laden winds also cause inflammation of the eyes which 
frequently result m ulceration and permanent injury The 
All-India Blind Relief Association w as formed in Bombay 
in 1919 and is now affiliated to the International Associ 
ation for tlie Prevention of Blindness It aims in particulai 
at con\ eying relief into rural areas in different parts of 
India wheie relief is generally inaccessible There aie 
only 16 schools in the whole of British India for the educa 
tion of the blind 

Nuiithei of blind pet too, 000 of population 


India 172 Pniijab S-)5 

Ajmer-Mein nra 380 U I: 291 

Balachistan M'S Barodn 829 

Bengal 73 Cenbinl India 200 

Bihar and Oi issa Cochin 182 

Bombay 189 Gwalior 182 

Burma 189 Hyderabad Deccan 87 

Cential P^o^ inoes and Berai 202 Jammn and Kashmir 16G 

Coorg 61 Mysore 100 

Delhi 103 Enjpntnna 282 

Madras 111 Sikkim 24 

B \V F, P 102 


Boy Scouts There ai e 5,589 Boy Scout Associations 
in India w'lth 189,751 membere The Government subsidise 
these Associations The Punjab has got the largest num 
ber of tlie boy scouts, 37,462 Next comes Bombay with 
36,642 The figures for other provinces are CP, 
36,167, Madras, 11,282, Bengal, 8,526, United Pro 
Vinces, 6291 , Burma, 5 , 904 , Bihar and Orissa, 8,241 , 
Assam, 2 ^ 125 , N W F P, i.no, Delhi, 791 There ore 
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27,994 scouts in the Indian States In the United ProMn- 
ces there are Seva Samiti Bo\ Scouts ■«ho are not re- 
coeniised by the parent bodj but have done useful w ork 
speciallj in the field of social ser\ ice The U P Sei a 
Samiti Scout Association recenes a grant of Rs 3,200 
from the Local Go\ emment 

Brahmo Sam a] Raja Rammohun Roj, \%ho 
first raised the standard of re\olt against idol 
worship, the pou er of tlie pnesis as the interpreters of 
the Di\ine word, the conduct of the meaningless cere- 
monies, the seclusion of \\ omen from public life and tlie 
iiuming of widows under tlie false name of religion, in 
1828 formed a I'heists’ Union to recite the Vedic texts 
and to arrange for sermons on morals and religion In 
1830 he founded the Brahmo Samaj, here tlie Creator is 
to be w orshipped w ithout any idols and for the promotion 
of cliantj , morality, piety, bene\ olence and x irtue and tlie 
strengtliening of the bonds of union between men of all 
religious persuasions and creeds ” The movement started 
l)j Rammohun Roy was given a new' turn by Maliarsbi 
Dev endranath 1 agore His sermons and songs on God’s 
bounty and Nature’s glories appealed to the simple and 
emotional mind of the people He laid down that it was 
vvrong to hold any book as written by God and as infallible, 
though he recognised the greatness of the sacred books as 
man s productions He did not consider it necessary to 
exclude all the Hindus who were unable to free themselves 
from the tangle of rites and ceremonies from the Samaj So 
the party of social reform under Kesheb Chandra Sen’s 
leadership seceded from the Adi Brahmo Samaj owing to its 
conservative character and on iitli Nov ember 1866 founded 
another Brahmo Samaj It was Keshab Chandra Seu who 
earned the mission of Brahmo Samaj through the lengtli 
and breadth of India It was under his guidance that a 
text-book of devotional hjmns from the senptures of all 
religions was prepared From Keshab’s leadership 
some Samajistssecededowingto tlie mamage of his daughter 
according to Hindu ceremonies and founded the Sadharan 
umlmio Samaj in 1878 

Broadcasting has made marv ellous progress in other 
couninesbut m India we are extremely backward Mr 
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F E Rosher was the first man to obtain a transmitting 
licence m India Through his efforts Radio Clubs were 
founded at Bombay, Calcutta and other places Broadcast- 
ing on a small scale was earned on by these clubs till 1027 
when the Indian Broadcasting Company was formed I he 
Company did not do well and was wound up in 1930 and 
since then Its operations are conducted by the Go\ernmentof 
India The Government has formed an Indian Suite 
Broadcasting Service for this purpose Broadcasting 
licences are issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten 
rupees per year and cover the use of leceiting sets through- 
out British India, excepting British Baluchistan and North 
West Frontier Province Bombay broadcasts normally on a 
wa\e length of 357 metres and Calcutta on 370 metres 
Buddhism is the dominant religion of the people of 
Burma and some of the tribes of the Eastern Himalayas 
It IS the official religion of the State of Sikkim 11,571,000 
persons profess this faith m tins country It was founded 
about 522 B C by Gautama, afterwards named Buddha, 
"tlie Enlightened” Buddha was born in a palace and spent 
his youth as any prince of Ins day would ha\ e done An 
excursion into the world outside die palace precincts reveal 
ed to the prince the misenes that existed everywhere of 
which until then he had never even dreamt He left the 
palace one night, and traielled a great deal, observing life 
as he went along He held discourses with learned men 
whom he met, questioned them, and entered into discussions 
with them But the philosophers failed to satisfy the 
cra\ mgs of Ins heart He retired to a qmet place and 
meditated on the problems of life He came to the conclusion 
that desire was the cause of misery and tribulations could 
be ended only by extinguishing it Ni} vaiia, non existence 
of desire, he described as saU ation Buddhism W’as intro 
duced into Ceylon about 250 B C Later, the daughter of 
King Asoka left her father’s court to found a nunnery m 
Ceylon, taking with her a sprout of Uie sacred 
Bodhi tree, which w'as planted and still blooms among the 
ruins of Anuradbapura There is a Chinese record which 
tells of the entrance of Buddhism into tliat country as early 
as 217 B C The Maha Bodhi Society of Calcutta is nn 
intemTtional organisation, ha\ mg members in almost c\ ery 
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counti y 111 the world Some vciy learned men are con- 
nected with this Society 

Burma Rebellion A rebellion broke out in certain 
districts of Burma in December 1930 It was led by one 
Saya Sen who, according to official version, had been in 
tui n Phongyi, quack doctor and lortune-tellei The rebels 
were tattooed and provided with an insignia supposed to make 
them immune fi om the ordinal y perils of war The tattoo- 
ing usually took the form of galon, a fabuluous bird said to 
have destroyed the iicga or snake, emblematical of the 
foreigner On account of these marks the insurgents were 
frequently described as the "Galon Ai my " The first 1 ising 
occurred on the night of December 22, 1930, when dis 
tiirbances suddenly broke out in several villages near 
Phan aw addy, which is about 76 miles north of Rangoon 
The rebellion spread to several districts and reached its 
height in May and June, 1931 when double spread to 
the Shan States It was, however, quickly suppressed and 
the rebel leader Saya Sen was captured on August 2 He 
was tried and executed m November, The rebels' 
activities consisted mostly in 1 aiding villages About three 
dozen village headmen were murdered and a Shin village 
was burnt down and every inhabitant massacred — man, 
woman and child— because the Chins had been 
actively loyal to the Government The total casual- 
ties during the rebillion were on the Government side, 
including military and police forces and otlier Government 
servants,io2 killed and 114 wounded In addition 256 villa- 
^rs and irregulars were killed The casualties amongst 
the rebels are computed at more than 2,000 

Buy India’’ League The first “Buy India League” 
was formed in Madras in April 1932 It was sponsoi ed by 
men like Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer The League had 
nothing to do with the politics of the country Its aim was 
to encourage the development of Swadeshi industries, 
irrespectii e of political situation in the country, by holding 
exhibitions and opening museums Blanches of the 
^eague sprang up in every distnet of the Madras 
residency and organizations with the same name and same 
objects, were started in Sind and other places 
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Capes riieie are five capes, Monze, the most 
westerly point of India, Comorin, the most southerly 
point, Calimere, 1101th of Paik Strait and Palnijras at the 
mouth of Mahannaddy. 

Capitation Charges Since the Mutiny, India has 
been paying the British War Office a legulai annual 
contribution for raising and training in England the 
British soldiers and officers required m India The argu 
ment is that since India is incapable of defending herself 
and since Great Britain has to supply her with a coiitin 
gent of British troops for that pui pose, India should not 
only pay for the British troops while they ai e stationed 
in India, but also contribute towards the expense of re 
cruiting and training these soldiers in England Before 
the War and for some years after it this contribution was 
paid at an annual capita rate The rate onginally fi\ed 
was £ 10 per soldier sent to India , in 1920 the 
rate stood at £ 285 In 1926 a provisio 
nal settlement ivas an ived at by which the contribution 
was fixed at a lump sum of £1,400,000 for the army 
alone The fairness of the amount was, howevei, con 
tested by the Government of India and as a result a Tribunal 
was appointed in 1932 The Tribunal was an advisory 
one It was composed of Sir Robert Garrun, lately 
Solicitor General of Australia as chainnan and Sir Shadi 
Lai and Sir Mahomed Sulaiman (nominees of the Govern- 
ment of India) and Loid Dunedin and Lord Tomlin 
(nominees of the British Goverinent) as members The 
Committee reported in January 1934 and the Government 
made the following announcement — 

(fl) The capitation charges in respect of the Army is 
reduced by £200,000 and the same charges are increased 
by £93,000 in respect of the Air forces, the net i eduction 
in favour of India being thus £107,000 per annum 

(6) The Imperial contnbution to Indian defence e\ 
penditure is fixed at £1,500,000 This sum would, how- 
ever, include £130,000 representing the sea transport 
costs The net gam in favour of India in respect of 
defence expenditure will thus be £1,370,000 a vear 
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k) India YYill not ha\e to p'^y anv contnbnlion to- 
wards the maintenance of Imperial reserY es 

(1/) The War OSfice will ha\e to paj the sea transport 
cost, but the contnbution will be included m the general 
contnbution of the Bntish Go\ernment towards Indian 
defence expenditure 

The total gam m India’s fa\our was calcuhited to be 
£1,4.17,000 per annum, the Impenal contribution to Indian 
defence alone rehexnng the Indian tavpayer of the cost of 
about ten British battalions 

The Prime Minister m announcing the Go\ emraent’s 
decision in the House of Commons said "This in\ol\es the 
acceptance b\ the Go\ emment of India of capitation charg- 
es calculated in accordance witli the Tnbmiais suggestion 
as legitimate charges on Indian revenues ’ 

But Indian opinion has alwaj s objected to this contn- 
bution as unfair and burdensome In contradistincdon to 
the Go\ ernment of India, it has opposed not only the rate 
of the charge but the charge itself It has taken up the 
stand that since the Bntish army is for the protection of 
Impenal interests, the talk of any sen ice being redered to 
India IS more or le^ disingenuous 

Caste The conception of caste found expression in 
the following ideal scheme, Brahmins (pnestsj, Kshat- 

Taisjas [farmers and traders) 
and Sudras (sen ants) The classification was based on 
individual qualities, actions and temperaments, and these 
classes were not ngidly exclusive. In the same 
lamily one was a Brahmin, the other a Kshatna and die tliird 
a \aisva The scheme worked well for a while, but soon 
abuses set in and the ideal sdieme broke down and in its 
place Yve got the imitation one whicli has brought about tne 

of the people. To-daj there are castes vvitliin castes, 
tv, nearlv goo castes of the Brahmins alone and 

me Kshatnyas are split up into 930 castes. The educated 
a^es realize the absurdity of the arrangement and 
are making everj^ effort to rid die country- of the curse of 
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Cattle are exceedinply numerous but of inferior quality 
They are under-sized and ill fed Indian cow yields only 
about I'/j of tlie nnlL Riven by the European cow Indian 
cattle weighs much less tlian the European cattle In 
Europe live stock breeding has been perfected into a fine 
art and is carried on sound business lines but in India 
very little has been done in this direction The Govern- 
ment has, of course, set up a number of cattle farms but 
these are just a drop in the ocean considering the vast area 
im olved 

Christianity It is believed Christianity was intro 
duced into India by St Thomas, the Apostle A commu- 
nity of Christians is knovv’n to have evisted in Malabar 
about the 6th century At present the community consists 
of 6,296,783 persons or per rent, of the total popula- 
tion Divided racially, Europeans number 168,134, Anglo 
Indians 165,009 and Indian Qinstians nearly 4 millions The 
Government maintains an Ecclesiastical Department for 
providing religious ministrations to British troops and 
European civil onicials and their families The policy 
underlying this has been criticised from various points 
of view, such as disparity of treatment, giving the 
lion’s share of State assistance to one church or the 
iniquity of taxing the Muslim and Hindu communities 
to support the Christian religion In hardly any Dominion 
or Crown Colony a system such as the Indian system is 
in force 

Charkha or the spinning wheel has been once again 
revived It is an old familiar thing at which women of 
India, irrespective of their high social position, used to 
work during idle moments Even so late as 1807 in 
Shahabad alone I 59 j 5 oo women were employed in spinn- 
ing and produced thread to the value of Rs is 50,000 
a year In Dinajpur, Dr Buchannan has put it on record, 
tliat "the preparation of cotton thread is a principal manufac 
ture and occupies the leisure hours of all the women of 
higher I ank and of the greater part of farmers’ wives” 
Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi’s endeavours the Charkha has 
been revived in Indian homes The number of charkhas 
at work IS estimated at 5 lakhs In several of the 
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sdiools the boys and pirls are to day taught to n orh the 
spinning wheel 

Cinema The first silent picture was produced in India 
in 1913 bj Mr Phalke 1 he first talkie was produced in 
1931 bi the Imperial Film Compan\ of Bombay There 
are to day, 775 cinema houses in India, of which onh 87 ai e 
wired for talkie I'liere are nearlj' 47 studios in India 
distributed as follow's — Bomba\, ii Calcutta, 9, 
Lahore, 7 , Kolhapur, 4 , Rangoon 3 , Madras 2 ; other 
places, 11 Well oier 100 pictures are produced annualh 
Nearly eight periodicals, esclusiiely deioted to matters 
pertaining to cinema, are published 111 India Many educated 
people ha\ e adopted cinema as a career and a few educated 
girls, belonging to respectable families, have come forward 
to join the industry Amongst them may be mentioned 
Deiki Ram, Mrs Bhaiani, Mrs Durga Bai Kothe and 
Miss Shania Zutshi Two years ago the Motion Picture 
Society of India was formed in Bombay to safeguard the 
mdustry’s interests There is a Film Group in the 
Central Legislature to protect its interests In 1927 
the Government appointed a Cinematograph Committee to 
enquire into the condition of the industry The Committee 
published its report in 1928 and their mam proposal was tlie 
creation of a Cinema Department with a Bureau to give 
expert adv'ice and assistance to the producers The 
majority w'anted to grant loans to producers and compel 
the exhibitors to show at least 50 per cent Indian films 

Cities There are only 39 cities in Lidia with a 
population of a lakh or o\ er and of these only sev eti hav e 
more than 4 lakhs of inhabitants Calcutta is the biggest city' 
With a population of 14,485,582 Next comes Bombay 
with 11,161,388 The av erage density of Calcutta is 24,35+ 
as against 48,000 in Bombay The number of females per 
thousand males in Calcutta is 489 Li e\ eiy thousand of each 
sex 430 males and 269 females are literate and the cor- 
responding figures for Lteracy in English are 219 and 
3 While Calcutta’s population has gone up, the popu- 
ation of Bombay has gone down by i g percent since 

1921. 
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Climate About half of India is within the tropics, but the 
greatest extremes of heat and cold are in N W In the 
Himalajas the climate is moist and cold Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, all have an equable climate, omng to proximity 
to the sea India depends for its fertility upon flie monsoon 
rains The S W monsoon bnngs moisture from tiie ocean, 
south of the equator, and reaches the west coast early in 
June and the nortliern provinces late m June The moun- 
tains arrest these currents and precipitate rainfall whidi 
averages Go inches in the Sub Himalayan region, 39 inches 
in the Indo-Gangetic plain and 30 inches in the Deccan, but 
IS small in Sind and Rajputana Madras benefits by N E 
monsoon m tlie autumn Cheerapunjee gets the highest 
lainfall m the norld 

Goins In the earliest periods, coinage consisted of 
metal pieces without any official stamps Next, rectangu- 
lar pieces of gold, sih er and copper, of particular weight, 
u ere punch marked with tokens and letters indicating their 
1 alue and the office of issue After Alexander, coinage 
became more regular and artistic Laxmi, Goddess of 
Wealth, appears on the Saka coins, and on those of 
Pallavas Shiva figures On the coins of Kanishka, figure 
quite a galaxy of divinities — Greek gods, Iranian deities, 
Hindu God Siva, and Buddha The early Muslim rulers 
adopted Hindu designs, but these designs were soon 
abandoned in favour of texts of Islam The Mughals 
maintained a wonderful consistency of weight and punty 
to the end of their great Empire Silver rupee was 
coined by Altamash of Delhi m 123 ^ A D and gradu- 
ally it became the standard com of North India In the 
reign of Sher Shah (1542) the coin acquired its present 
weight (t8o grains) Duck figured on the coins of 
Akbar, and elephants on those of Tippu To-daj', coins 
include siher rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, one- 
eighth rupees, nickel quarter rupees, one-eighth rupees, 
one anna and bronze pice and pies India has a paper 
currency also The 5, to, 50 and too rupee notes are 
legal tender eiery where in India, but other notes only 
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within their circle of issue 

The weiglit and fineness of the 

sil\ er coins are — 

Fine Silver 

Alloy 

Total 


grains 

grams 

grams 

Rupee 

165 

> 5 ., 

180 

Half-rupee 

SsV. 

7 s 

90 

Quarter rupee or 4 anna piece 41 

3:u 

+■5 

Dphtli of a rupee or 2 anna piece 20 **8 

I ‘/b 

22 v» 
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Communism The Indian Comiminist Part3' was form 
ed at Cawnporc in 1924 Tlie ponl of the Party uas 
that all sources of production and distribution should come 
under tlie possession of the general public An All India 
Communist Conference was held at Cawnpore in 1925 
The inoaemcnt gamed some strength, and in 1928 the 
Government intioduced a Bill in the Asscniblj for the 
expulsion of Communist propagandists from foreign coun 
tnes The Bill was strongly denounced bj Congress and 
Independent Parties in the Assembly and w hen it wms put 
to vote there was a tie The Piesidcnt (late Mr V J Patel) 
ga\e his casting vote against the Bill on the ground that it 
was an extraordinary measure, which should not be allowed 
to pass unless its promoters obtained a cleai nnjonty But 
the Goi ernment issued an Ordinance in April 1929 mcor 
porating the main pro\ isions of the Bill In the same 
year 32 persons w'ere arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
to dep ive His Majesty the King Emperor of his sove- 
reignty in India, and to replace his rule by Moscow system 
The tnal of these men, which is known as the Meerut Cons- 
piracy Case, IS considered to be the longest trial on record 
in this country Amongst the arrested, who numbered 32, 
tliree w ere Englishmen, Bradley, Spratt and Hutchinson 
*1 he magisterial inquiry commenced on June 28, 1929, and 
concluded on January 12, 1930, when Dharam Singh was 
set free and 31 w ere committed to the sessions The Sessions 
Judge dehiered judgment on January 18, 1932 The 
judgment covered 676 pages and it took the Judge five 
months to write it Twenty se\en were sentenced and 
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three were acquitted One of the accused Thengdi died in 
the course of the tnal rduzaffar Ahmad was trans- 
ported for hfe. Dange, Ghate, Spratt, JogfeTcar and JCimb- 
kar were sentenced to transportation for 12 3 ears, Bradlej, 
Miraikar and Usmani to transportation for ten j ears, Sohan 
Singh Josh, Abdul ^lajid and Gosrvami to transportation 
for seven j'ears and Ayodhja Prasad, Adhikan, P. C Joshi 
andDesai to transportation for fire rears, Chakravarti, 
Basak, Hutcmnson, Mitra. Jhabwalla and Kedamath Saigal 
were "^vntenced to rigorous impnsoriinent for fir e j ears; 
and Shamusul Huda, Alwe, Kasle, Gounshankar and 
Kadam to ncorous impnsonment for three j ears, Ghose, 
r.fukcnee and Banerjee rvere acquitted The High Court, 
on appeal acquitted Hutchinson, Mittra,-.Gaunshanker, 
Kadam Desai, Jhabwalla, Saigal, Alw e and Kasle. Asregards 
thi lollowipg persons the detention already undergone, 
aunng the trial, v as considered sufficient and thej’ were 
rcleasea ^lessrs. Jdia Prasad, Shamsulhuda, Adikari, P. C 
losni and Basak The sentences passed on the following 
persons rvere reduced to one rear onij— -Messrs. Bradler, 
Ghate Jogclkar,Nimbkar,Mirajkar, Sohan Singh Josh, Majid 
and (loswann Mr. Spratt’s sentence of tweh e j ears was 
reduced to two j ears and Muzaffar Ahmad s life transporta- 
tion V as reduced to tliree r ears. Messrs. Dange and Usmani 
dso got three 3 ears ana Mr. Chakrarartt seven months. 
Tre Judges observed, *‘in a case of pohfical offences 
arising out cf the beliefs of the accused, severe 
sentences confirm the offenders in their beliefs, and 
v.outd create other offenders, thus mcreasing the evil and 
danger to the public. 

Co operative Movement. The co-operative move- 
ment dates from 1904 when the Co-operative Credit 
oocieties .scf w;^ passed This jket restricted co-ope- 
rative activiLies to credit organizations The defect was 
remedied D\ the .^ct of 1912, when the provisions of the 
irv. vv-“ e e.vtended to the formanon of other kinds of 
cc-operative societies The co-operative movement was 
re.jewed bv the Madagan Committee in 1915 The Com- 
mittee maoe important recommendabons for the belter 
organization of co-operabve soaebes Indian 'n*ot' being 
perpetuallj' in debt, it was to relieve him from such a 
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condition that tlie first co operative societies were started 
At present there are also other co operate e societies, such 
as those for purchasinpc, selhnc and insuring There are 
also a few consumers’ co operative societies An interesting 
de\elopinenl dunng recent years is tlie piovision of housing 
till ough CO operative societies Cattle insurince societies 
have been formed in Madras, Bombay and Burma 
Co operaiiie educational societies have been estab- 
lished in certain provinces Some of them run schools 
for coiiipiilsorj education of little children Today there 
are 1,06,166 co operative societies in India with a work- 
ing capital of about Rs 91,91,22,000 The number of 
members of tlicse societies exceeds 43 kikhs The co oper.i 
live inov eiiitnt is under the patronage of tlie Gov ei nment 
md Ins received little suppoit fioiii the educated classes 
The Centi al Banking Enquiry Committee, therefore, 
rccoiiimended tliat the official control ov er these societies 
should he reduced 

Cotton India is the second largest producer of 
cotton 111 tilt world with an iiinual crop of over 6 
iiiillion bales (one bale weighing 400 lbs) over an 
acreage of 27 millions However, the quality and yield are 
poor, a v'cry small proportion, one fifth or less, having 
a staple of not even one inch, and yield, on an average 
only half of the produce elsewhere In 1923 tlie Indian 
Central Cotton Committee was constituted to concert 
measures for the iiiiprov ement of the industry Of the 
cotton produced in the country about one third is 
exported raw, the balance being manufactured into yarn 
and cloth in Indian mills In Bombay, a fine Cotton En- 
chaiige has been constructed at a cost of over I^s 18,00,000 
Rooms for 120 buyers and 80 sellers liavit beeh provided 
with an arbitration room capable of halidling 30 to 35 
cases per lioui The Trading Hall, which is the'' first 

of Its kind 111 -tlie East, combines the features 
of both the New York and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges 
Bombay has also a fine Clearing House for the cash pay- 
ments on a fixed date, twice a month, of differences out- 
standing on forward contracts The Cqtton Market -in 
Bombay is the largest in Asia 
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Crime More than 18 lakh offences occurred in 
1930 There were 116,856 cases of thefts, nearly 10,000 
cases of dacoities, 5,000 cases of criminal misappropn- 
ation, 2,000 cases of cheating, 9/333 cases of kidnapping, 
more than 2,000 cases of rape and nearly 2 lakh cases of hurt 
783 persons weie e.xecuted, 1702 nere transported, 240,120 
persons were jailed, 7,648 weie given whipping and 02,367 
were fined 

Currency From time immemonal until the supre- 
macy of the Biitish, India possessed an extensive gold 
currenci It is a matter of history that Indian trade witli 
tlie counti les beyond its north-western frontier was carried 
on bj means of gold coins of laiious kinds Copper too 
w as used, but for small exchange 

In 1835, rupee (180 grs silver **/ 12 lbs fine) was established 
as the standard com of British India and gold coins ceased 
to be legal tender in the East India Companj^’s dominions, 
but tlie Law' allowed the coinage of 5, 10, 15, and 30 rupee 
gold pieces in the mints These coins were received by 
public treasuries at their denominated value, but soon after 
thedisco\erj of gold m Australia and California, w'hnji 
lowered the lalue of gold, gold coins began to accumulate 
in Goi ernmeiit treasuries This alarmed Lord Dalhousie, 
who suddenly closed the tieasunes to the acceptance of 
gold coins The increase in the supply of gold led to a 
demand for the issue of gold currency in India, but die 
proposal did not materialise The opening of silver mines in 
America brought about a new situation The value of the 
rupee fell continuously until it reached the neighbourhood of 
a shilling riie bureaucracy took alarm and decided to raise 

' rupee artificially. It was pointed out to 

the Go\ernment that this would be harmful to the 
millions of India’s producers "There w'ould be a 
sweeping transfer of property from the produc- 
ing working millions who create the wealth and 
mate the prospentj of the Empire, to the sen ants 
ottnose millions and to the parasites who prej upon 
icni, warn^the Statist” But the Go\emment remained 
•laamanL The\alue of the rupee w’as boosted and the 
inims closed to the free coinage of siher— "an illegal. 
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dishonest and despotic act,” as die late Mr Dadabliai Naoroji 
pointed out 

Five years later, the Go\ernnient appointed a commit 
tee to considei what further steps sliould be adopted 
Fo^^Ier Conuntltec report of the Fowler Committee, 

as It was called after the name of its 
Chairman, Sii Heniy Fowler, lecommended, among 
other things, that the excliange value of the i upee should be 
fi\ed at one shilling and four pence that the British 
so\eieign should he made a legal tender and a current 
com in India, that the Indian mints should be thrown 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold, so that the rupee 
and the so\ercign should freely circulate side by side in 
India, tint the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be set aside 
in a spccnl reserve, to be called the Gold Standard 
Resen e Inasmuch as the cost of coming rupees was at 
that tunc appioximately eleven pence and half penny, and 
they were sold to the public at one shilling and four pence, 
the profits were considerable, they were to be kept 
in gold, so as to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange The Government of India professed 
to accept all the recommendations of the Fowler Committee, 
actually only a few of them were put in practice The 
i6ti ratio was forced upon the people, but the gold mint 
was not set up The Gold Standard Reserve was 
established, but instead of holding tlie Reserve in gold. 

It was invested m British securities 


In 1914 came 

Chamberlnln 

Commission 


the Chamberlain Commission The 
conclusions of this Commission W'ere 
that It was unnecessary to support 
the Gold Standard by a gold curr 


ciicy, that it was not to the advantage of India to encourage 
the internal use of gold currency, tliat the internal currency 
should be supported by a thoroughly adequate reserve 
of gold and sterling, that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half of which 


should be held in gold, that tlie silver branch of the Gold 
Standard Reserve should be abolished, that Reserve 
Councils should be sold on demand, that the Paper 
Currency should be made more elastic, and that there 
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should be hVo 'Indian representatives out- of three on tlie 
Finance Committee of the India Office The report was 
hardly considered when tlie Great ^Var broke out This 
was followbd by a weakening: of exchaiiRe The Government 
determined to support exchange by all tlie means m 
their power Between 6tli August, 1914, and 28th 
Januaiy, 1915, Reserve ^Councils were sold to the extent 
of £ 8, 707 ,000 Reserve Councils were again sold in 
1915-19 (£4,893,000! and between Not'ember 1918 and 
April 1^19 (£ 5,465,000) Indian currency difficulties 
during the War were, however, chiefly caused, not by a 
falling exchange, but by exciange which rose to entirely 
unexpected heights The average balance of trade in 
India’s favoui in the yeais 1916 17 to 1918-19 was 
£59,607,000 as compared with £53,439200, the average 
for the last three yeais of the preWar period The 
exceptionally favoui able balance of trade was due to tne 
uduction of imports, on the on“ hand, and increase in the 
exports of foodstuffs and raw materials, on the other 
1 here was thus a strong and rising demand for rupees 
in London which tended to raise the rupee exchange 
At this time imports of gold and silver into India 'on 
pi ivate account declined heavily The chief cause of the 
decline in the imports of gold was the restriction on the 
export of gold imposed by the belligerent countnes 
The pnvate imports of silver continued unrestricted until 
Septembei 1917, when the imports of this metal declined 
owing to a very serious shortage in production which 
accompanied a very great increase in tlie world demand 
riie rise in the price of silver made it impossible for the 
Secretary of State to sell Council drafts at pre-War rates, 
and the 1 ate of exchange was gradually raised from is 47/ 
to 2s 4rf The fiist of these changes which raised the 
sterling rate of exchange from is to is 51/ took 
place on the 28th August 1917 Oh the 12th April 1918 
It was raised to is 6d On the i3th May 1919, it was 
raised to is 8d On the 12th Auguht 1919, it was raised to 
^ lod On the 15th September 1^19, It was raised tb 2s 
Un the 22nd Novepiber 1919 it whs Ihised to 2s 2d , and on 
le i2th December ’1919, to 2s 46 Measures weie also 
taken to prohibit the export and melting of silver as well as 
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eold coins From June 29,1937, the use of silver 
or gold coins for other tlnn currency purposes wiis de- 
clared illegal, and from 3rd September 1917, the eNport of 
silver coin and bullion from India was prohibited except 
under license To economise silver, 2 Vs rupee notes were 
issued in December 1917 and and onerupe'* notes in Jan 
uary, 1918 1 wo anna nickel coins were issued at the end 

of March, 1918, and legislation was passed in September 
1919, authoiising the issue of four anna nickel coins 
Every elTort was also made to increase the circulation 
of currency notes which amounted to Rs 182,91 lakhs on 
31st December igig as compared with 66,12 lakhs on aist 
March, 19x4 


Then came the Dabington Smith Committee in 1919 
A Legal Fiction Flits Committee advjsed the Govern 

meat to stabilise the rupee at two 
shillings In 1920, the Goiemment passed legislation to 
give elTect to tins recommendation Millions were spent to 
prop tins aritihcial ratio, but at last the Government had to 
abandon its foolish attempt The market made its own 
rate, a more stable rate than the effoits of Government 
could attain In 1923 tlie ratio remained at is 48 In 
1924 Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas brought in a bill to 
stabilise the rupee at is 48 but the Government declined to 
support It In 1925 the Government appointed a committee 
under Commander Hilton Young to enquire into the ques 
tion of currency and exchange The composition of the 
Commission evoked strong protests from the people, and 
the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution hostile to tliat 
body 


I he Commission, however, came, took evidence and 
, issued a lengthy report It recommen- 

laa ra 10 rupee be stabilised at is 

6d Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, a ^member of the 
Commission, in a dissenting note, warned “that if this re 
commendation is acted upon India will be faced during the 
next few years with a disturbance in her economic orgam 
sation, the magnitude of which is diiflcult to estimate, but 
the consequence of which may not only hamper her eco- 
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noimc de^ eiopment but may e\cn pro\e disastrous” The 
^raniins fell flat and tlie iSci ratio Bill was passed 
in 1927 The Commission furthur recommended a gold 
bullion standard and the seeing up of a Reser\ e Bank. 

The penod between 1926 to 1931 witnessed a continu 
ed weak exchange which coincided with and was obiiously 
caused, bj the large contractions of currencj whicli 
marked those \cars Public agitation against is. 6d 
ratio did not abate, but the Goiemment regarded tlie rupee 
question as settled 111 1927 when bj the Currencv Act 
of that \ear the rupee was rated at is. 6d gold, and 
tlie\ made no secret of using all their power to main- 
tain that I ate. 

On the 2ist September, 1031 England abandoned the 
Gold Standard and on the 24th September, 1931 the Indian 
Got emment undertook to control the exchange at is 6d 
st'rhue under the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation 
Ordinance of 193T. This eioked strong public opposi- 
tion from all sides and, among other things, it was felt 
that the linking of the rupee to sterling at is 6d — when 
sterling itself was fluctuaung — niiglit deplete India’s gold 
resources, w ould reduce Indian trade to a "gamble m 
exchange and put India’s import trade with countries still 
on the gold base at disadi antage as compared witli those 
ofl that base 

The actual course of trade dunng 1931-34 has been 
marked bj two special features— 
Uram of Gold first, increase of England’s share in 
Indian trade and secondly, large 
gold exports from India which now ^September, 1931 — Max, 
1934* exceed Rs 180 crores The gold exports have, 
of course, enabled Goxernroent to meet their large sterl- 
ing liabilities in London with perfect ease, but the Indian 
public regard such gold exports as no more than e\i- 
ence of India s economic helplessness and distress. All 
are agreed that the present monetarj' sxstem of the 
countrj IS far from satisfacton, but no one can foretell 
When real currency reforms are to come Until tlien 
me Go\ emment poliej seems to be one of dnft 



Dentil Dnnoo Slitvn enf^rossccl in Taiidaw Dance 
Ronnd nbont luni nro Gods and Ganas 

Dancing was considtred as a noble ai tin ancient India, 
liai ing divine origin, but to day it has fallen on evil days 
Veryeaily in the history of tlieir race, Hindus attained 
a mastery in tins art, formulated it into a science and laid 
down rules for different dances Dancing was an accom- 
plishment winch women were expected to acquire Many 
well to do people had dancing halls m their houses, where 
men and women freely danced togethei Dancing competi- 
tions were regularly held 

The Bharata Natya Sliastra mentions loi different 
kinds of dances, and in the Siva Agamas is stated that 
Siva danced m io8 modes We find io8 dances sculp 
tured on either side of the Gopuram in the Nataraja Temple 
at Chidambaram The theme of some of the modern dances 
even to day is the sport and pastime of Knshna, such as 
Krishna driving cattle, playing on the flute, his dances 
of triumph following his victory over Kalinga, and 
dances with the milk maids of Brindavan The 
Indian dancer does not twist and turn and kick about 
as does the Western terpsichorean aitiste She sways 
her body rythmically and gesticulates with hands and 
arms "Every mo\ ement has a special meaning, tells a 
story, e'^presses an emotion It is not the passionate 
postunng born of a passing mood Dances are suppressed, 
subtle and spiritual ” With the decline of India’s gloiy 
dancing also degenerated However, of late, attempts are 
being made to i e\ i\ e and restore dancing to its prestine 
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glory. Mention in this connection may be made of 
Roshanara, Pavlova, Ruth Sl Denis, Menaka, Uddaya 
Shankar, Ragini Devi and others who have done a good deal 
for the revival of this great art. 

Deaf Mutes. Sixty-six persons per one lakh of popu- 
lation are deaf mutes. The disease appears to be most 
prevalent in Kashmir and Siltkim. In Kashmir no less than 
159 persons per 100,000 of population are deaf mutes. The 
disease is more prevalent amongst men than amongst women. 
Though the number of deaf mutes is large, still there are 
only 16 schools for deaf mutes in the whole of British India. 
Bengal has six schools, Bombay and Madras four each and 
the Central Provinces and Burma one each. There is absolu- 
tely no provision for the education of deaf mutes in the re- 
maining provinces. The number of deaf mutes in different 
provinces and states per 100,000 of population is as 
follows: Kashmir, 159; Sikkim, 149; Burma, 116; Bombay, 78, 
Central Provinces, 78; Assam, 75; Bengal, 70: Punjab 59; 
Baluchistan, 67; N. W. F, P. 66; Bihar and Orissa. 63; 
Coorg, 62; Mysore, 60; Travancore, 57; United Pro- 
vinces 52; Baroda, 52; Cochin, 40; Gwalior, 37; Hydera- 
bad Deccan 26; Delhi, 53. 

Devadasis. Originally there existed in connection 
with the temples a band of pure maidens, vestal virgins, 
through whose unsullied lips, from time to time, tlie God 
or great Rishi would speak, warning or teaching the wor- 
shippers. Only a pure virgin could serve as such a 
Vehicle, for the temporary embodiment of a great one 
whose physical body was far away. These virgins were 
guarded with the greatest care, and were looked upon 
with the greatest reverence, “Theirs it was to serve tlie 
priest, minister at the shrine and to weave the mystic 
dance with sacred garlands, moving with the measure of the 
music that they chanted amid the fragrant smoke of in- 
cense, as the stately procession moved from jjlace to 
place.” As the priests degenerated, they dragged down 
tlie temple maidens with them, until now their name carries 
ivith it but suggestions of shameful vice. Since 1868 
Hindus have been agitating for the suppression of this 
institution. Resolutions have been moved in the Assembly 
and different Legislative Councils for its suppression. The 
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go ahead states of Travancore and Mysore have done away 
with this corrupt custom -i i 

' Devalaya Association, started m 1873 at Baranagar, 
IS the common meeting ground for "men of all sects and 
denominations where they may freely niiv and exchange 
their views on terms of love and fellowship ” The motto 
of the Association is " No creed our own God is one, and 
Humanity is one ” 

Dev Sama] %vas founded in 1877 by Siva Narain 
Agmhotri It believes in evolutionary principles and con 
siders that man has the greatest potentialities and hidden 
powers in him to create a better order for the Universe 
Membeis are admitted on their moral qualities, 
such as absence of immoral vices, drink, meat eating and 
killing of any being except in self defence In spite of its 
high ideals of life and social work for the uplift of tlie 
masses, the Samaj has been greatly misunderstood owing to 
Us denial of the existence of God 

Drama claims divine origin It is said Brahma 
created drama for entei tainment and instruction From the 
Rig Veda he drew forth the words, from die Sama Veda 
the singing, from the Yajur Veda the gesture, and from the 
Athan a Veda the sentiment, and thus compiled the fifth 
Veda called ‘ Natya ’ Plays were performed in Heai ens, 
Devas and Apsnras acting One of the dramas related to 
the defeat of Devas niis enraged them, whereupon 
Brahma explained to them the ideal of the drama, an ideal 
true for all times Bi ahmn said' — This play is not merely 
for your pleasuie or the pleasure of the Devas, but exhibits 
mood (bha\ a) for all the three Worlds 1 made this play 
as following the movement of the world, whether in work or 
play .profit, peace, laughter, battle, lust or slauglUer, yielding 
the fruit of righteousness to those who follow the moral law', 
pleasure to those who follow' lust, a restraint for the untruly, 
a discipline for the follow'ers of a rule, creating vigour in 
theimpotent, zeal ill the warriors, wisdom in the ignorant, 
learning m scholars, affording sport to , kings, endurance to 
the sorrow smitten, profit to Uiose who seek adtantage, 
courage to the broken-wiUed 
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The earliest extant dramatic plaj 5 s the Mi icha Kattka 
Ancient Dramatic plavs, (The little claj cart) %yhich turns 
upon tlie loi e of a poor but tirtuous 
Brahman merchant for a courtesan, u ith a political re\ olution 
as a sub-plot The plot, the structure and the character- 
dramng, show what a high deielopment of the drama had 
been achie\ ed even in tliose days The Sanskrit drama 
reached its high nater-mark with Kalidasa, whose Sliakiin- 
fata IS the acknowledged masterpiece of Indian literature. 
The plot seems to be taken from Mahabbai ata " The 
King, out hunting, falls in lo\e with Shakuntala, the foster- 
daughter of an ascetic and gi\ es her a ring, but a hermit, 
irritated b.\ a trnial slight, decrees that he shall forget her 
unless the ring is produced The King goes back to the 
Court and Shakuntala follows him, but the curse viorks 
and alas* the nng is lost It is, however, restored 
but too late, b\' a fisherman who finds it in the belly of a 
fish Indra’s charioteer transports the king to Heaten, 
where he finds the wronged Shakuntala, a reconciliation 
follows and all ends happily ’* Such is the baldest outline 
of the plot, but Kalidasa does not depend on tlie plot In 
beauty of lyrical language, in the tender drawing of 
Shakuntala, in the pathos of the King’s sorrow, the play 
would adorn any age and any literature Kalidasa’s plays 
are famous all over the world The moment it was pub- 
lished m the West Goethe remarked of Shakunlala ~~ 

Would thou, the young year’s blossoms and fruits 
of Its decline. 

And all by' which the soul is charmed, enraptured 
feasted and fed"^ 

Would thou, the earth and hea\ en itself, in one sole 
name combine 

I name thee, O Shakuntala, and all at once is said 

Itwould be tedious to gi\e a list of the great dramahsts 
of ancient day s, but w'e cannot wholly ignore, how e\ er short 
me notice, the second great dramatist, Bhatabhuti, whose 
Uiaia-Rahtackat ttra and Malaii-Madhava rank second only 
^ 0 •jfiaKieidala The sun of the classical drama set about the 

13m century, and it w'as only' in die 20th century that an 
endeavour was made to reine dramatic art. Today ver- 
naculars are the common mediums of expression, instead of 
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Sanskrit, niwl prohkni phj' is the most popnkir type The 
A il Dm j>ana — "Mii 1 or of liiclipo" which tn ule a sensation at 
the time of Its appeal nncc was a hank indiLtineiit of the 
oppression of the rvolsbj the iikIiro plantcio Many politi- 
cal plaj s ha\ c, of late, appeal e<k but some uf them haic 
been proscribed (yffs/i sk Sim’t 1 

Earthquake A Icinble earlliqinke occurred in 
Riharon lanuary is. 1934, kij me; desolate a hi rc portion 
of the fan proiincc of IJilnr and Oiissa beieral 
thousands died M.iny more wiilercd injuries Mmy 
fair cities became heaps of ruin I he whole countiy- 
side was transformed nnornion-. Iissures rent the surf ice 
for miles and from these east quantities of sand and 
water belched up, making the Imd ippear like a desert 01 
a Rreat neerhed llioiisands of acres of crops were 
buried beneith two feet of sand and v.ater Wells and 
tanks, whicb proiidcd essential dimkinRwalci foi men 
and cattle, were silted up I he work of centuries was 
destroyed 111 the twinkhiifi of tie Ihe disaster whicli 
Behar met with, is imsm pissed in motlein times 

A list of some of the eailiei earthquakes is Riicn 

below — , , 1 

1518 Eanliquake 111 Hoiiibaj z,ooo men died and 
60 \ essels sank 

4737 Carlliqu.ikc in Cilciitta M.any houses dcsti oyed 
1762 Earthquake at Cliitlaponp 60 square miles of 
ChUt.iRonR coast subsided 

1652 Earthquake near Dacca Shocks continued for 

32 dai s , c 

1662 E.irthquake in the district surroiindinp the fort 
of Mnmclrnn , lollowcd liy quake in Kashmir ana 

1819 Earthqu.akc in Culch F'artof Ran n sub merged 

168+ Earlliquake at Surat 

1720 Earthquake at Delhi Many In cs lost 

1857 Earthquake m Bombay 

1830 Earthquake in CliiltaponR , , , 

1807 Eartiiquake in Assam thousands died The s^ie 
area was disturbed by small shocks, more than 
5,000 bemp recorded during the following year 
1905 Kaiigra earthquake 20 000 lives lost 
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Education To gii'c and receive education is en- 
joined by the Hindu senptures To donate for education- 
al institutions is considered to be the highest form of 
charitj’ The reierence of the people for learning is 
e\inced by their recognising in "Saraswati”, tlie Goddess of 
Learning, and in Ganesh, the God of Wisdom In ancient 
times the couiitn was dotted with man^ schools and 


colleges, where scholars were lodged and fed b\ tlieir 
teachers The students were given instructions in Sans- 
krit, grammar, logic, science, philosophy and law , the 
girls w ere also educated and w ere giv en special training 
in music and dancing 

Higher education was greatly developed and 
Ancient Univemities 

the country The Nalanda Univer- 
sity flourished in the sixth century B C Here professors 
and students not only studied and meditated, they did 
manual work too The Umversitj had a “Farm House” 
of Its ow 11, and i helped the development of agriculture 
and cottage industnes It had loo platforms for teaching 
Among the subjects taught were science, logic, literature, 
medicine and philosophy Another celebrated centre of 
education m those days w'as the city of Taxila The 
most remarkable feature of this University was its residen- 
tial system The students had to live m the University 
hostels The students were divided into two classes— 


those who paid fees and devoted themselves exclusively 
to studies . and those who worked during the day and 
studied dunng the night Besides undergoing general 
course, each student specialised in some one particular 
art or science r g archery, the science of elephant 
management and science of medicine The Univ^ersity 
did not content itself with imparting merely theoretical 
instructions , each student wus taught how to apply his 
learning m practice The students w ert on a tour round 
the country after the completion of their course in order 
to gam intimate first-hand knowledge of the history 
and arts of different provinces' Vikramsila was 
another University which flourished about 700 A D in 
Vidarbha or modem Bihar Under this University' there vv'ere 
SIX colleges Foreigners also sent their children to these 
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Universities There were also Universities at Viiayanagar, 
Benares, Kashmir etc 

Great qualifications were required of teachers in 

Teachers mid StndonU those days The Upanishads say 
A teacher must know the Vedas, 
must be devoted to religious performances, must be kind, 
must not be attached to the pleasures of the world, must be 
pure in mind and must know the Sastras or the Scien- 
ces” "The student must be of pood character, must ha\e 
regard for the teacher and must take interest in his 
studies ” No corporal punishment was inflicted upon the 
pupils "Gouthama’s Shikshamurti” or the code of school 
discipline, did not permit any physical punishment It 
even embodied a provision that the teachcis resorting to 
bodily punishments must be fined 

Muslim monaiclis made liberal grants for cduca- 
Ednoatlon nndor - ^ot only scbools 


Muslim Rule 


were maintained but individual in 
struclois of merit were aided by 
the State, and landholders and nobles vied witli each 
other in supporting scliolars of lepute Delhi nvallcd 
Baghdad and Cordova ns a seat of Islamic learning Agra, 
Jaunpur, Baduon and Kliairabad ivere great educational 
centres duniig Muslim rule Students flocked to these places 
from all parts of India, and e\cn from Afghanistan and 
Bokhara, to attend the lectures of lenowned teachers 

The East India Company did not at first care for the 
education of the people under its 
control The first effort in this 
direction ivas made in 1782 
when the Calcutta Madressa for the Mussalnians was 
founded This was followed by the opening of a Sanskrit 
College at Benares 111 1791 The Arabic and Sanskrit 
educational systems in vogue in Iiidii encouraged nation 
al e\clusiveness and racial hatred"^^and began to be 
looked upon with suspicion ^^To revive the 
systems,” wrote Sir C Trevelyii, would be perpetu- 
ally reminding the Maliomedans that we are infidel usur- 
pers of some of the fairest realms of the faithful and the 
Hindus that we are unclean beasts, with whom it is a sin 


rSdncntlon under 
B I Co 
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and a shame to have any friendly intercourse Our bitter- 
est enemies could not desire more than that we should 
propagate systems of learning which excite the sti ongest 
feelings of human nature towaids ourselves The spirit of 
English hteratuie, on the other hand, cannot but be 
favourable to the English connection Familiarly acquaint- 
ed with us by means of English literature, the Indian 
youth would almost cease to regard us as foreigners ” 
Macaulay in 1835 decided in favour of English education In 
a few yeai s’ time a change was brought about in the atti- 
tude of the Indians **From violent opponents or sullen 
conformists thev arc coverted into zealous and intelligent 
CO operators with us Instead of regarding us with dislike, 
they court our society and look upon us as their natural 
protectors and benefactors The summit of their ambition 
IS to resemble us,” said Sir C Trevelyn 

Schools and colleges appeared here and there, but the 

Sir Charles Wood’s greatest step was 

Despatch taken in 1854 when Sir Charles 

Wood, President of the Board of 
Conti ol, issued his memorable despatch In pursuance of 
this Despatch, a University was established at Calcutta, 
Education Departments were founded in all Provinces, 
colleges and schools were started at several places, and 
a system of grants-in-aid to private institutions was intro- 
duced In 1858 two more Universities ivere established in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the following year another 
Despatch was issued under the authority of the Crown, re- 
affirming the great Despatch of 1854, and laying down in 
clear and emphatic terms that greater impetus should be 
given to education in the future than had been done in 
the past This policy continued its uninterrupted course 
till 1882 when an Education Commission was appointed 
The mam object of this Commission was to investigate 
the woi king of the system founded in 1854, and to ascer- 
tain the then actual position of education in India The 
Commission laid emphasis on mass education and recom- 
mended the withdrawal of higher education from govern- 
nient control Shortly afterwards control of elementary 
education was handed over to municipalities and local 
boards, and Lord Ripon, considering the inadequate 
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number of Universities, conceived the idea of adding two 
more Universities, one of which he himself established at 
Lahore in 1882, and the other was established by his 
suceessor at Allahabad in 1887. 

The growing demand of the people for participation in 
Carson’s Education **= administration of the country led 

P^Ugy the nervous bureaucracy to regard 

education witli suspicion and 
with the advent of Lord Curzoii, the educational policy of 
Government underwent a marked transformation. As the 
result of the Indian Universities Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, the Universities were reduced to mere Government 
departments, officials exercising rigid control over their pro- 
ceedings. 

In 1917 came the Calcutta University Commission. It 
made drastic recommendations. As a result of its report, 
a teaching university was established at Dacca and reforms 
were introduced in the Calcutta and other universities. To- 
day there are 18 universities, 16 in British India, two in 
Indian States. 


With the introduction of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
the administration of Education was handed over to 
Lidian ministers. Legislation was passed introducing 
compulsory elementary education in certain areas butthese 
measures are quite incommensurate to the needs of the 
people. Millions of people reside in villages, and unless 
and until provision for education is made in these tracts, 
India’s problem of illiteracy will, for ever, remain unsolved. 

The educational progress achieved was reviewed by 


an auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commit- 
tee (commonly known as Hartog.Committee) in i928. The 
Committee appreciated the advance that had been made 
but opined that throughout the whole educational system 
there is waste and ineffectiveness. Almost at every 
point,” the Committee reported,” the organisation needs 
reconsideration and strcngtliening. Many of the univer- 
sities and Colleges show marked improvement in method 
of teaching and in the amount of original work they 
have produced. But the theory that a university e.xists 
mainly, if not solely, to pass students through examina- 
tions still finds too large acceptance in India.” 
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It IS felt by several people that on the whole the 

Kafaonal Educabon ^no«ledge imparted at present m 
Government institutions is 
of little use to the students The students are 

taught in English, their mother tongue being more or less 
neglected The present system is absolutely foreign to the 
life of the nation The Hindu and Islamic cultures have 
little meaning for the nation’s young graduate , nor is he 
given opportunities to assimilate the modern 

culture which the great Universities of Europe and America 
studj' and ennch for the betterment and efficiency of tlie 
West Realizing tlie dangers of this system, many years 
ago, leaders of the people made an effort to provide schools 
where education relating to the life of the Nation could be 
imparted Some schools were actually started, but the 
efforts did not much thrive The idea was again revived in 
Bengal during anti-parbtion days Some national 
schools and a national college sprang up Some 
time later, during the period of Home Rule agitation, Mrs 
Annie Besant led a movement for national education, a 
number of national schools and colleges came into cMstence 
Again under the influence of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, hcveral national institutions came into being 

Poet Tagore has started an International University at 
Bolepur He calls it Viihvabharati 
because Bharati, Goddess of higher 
culture, IS to unite there all (Vishva) nations, whole man- 
kind, in one intellectual effoi t "I have founded this 
Vishvabharati,” Tagore says "to realize the spiritual 
and intellectual unity of mankind ” It is not a training 
institution for higher professions, a machinery for the 
obtaining of degrees by means of examinations and certi- 


Vishvabliarati 


flcates — other universities already answer the purpose — but 
a living community of teachers and students endowed with 
unlimited freedom of teaching and learning The system 
of examinations has no place whatev er in the university, 
nor IS there ^ny conferring of degrees 
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Uuu'i I Ilf Jiiiiia ______ 


T/iiIi I'p-Itj 


1 C'nicuttn 
Ikiiiibny 
J MntJrn^ 
i Pniiinb 
') Allnhabiiil 
b licnnrpH Hindu 
7 Misoru 
if Patna 
*1 Ohiimnla 
lU Altpiirh Muslim 
J1 Pniiftuaii 
I'J l<ui know 
li) Dacca 

14 Delhi 

15 Nnjnuir 
lb Andhra 
17 Afcra 

Id Annnmnlni 


„ Dale 0 

foundation 


Afiiliatiup; and (tnehinp 
Afliliatinp and tcacliinp 
Vriilliilmp and Itacl'ing 
AfliUnUiip and tinthliip 
L’nitiirj 
IVachinp 
TcacblnK 
Vffilinllng 
T« aching 
Unllarj 
Tcacliii K 
Unltarj 
Unilnrj 
Teaching 

\fiihntinp and tcnchlnp 
Afiiliating and tcnclilnp 
Aftihatinp. 

Unllarj 


ISiV 

1857 

ia57 

lf«l 

1837 

jOlb 

l‘»l(> 

1<)17 

1918 

1920 

1920 
iteo 

1921 
11122 
1923 
192b 
1927 
l‘>29 


Fads about Education 
Number of oducational insHlutioiis 
Hecognised InEtituttons 
UnrccopniPed institutions 
Number of schobirs 
Peretnlngc of total population recth- 
Ing iducation 
Percentage of males 
PcrcontiiKo of females 
IXpindituro on Jlducntiou (1931-33) 
liumberof prlniar3 schools 
Humber of UnirersliUcs 
I'nroiinent in UniMrsltius 

Number of secondorj scliools 
Percontogo of iTaincd teachers In 
pnmnrj schools 

Number of girls receiving oduenUon 
Number of tolloges for girls 
Number of training schools lor 
u omen 

Number of girl graduates 
N umber of Ijaw CollogOT 
Number of studoats in Laiv Colleges 
N umbel of Medloil Colleges 


257,792 

223,801 

3 - 1,933 

12,7bb,597 

4 70 
733 
189 

Ks 27,18 lakh 
201,470 
18 

105,233 

12,570 

60 8 
2,492,bl9 
20 
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Number of students in Medical 
Colleges 

Number of Agricultural Colleges 
Number of "Veterinurj Colleges 
Number of Engineering Colleges 
Number of students in Engineeiiiig 
Colleges 

Number of Colleges of Commeice 

Number of'studints In Commercial Colleges 

Number of Training Colleges for Men 

Number of Schools of Arts 

Number of Technical Institutions 

Number of Commeicial Schools 

Number of Chiefs Colleges 

Number of Institutions for Europeans 

Number of Schools for the blind 

Number of schools for the deaf-mutes 


4.201 

G 

5 

9 

2.171 

7 

Gil 

lb 

’ 16 
483 
135 
5 
422 
16 
IG 


Emigration Ancient Indians used to emigrate to 
foi eign countries for purposes of trade and commerce 
They had settlements in Java, Sumatra, Arabia and even on 
the east coast of Africa Modern Javanese ai e the 
descendants of these ancient Indian immigrants In 
North Sumatra Indians seem to have completely assumed 
the lead in administration and set up a feudal kingdom on 
Indian lines Today theie are nearly two and a half 
million Indians in foreign countries. Most of them are 
labourers Sindhi mei chants are to be found in different 
ports all over the world, engaged in silk trade They have 
a fair-sized colony in Panama The Sikhs from the 
Punjab go to British Colonies as policemen and watchmen 
The Chettis oT Madras are the traders in the South East 
of Asia There are also a few Punjabi merchants to be 
found in Central Asia Besides, there is a small population 
of educated Indians in Europe and America More than 
four fifths of Indians abroad are Hindus and about half of 
the remainder are Mussalmans With the exception of 
New Zealand and Newfoundland, Indians, resident in other 
parts of the British Empii e, have for long been subject to 
certain humiliating dikdbihties They are denied ordinary 
rights of citizenship, and are in some cases segregated and 
treated as “Pariahs” 

Emigration for labour purposes began in the last 
Cooly Catching cfentury, directly the slave traffic was 
, abolished The sugar planters of 
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Alauntius, depri\ ed of cheap slai e labour, turned to India 
as their best recruiting ground, and between 1834 and 1887 
obtained at least 7,000 recruits This laoour was recruited 
bj a system, which afterwards became known as “cooK 
catching”, and was always accompanied by traud and 
deceit. The ignorant 1 illagers w ere enticed to go out b\ 
professional recruiters, who were paid so much per head 
for et ery \ illager they brought to the depot. The 

emigrant ships on which these ignorant Mllagers were 
sent abroad under an indenture for fix e y ears’ compulsory 
labour, were called “cooly ships The proportion of 
men to women was 3 to 1 and the immorality which 
mexitably followed from such a system of labour, produced 
lemble results But these results w ere not taken into 
account by the capitalists, who got nch out of 
this Indian labour The est Indies raoidK followed the 
example of Maunbus After that Bntish Guiana some- 
times called "Demerara, took Indian indentured labour 
In 1838 emigration was suspended owing to agitation 
regarding the abuses to which the system was liable, and a 
committee of enquiry reported in 1840 that emigrinls were 
being entrapped by foice or traud and treated witii 
brutality In consequence, emigration was prohibited e't- 
cept to Jamaica, British Guiana and Tnmdad -Act XIU 
of 1847 remo\ ed the restncnons on emigrabon to Cej Ion 
In 1858 emigrabon was opened to St. Lucia, and to Saint 
A^ncenL Natal and St Kitts In 1179 emignbon was 
permitted to Grenada, and in 1872 to Sunnam In 1870 
complaints reached tlie Government of India of gross 
abuses m the treatment of emigrants in Bnbsh Guiana .V 
commission of enquirv w as appointed and tlieir report led 
to important legislabon in Ae colonx which was subse- 
quently extended to Tnnidad In 1882. several cases of 
kidnapping and other objecbonable practices were reported 
to tlie Government of India This led to furJier tightenmg 
of control. Emigrabon to Xatal was disconbnued from 
the 1st July' 1911 The indentured labour system was 
exhaustively examined by die Government ot India in 1015 
in the light of the report received from ilessrs McXcil 
and Elhimanlal and they arrived at the conclusion that the 
bme had come when contract labour should be abolished 
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The Secretarj' of State for India accepted tins policy and 
authorised the GoAemment of India to announce the 
abolition of the indentured system and tlie announcement 
to tins effect Avas made in igi6 In 1922 a further step 
was taken in Act \’II of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration except to countries 
specially approAed bj the legislature Emigration to 
Ce\lon and Malaga was brought under control, and the 
definition of " Emigrant” was extended to coAer all persons 
" assisted to depart from India ’ 

South Afnca has the largest number of Indian immi- 
grants — 150,000 When the South African Avar broke out, 
one of die chief causes was stated to be the ill-treatment 
of Indians, under the regime of President Krugar Lord 
LandsdoAAn tlien expressed the AieAA* that the treatment 
ot the Indians aabs the worst of the crimes of the 
Transiaal but when the War came to an end 
and die Republic became part of the British Empire, 
the condition of Indians did not improA'e in the least 
In fact the gnei'ances of Indians became more and 
more acute Mahatma Gandhi had to start passu e re- 
sistance to fight South African arrogance Peace Avas 
restored in 1914 bj the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement but 
onh for a AAhile. Anti-Asiatic feeling reappeared, only m 
a more Airulent form, and fresh fetters were forged for 
liidia^n settlers The state of affairs improied under 
the South Afncan Agreement of 1927, but it is sUll far 
fiom sadsfactorA The GoA'emment of India at present 
maintains an Agent in South Afnca to look after Indian 
interests 

Kenj’a oAves its all to Indian trader and worker **It 
AAas the Sikh soldier,” sajs Mr Churchill, "who bore an 
honourable part in the conquest and pacification of these 
•tabt Afncan -countries It is the Indian trader Aiho, 
penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of plac- 
^ to which no white man could earn a lu-ing, has more 
ti'ade"^”^ deA eloped the earlj beginnings of 

Indies in Uganda haie no great disablibes In 
untisti Ouina there are no iheorebc disabilities, but m 
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practice Indian'^ sufTcr nianv The New Zeihnd Govern 
nienl treats Indians fnily ucll lhc\ can 1i\l tlicic as kllow 
citiFcns in honour In Australia, Indians ]ia\e not many 


Knet Slices 

In Ainciicn, supposed to be tlic home of 
ficedoni, tiic position of Indians is unsatishctoi j 
I he Indians are not well treated socially, and this is 
especiallj the case in the Sotithein States where thecoloui 
prejudice IS \ cry stroiiR Indians aie debaried from the 
nuhts of citirenship 

riicy cannot be naliiiahsod There aic about 
SoOjOoo Indians in Malava Ian pioinbly contains 
about ao,ooo Indians There is also, in the neiphbour 
met island of Hah, n complete population of Hindus, 
who have Kept up then old Hindu civilization 
INDIANS OVLRSDAS 

Tlie total Indnn population icsuleivt in the countiies to 
which Indians maiiilv einiiir.ite for purposes of settle 
nieiit, nccoidinpt to tlie latest avaihhie returns, is as 
fallows — , , , 

Name of country Indian population 

Bt i/is/i But fare 

1 Ceylon , 6,97,000 

2 British Malaya 6,24,009 

3 I loop Konp 2,555 

4 Mauntius 2,79,143 

5 Seychelles 33® 

6 Gibraltar 6° 


7 Nigeria 

8 Kenya 

9 Uganda 
to Nyasaland 
II Zanzibar 

t2 Tanganyika Territory 
t3 Jamaica 

14 Trinidad 

15 Bntish Guiana 

16 Fiji Islands 

17 Basutoland 

18 Swaziland 

ig Nortliern Rhodesia 


100 

39,644 

11,613 

80s 

14,242 

23,422 

17,775 

1,37,832 

1,31,919 

76,722 

172 

7 

56 
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Name of countrj. 

Indian population. 

20 

Southern Rhodesia 

1,700 

21 

Canada 

1,200 

22 

Australia 

Western Australia joo ] 
Southern Australia 200* 

1 


Victoria 400 

New South Wales 700 
Queensland 300 j 

1 asmania 100 j 

2,000 

• 

23 

New Zt ilaiid 

i,r66 

24 

Natal 

46,683 

25 

I i'uis\aal 

15,747 

26 

Cape Colonj 

6,655 

27 

Orange Free State 

127 

28 

Newfoundland 

Foumn Cotiiilncs 


24 

United States of Aniei ica 

3.175 

30 

Madagascar 

5,272 

31 

Reunion 

2,194 

32 

Dutch East Indies 

8,32,667 

n 

Surnnm 

34,957 

^4 

Mozambique 

l,TOO 

3.827 


Pei sia 

I'litnl of Indians 111 


I or' ign Countries 
] olnl of Indians in 

100,525 


British Empiie 
Grand Total of 

22,32,676 


Indians Oecrseas 

23 , 33^101 


Europeans 'Hit European population in India mini' 
birsjf>8. J3^ of ^\hom j'jSiSSS are Ilrilisli subjects Of 
»U. non Hnti^li subjects some come from Fnince> 

from rjtrnnn\, goo from Italv, 500 from lldeium and 
'■iTOfotiu Switzcrhnd, no other Continental nation contribut* 
inu a- ni lu as 300 persons Of the European 

I'.uiiJi'- rojicts no, 137 are males and 45,418 female®. The 
I'nud Eimmcrs ha;e the largest female European popula- 
iK. 1, 8, a; I I htrt arc some < 5 r»,r>oo British troops, and about 
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12,000 Curopeaiis ire cmplojtd in civil idnnnistration A 
Kood minibt.r is ciiKiRcd in missionary woik and the 
rcsi are mostly cnitapLd in business The Euiopean 
Association, (oiindcd ncirlv 50 jcais aijo, aims at embody- 
iiiR IhcfiLncial views of Diiopeans in India The Asso 
cnlion Ins 31 branches scattered tlirouphoiit India and a 
niembcrship of 8,000 

External Capital It is rs'imatcd tint about 85 
percent of the capitil of companies opcratmji; in India 
IS Uritisli 1 he tut il amount of the lb itish capital m \ cst 
cd in India is about £ 1 ,000 million Die tea, cofTtc and 
rubbei plantations of A->s iiii, th irold mines of Mysore, 
the coal mines of ncnttil, tin pi troleum mines of Burma, 
the jute industn, the niminous other tradinff concerns 
and the bulk of raihvis ind in iipalion and hj dro elec 
Inc eeorks represent the foreiRii eipitahsts’ joint stock 


enterprise in this enuntiv In 1924 a commit 
lee was appointed 10 consider the flow of 
capital into India from e\tcrnnl sources The com« 
mitec reported that esternal enpital wns necessary for the 
development of Indnn industries and that it should not be 
discriminated aRamst cscept whcie some bounty or diiect 
aid IS to be rh cn to an undertakiiiR While tlic Indian 
business opinion does not object to Uie iinestment of 
forcippi capitil, aiij attempt at its donnnation of India’s 
economic life will cause Rrcat resentment 
"Reihsinp is India does the mils of domina 

tion of foreiRii capital, especnlly is illustrated m the 
painful economic struRRies of some of the backward 
countries like Meaco and Persia, she must be careful 
that while she allows foreign cipiUil to come in, it 
should not be permitted to create problems that might 
endanger the country’s economic peace or, worse still, 
Its economic freedom” says Mr Nalmi Rajan Saikai 
“Tlie Government and Indian commercial opinion should 
Jay down the exact conditions and terms _ on w'hich 
foreign capital may be invested in this country 

Families The average woman in India has tour 
children Those who marry at tlie age of 30 get more 
children than those who who marry earlier ^le Ammists 
aie the most prolific people 1 he Muslims have relauvely 
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higher fertility tlian the Hindus Those who do manual 
work have more children than those who are emplojed 
in intellectual occupations But the doctors and lawyers 
have less children than professors The communities 
which have a high degree of literacy, have a low degree of 
fertility If a son is born hrst it is likely that male children 
Will predominate in the family And if a girl is bom 
first there are likely to be more girls The birth rate in 
India is 34 3 

Famines India has been visited by famines from 
time to time We 1 ead of famines in Rig and Atharwa Vedas 
In 65QA D, a great famine devastated the country A ser ere 
famine occun ed in 
of wheat rose to 
such a pass tliat p 
occun ed in tlie reign of Akbar A terrible famine 
occurred in Bombay, Madras and Mysore in 1876 “ I 
shall never forget my own famine experience,” said Mr- 
W S Lilly, ‘how, as I rode out on horseback, 
morning after morning, 1 passed crowds of wandenng 
skeletons and saw human corpses by the road-side unbuned, 
uncared for, half devoured by dogs and vultures, and 
how still sadder sight — children, ‘the joy of the world’ as 
the old Greeks deemed them, had become its ineffable 
Sorrow there forsaken even by tiieir mothers, tlieir fevensh 
eyes shining from hollow sockets, their flesh utterly wasted 
away, only gristle, sinewy and cold shivering skin remain- 
ing, their heads mere skulls, their puny frames full of 
loatlisome diseases engendered by the starvation m which 
they had been conceived and bom and nurtured — the sight, 
the thought of them, haunts me still There were five 
lammes between 1800 to 1825, two between 1825 to 
1850, SIX between 1851 to 1857, eighteen between 1876 
to 1900, resulting in 30 million deaths This is, of course, 
natural result of tlie decline of Indian industries 
which has reduced people to extreme poverty Since 1900, 
however, these visitations have received the attention of 
he Government, and an admirable Famine Code has been 
urawn up ” in regard to palliatives much has been done, 
out in respect of prevention the hand has been slack 


the reign of Muhammad Tughlak The price 
seer per rupee and "things came to 
eople ate one another ” Three famines 
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Fascists A ]‘"ascist Partj' was formed at Cawnporc 
III 19^4 It seeks to counteract the influence of tlic Socia 
lists in the countrj'. I Ins it seeks to do by lectin es and 
propaRTiKh m the press Mr Naranipctsiind, an cn M LA, 
IS the president of the Partj 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry This is the foremost oiRimsation of Indian 
business. At the Coiniiiercial CoiiRiess held at Delhi in 
1926 It was decided to foim a I eder.ition of Indian Cham 
bers nith a mcw to ciicounjtc fnriidly feeltiiR and unam 
nnty atiionpr the business coninniiiiti’ and association on all 
subiccls connected with the coiiiiiion pood of Indian 
business Accordinply the next year the Federation was 
maupitratcd Fodaj 44 Clumbers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations in the country ai c the members 
of the Federation The Federation holds annual sessions 
at w hicli the conditions in tin. country arc rci lewcd 


Females In Cnpland, France, Germany, Italy and 
scitr.il other countries women outnumber men but in 
India llic condition is the inverse We liaic males far 
111 excess of females There are oiil> 940 females per 
1,000 malts Everj where there is a shortapo of fcm.ales 
except 111 Madr, as and Bihar and Oiissa This shortapo 0 
females is more marked in urban than m rural areas In 
Bombaj there arc only 468 females per 1,000 males and 
m Calcutta there arc ‘i 54 females per 1,000 males As in 
other countries, more hoys than girls arc born m India 
Orpanically die woman is the slronper of the sex 
The girls enjoy preater lonpeviiy up to the age of 10 
when mortality amonp them begins to e ^ea er an 
among the boys, due to early marriage and child birth And 
this goes on right through the reproductive period up o 
the age of -54 From the age of 55 the mortality 
among men is again greater than among women 
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Madrn» 

1,025 

Ba^jmtann 

908 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,0)5 

902 

C P 

095 

Bombay 

901 

Hj'dcrabad 

059 

Assam 

900 

Burma 

938 

Ajmer-Menx ara 

892 

Central India 

948 

N \V F P 

843 

Bengal 

924 

Punjab 

831 


Fiscal Convention The Joint Committee, which 
examined the Montacu Chelmsiord scheme of constitutional 
reforms in 1919, laid down that “whatexer be the riRht 
fiscal policy foi India, for the needs of her consumers as 
well as her manufacturei s, she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia 
and Nex\ Zealand, Canada and South Africa In the opi- 
nion of the Committee the Secretary of State should as 
fai as possible, avoid interference on this subject when the 
Government of India and its Legislatui e ai c in agreement 
and they think that this intervention, when it docs take 
place should be limited to safeguarding the international 
obligations of the Empiie or any fiscal arrangement 
within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is a 
partj' The recommendation was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment on June 30, 1931 and now governs the relations 
between tl'c Secretary of State and the Government of 
India This is called Fiscal Convention 

Flowers The people of India arc flower-lovmg 
Tlie Hindus use flowers in their woi ship and the Muslims 
lay them on tlie tombs of tlieir dead In Bombay and 
Madras the women use flowers in their hair Several 
floxvers are considered sacred Jasmine pubescens is con- 
sidered sacred to Vishnu, nenum odorum to Shiva, lotus 
to Brahma, Visnnu, Shiva and othei gods The Hindu God 
of love IS known to have decorated his arrows with flowers 
He with flowerrets tips the ruthless darts. 

Which through five senses pierce en-raptured hearts. 
Strong Champa, rich in odorous gold. 

Warm amber, nursed in heavenly mould. 

Dry Nag Kesar in silver smiling. 

Hot kittikam, our sense beguiling 

And to last kindle fierce the scortcliing flame 
Love shaft, which bright Vela name 
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Food India is a very poor country Many people 
ha\ e to die simply for want of food It is said that 30 to 
40 millions of people piobably do not have more than 
one meal a day and live on the verge of perpetual star- 
vation E\cepting the few fashionable rich, the people 
generally liave two meals a day The noi inal diet con- 
sists mainly of cereals, such as rice, wheat and millets 
TIic Indian diet is deficient m several respects It con- 
tains too little fat, too much carbohydrate and not enough 
calories It is dangerously low in all vitamins and defi- 
cient in salts, notably calcium, phosphorus and iron 
This leads to stunted growth, lack of stamina, and prema 
tiire old age "Normal nutrition and health cannot be 
maintained on many of the diets now used by millions of 
Indian people" says Colonel Me Garrison And Sir John 
Mewgraw has estimated tliat 41 peicentofthc people of 
India arc suffering from mal nutrition Dr Bentley, who 
for yeais worked amongst the people of Bengal, says 
“The present peasantry in Bengal are in a very large pi o- 
portion taking a dietry on which even rats could not live 
for more than five weeks ” 

Forests India contains every class of forest There 
are stretches of alpine pasture where the nomad shep- 
herds summer then flocks of sheep and goat, large areas 
of open scrub jungle suitable only for grazing and for the 
supply of fuel and small timber In tlie north west Hima- 
layas are splendid forests stocked with deodar, pines, 
spruce and silver fiis and broad leave trees which give 
large supplies of railway sleepers and of timber for con 
structional woi k in the plains There are very large 
areas of deciduous sal bearing forests, the best being in 
Chota Nagpur, Nepal, and tlie magnificent belt along the 
foot of the eastern Himalayas in Bengal and Assam 
Deciduous teak beanng forests occupy vast areas, vary- 
ing from the poorest quality in parts of the Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, through areas of medium 
to good quality m other parts of the same provinces, to 
the wonderful forests of Burma We have m the Anda- 
mans 2,000 square miles of magnificent forests 
Finally there are very e\tensive areas clothed with bam- 
boozes of many different kinds Many minor forest products. 
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such as turpentine, puni, rubber, lack, cardamoms and 
sabi grass (for paper making) ha^ e great commercial 1 alue. 
Forests cover 20 7 percent of tlie area of British India 
Fifteen persons per 10,000 of population are supported by 
Forestrj 

Freemasonry was first introduced in Bengal where 
a lodge was opened in 1730 Madras followed witli a lodge 
101752 Two lodges were established in Bombay in 
1758 and 1798 Umdat-ul-Umra, the eldest son of the 
Nawab of Arcot wms the first Indian to become a Freemason 
In 1S44 a lodge, called “Rising Star w'as established m 
Bombay for “the admission of Indian gentlemen”. Today 
there are Freemason Lodges all over India and thousands 
of Indians have been initiated 

Fruits India is prolific in fruits, an infinite vanety 
being grown Mango, cocoanut, orange, plantain, melon, 
pine-apple, Iichi are amongst the best known of Indian 
fruits In the north and hill distncts peaches, apncot 
and grapes are abundant In south and Central parts 
melon, gourd, plantain, gam a and custard apple are 
common In some of the hill districts wild raspberry 
and gooseberry are found In Kashmir and Quetta pear, apn- 
cot, plum, almond, pomegranate, mulberry, walnut, 
hazelnut” pistach are found The vine is exten- 
siv ely cultiv ated Kulu is famous for apples, and Nagpur is 
noted for its oranges In Kulu also loquat and pomegra- 
nates occur In Burma we get mangostelin and donan 
Girl Guides There are 29,692 Girl Guides in British 
India, of which Bombay has 8,346, nearly 30 percent 
Next comes Madras with 6,319 Guides The figures for the 
other prov inces, are Bengal, 2,503, Punjab, 2,162, United 
Provinces 2,066, Central Provinces, i,732» Bihar and 
Onssa, 1469, Assam, 427, Delhi, 455 

Gurdwara Reform Movement After the passing 
away of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, tlie Sikh 
Panth (communitjO was recognised as the corporate repre- 
sentative of the Guru on earUi The control of the Gur- 
dvvaras (Temples) passed into the hands of the Panth and 
W'as exerased through Granthis who were under the 
,, direct supervision of local san^afs (congregation! Under 
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Farrukli Siyar and his successors the wholesale prosecu- 
tion of SiUis began Therefore, tliey took to the jungles, 
leaving the GuidWaras into the hands ofiheUdasis But 
the e\iled Sikhs did not cease to think of their temples 
Whenever they heard of 1 corruption, they came out to 
reform the Gurdwaias 101740 Bhai Mahtab Singh and 
Bhai Sukha Singh went all the way from Bikaner to Amnt 
sar and removed Massa Ranghar who was holding 'Nautcli* 
parties in Golden Templei Even in time of the Sikh rule, 
the Gurdnaras were controlled'by the Panth through the 
local Sangats With tlie advent of tlie Bntish, the old relations 
between Panth and Gurdwaras, completely changed The 
Mahants were considered proprietors of the temples 
Beinpr no longer responsible to Uie community many of 
them began to apportion public funds Lust for gold led 
to many corruptions The Manager of tlie Golden Temple, 
who was the nominee of the Government, gave “Kliilalat" to 
General Dyer, the hero of the Jallianwala massacre In 1920 
the case of "Babe di Ber" brought matters to a crisis A man 
who had renounced Sikhism was placed in charge of Guru 
Nanak’s temple The Sikhs went to courts, but failed to 
oust him The Sikhs, therefore, determined to reform 
their temples by the pressure of public opinion and 
suffering A committee of Sikhs, later on called Shromani 
Gurdwara Parbandiiak Committee, was formed and under 
its auspices enthusiastic bands of reformers carried on > 
a campaign for the reform of their Gurdwaras Thou- 
sands of Akalis were arrested and thrown in jail but that . 
failed to break tlie determination of die reformers who 
finally succeeded in gaining their object in 19 ^ 5 , when/ 
legislation was passed to bnng all Gurdwaras under 
the control of the Sikh community itself 

Handlooms The handloom industry provides occu- 
pation to over two niilhoiis of people and supports about 
ten millions The handlooms yield about 33 percent of 
the total cloth produced 111 India and about 29 , percent of 
the total annual consumption It affords a subsidiary 
occupation to India’s peasants "It alone offers an imme- 
diate and practicable and permanent so’ution”, says 
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Gandhi, “of that problem of problems that confronts India, 
OJ5. the enforced idleness, for rearlj six months 111 the 
j ear, of an oi envhelming maiontj of India’s population, 
omng to lack of a suitable supplementary occupation to 
agnculture and chronic start ation of the masses that 
results therefrom 

Harijan. (By J/rs Bnjial Nehru) Hanjan” 
IS a new designation given by Gandhip 
to that section of the people who in Census re- 
ports are called “depressed classes” and arc otherwise 
popularh known as “untouchables”. There yet evists a 
great deal of looseness 111 the use of that term. For all 
practical purposes the scheduled depressed classes are 
considered as “Hanjans” But it does not follow', as is gene- 
rally supposed, that tliey are all “untouchables ” 

It IS difficult to gne their exact number B> the 
Southborouch Committee in 1919 their number 
wasgnenas 42 millions. Two years afterwards in the 
Census Report of 1921 their number was show'n as 43 6 
millions. In the Goiernraent estimates made for the 
Lothian Committee they were supposed to be 37 45 millions 
and, accorduig to Census Report of 1931, they are 
roughly 52 millions 

The Hanjans form an integral part of the Hindu fold 
How they came to be regarded as untouchables it is diffi- 
cult to tell There are different theones, but none of 
these has unixersally been accepted as correct. One 
of the tlieones is that the untouchables are early Draia- 
dians who were exploited and suppressed by conquenng 
.Ary ans .Another theory is that untouchabihty is based on 
pnnciples of hygiene and only tliose are considered un- 
touchables who follow dirty occupations But neitlier of 
tliese theones stands examination Many of the untouch- 
ables are so similar to the rest of the Hindus in their 
physique, physiognomy, colour and language, that 
It is difficult to believe that they , as a class, come from 
a different race Then the occupations of tlie Hanjans 
are so vaned and many' of these so clean and healthy tliat 
the latter theory also falls to die ground There is noth- 
ing dirtv m agnculture, weaving, mat-making, basket- 
making cart-dn\ mg, or road or house-building and \ anous 
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other most innocent and necessary occupations which 
are so commonly followed by die Hanjans 

J he ortho>.iOK Hindus claim that it is based on reh 
pious injunctions They say that although they are 
Hindus, they aie the outcastes, the Antyaja or 

Panchamas outside the fold of the four Vanias into which 
Hindu society is divided They niaintain that the untouch- 
ables have cMsted fiom the early Vedic period and should 
remain untouchables, if the Hindu relipion is to be pi e 
served But it is inconceivable tliat the relipion of Bhapwat 
Gita, which pioclaims the universality of the soul in all ere 
ation, should sanction such distinctions bet- 
ween man and man Besides, learned Pandits on the 
otlier side affirm that Hindu religion pives no sanction for 
untouchability Even this theory, therefore, could not 
explain the origin of untouchability 

Untouchability is really an aberration of the caste 
system, for the abolition of which, hom time to time, efforts 
have been made Tlie first organised effort 

in this behalf was made about forty years ago in 
the Punjab by Maharishi Dayanand Saraswati, tlie founder of 
the Arya Samaj After him Swann Shradhanand, Lala 
Lajpat Rui and others worked for the same cause in tlie 
Punjab and the United Pi ovinces Some Maharashtra lea 
ders ha\c been doing this work for the last 23 years 
But never before was tlie woi k undertaken on such a large 
all India scale as is being done at present 

Mahatma Gandhi had felt the cruelty and injustice 
of untouchability ever since his childhood In his own 
way, he had also worked for its removal It was solely 
due to his insistence that tin, removal of the mitouchabi- 
lity formed one of the items of the Congiess platform 
In 1931 during the session of the second Round Table Con 
ference, pioposals were made for having separate electo 
1 ates for the depressed classes as flistinct from the general 
body of the Hindus Mahatma Gandhi opposed this propo 
sal and at one of the iiieeUnps declared, that he was pre 
pared to oppose such a move witli his vei y life Conse 
quently when separate electorates were given to the de- 
pressed classes by the Pi cmier in his Communal Award, 
Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast unto death as a protest 
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ai^inst that Award. It was during the course of that fast 
that a pact, replacing separate electorates by joint electorates 
with reservation of seats, was made between the depres- 
sed classes and the caste Hindus This pact was eventually 
accepted by tlie Premier, and theCoinmunal Award was altered 
At die end of this fast, a monster meeting of the Hindus, 
was held at Poona, when the Hindu’s resolved that “hence- 
forth no Hindu will be 1 egarded as an untouchable and 
all places of public utility like public schools, wells and 
odier public institutions w'lll be open to every one” It was 
to implement this resolution that the Hanjan Sfewak 
Saiigh was started with Mr G D Birla as its President 
and Mr Thakkar as its Secretary Under this Central 
Board 26 Provincial Boards are now working with a large 
number of Distnct Committees 

The woi k of the Society is two-fold Firstly, the 
society has to bring about such a radical change in 
the sentiments and opinions of caste-Hindus that they 
may willingly, as a matter of course, allow the enioyment 
of all civic rights to Harijans Secondly, the Society has 
to put forth Its eftorts and devote its funds for the educa- 
tional, economic and social uplift of Hahjans 

The Hanjan movement is only' a year and a half old 
Its greatest achievement so far has been m the education- 
al field During 1932-33 nearly 500 > primary schools 
were started in India with several thousand students, girls 
as well as boys Besides this, a large number of scholarships 
were given for school as well as for collegiate education 
Books were given free > to the needy students Ashrams and 
hostels were opened for the students in some places 
and in others vocational schools were started 

It w^ll not be out of place to ■’point out here that in 
spite of th? very strong prejudice that exists against tlie 
Hanians, there have been, in history, instances of sages 
and’ devotees 'from amongst this class who, owing to' their 
high attainments, have commanded the universal respect 
of all castes Even up to tins day the Sadhus and Sanya- 
sis, the religious mendicants, who are supposed to be 
^ casteless, are freely recruited from this class Once they 
become Sadhus, tlieir untouchability vanishes and they are 
treated bj the caste Hindus with the* greatest respect 
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I Health -^Death • takes a hravy toll in India The 
death rate is 25 per mile, more than double than that of 
England and VVales< ■ The average longevity of men is 
2+.8 '"Jf we deduct 14 years of growth, the formative 
period of an Indian’s life, is about 11 years compared 
with 36 years in mopt civilized countries,” says Profejsor 
N Ganguli "The Indian adult dies just at an age when 
he may be making a little contribution to the economic 
life of the country ” Epidemic diseases hav e become so 
common that the Health Department has divided the year 
into epidemic and non-epidemic periods Malana is 
almost universally prevalent throughout the greater part 
of India and it is estimated that one out of every 35 deaths 
IS due to this cause alone The number of sufferers from 
malaria is estimated at about 100 millions Malana debi- 
litates where it does not kill, and Colonel Chopra has 
estimated that the annual loss caused to the country by this 
disease is Rs 33 crores In Europe the occurrepce of plague 
IS now confin^ to a few sporadic cases in Greece and to 
the steppes near the Caspian Sea But in India it conti 
nues to play havoc Since plague first broke out in India 
about II million persons have died Cholera has been 
entirely absent from Europe since 1921, but in India lakhs 
of people succumb to this disease every year Tuberculosis 
levies a heavy toll every year Out of every 1,000 children 
born, as many as 179 die within the first year of life 
Maternal mortality is staggenng, 2405 per 1,000 births 
The daily number of sick persons per 1,000 inhabitants in 
India IS 84 as against 19 in Newzealand and 30 in England 
The All India Conference of Medical Research Workers 
has recorded its considered opinion that the average 
number of deaths from preventible diseases amounts to 
about 5 to 6 millions, that almost every individual loses 
two to three weeks every year through illness caused by 
these diseases, that the loss of efficiency from 
malnutrition and disease is not less than 20 percent and 
finally that the percentage of infants bom in India who 
reach a wage earning age is about 50, whereas it is quite 
possible to raise this percentage to 80 or 90 It is absolute- 
ly certain that the wastage of life and efficiency which 
results from preventible diseases costs in India several 
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crores of rupees each year Added to this is the great 
suffering which affects many millions of people e\ery year 
"If the laws of healtli were regarded in India to the same 
extent as in England,” sa\s Lieutenant Colonel Dum, 
"and the same proportion of money w as spent on public 


health, the death-rate in India would be 

no larger than in 

England ” 

Death rate 

Infant Mortality 


(per 1,000 pop) 

per 1000 biiths 

India 

25 

167 

Australia 

86 

57 

Austna 

135 

Belgium 

133 

115 

Canada 

107 

79 

Denmark 

108 

69 

France 

156 

85 

Great Bntain 

II 7 

66 

Italy 

140 

126 

New Zealand 

86 

39 

Norway 


56 

USA 

113 

65 


hi font nmtahty tn cif/cs 

City 

Infant mortality (1931) 

Bombay 


(per 1000) 

274 

Calcutta 

, 

244 

Madras 


251 

Rangoon 


278 

Lucknow 


266 

Lahore 


187 

Nagpur 

\ 

323 

Delhi 


202 

London 


66 

Berlin 


82 

Pans 

Madnd i 


93 

102 

Budapest 


IT4 

Amsterdam 


37 

Oslo 


23 
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Hiking Indian villagers who constitute majontj of 
the population, aie born hikers But amongst those 
living in the cities, Inking has made little progress There 
IS not a single hiking club in India Mahatma Gandhi, 
who has introduced so many new things in Indn, is also a 
great champion of hiking When he started Ins first civil 
disobedience movment in 1930, he rommenced it with a 150 
mile hike to Dandee And recentlj he hiked through tlie 
Milages of Onssa to preach the cause of the emancipa 
tion of the Hanjans Other leaders have taken up Ins 
example and started walking tours 

Hindus Hinduism is the oldest religion in the world, 
and still commands the largest following in India Sixty- 
eight persons of every 100 in India are Hindus Their 
total stiength is 239,195,140 Hinduism starts from the 
Vedas and acknowledges their divine authority It is a 
progressive religion and boastsof a line of religious founders 
stretching from the hoary past to the present day Prof 
Heercn calls the Hindus a poetical people , Max Muller 
styles them ‘a nation of philosophers’ and Anne C Wilson 
describes them as essentially a "musical race ” According 
to another scholar, Brown, "the Hindu is the parent of the 
literature and theology of die world " The Hindus believe 
irt the doctrines of “Karma” and “Moksha ” They belieVe 
in one God manifesting Himself in powers of various degrees 
of influence and goodness The Hindus may be broadly 
divided into three sects t c Vaishnavas, Saivas and Saktas 
or the worshippers of Vishnu, Siva or Durga These 
main divisions have gnen birth to a number of sects and 
sub sects such as Ramanuja, Ramananda, Vallabha, Kabir- 
_panthi, Smarta, Ganpatya, Saura and a host of others 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre and 
south of India, and in the Madras Presidency they are no 
less than 89 per cent of the population The Hindus 
are in majority in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bom 
bay, but in the Nofth West Frontier Protince, Baluchistan, 
Kashmir, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Sind their num 
ber IS compTratively smill 
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I Number of Htttdus> 


Province, or State 


, INDIA 
Pfovinco 


i 


I ' 


Persons 

I* 1 


Ajmer-Mern ara 
Andninan and Nicobar 
Islands' 

Andaman Islands 
Nicobai Islands 
Assam , , 

Baluchistan 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orisia ‘ 

Biliar 
Orissa • 

Chota Nagphr 
Bombay 

Bombay Presidency 
Smd 
Aden 1 

Burma , 

Central Provinces and Berar| 
Central Provinces ' 

Bernn 1 ' 

Cooru , 

Belli! : 

]liladras ' 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
nnce 

Punjab [ 

United P^o^ inces of Acra 
and Oudh 
Agra ' 

Ondh ' 

JStatM I , 

Bwahor 

Hydrabad ' 1 

Jammu '/fiti Kashmir , <■ • 
Cochin . . 

H’raMncOre ‘ 1' ^ 

Jdysore ' • ’’ 

Sikkim 1 . 


Males 


^*1, 195, 140 

177,727,983 

434,095 

' ' ' 7,C1S 
7,003 
15 

4.931,760, 

41,432 

21^70,407 

31,011,474 

21,114889 

5,096,431 

4,800,154 

16621221 

16,602,‘I'J2 

1,016,704 

1,585 

570,958 

18.338,223 

10,271786 

8,006,487 

140,007 

399,863 

41,277,?r0‘ 

142,977 
6.828 6S8 

40,965,686 

29994,412 

10,911,174 

-61,467,182 

3271,676' 

'12,170727 

I I 7861^ 

^ 780.484 
8184,^ 
'6,015880 
47,074 
‘h 


122,616,300 

91,111.184 

227,803 

5455 

5,442 

13 

2,616,644 
29,529 
11,299 914 
15,493 257 
10,i>16,nfr 
2,449,295 
9,427,847 
8,609,491 
8,041 155 
" 607,316 
1,021 
42'J73 
6 671.826 
6,107,856 
>il ,663,970 
79.659 
231,469 
• 20,380,257 

84 358 
8,465,634 

21,488,425 

16,822,708 

6,665,722 

81,505.116- 

1,732247 
' 8,203,053 
893,699 

. 377,933 
1 667,925 
3,0668.32 
■ ’ 124,256 


Females 


116,678B10 

86,616,804 

206,706 

’ 2163 
2,161 
2 

2,815,116 
11903 
10,270,493 
1B518B17 
> 10,493:774 
2,647,136 
2,872,307 
a011,780 
7 661, '777 
, 449,^ 
. ' 564 

142,780 
,6,666,897 
6,161,880 
1.692.517 
, 66,448 

, -JGS404 
20, 897, ns 

68619 

2,868,054 

19417,161 

14171,709 

5.245,462 

29,962,036 

1530,^ 
6,973,674 
342,523 
, 402,551 

ss 

'> 22,818 
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'<} ' Hindu Mahasabha was founded recently with a view 
to promoting a' greater union and solidarity among all' sjst- 
tions of the Hindu community* The Sabha also seeks to 
promote good feelings between Hindus and other 
communities in India Welfar^ of tHe so called Ioi\^ castes 
IS one of Its objects Tlie? Sabha has more than'i,ooo 
branches all over the country, < with headquarters at Delhi 
It was oiiginally started under the name of All India Hindu 
Sabha in April 1915 It assumed its present name 11I 1923 
Hydro Electric Power in India is at> present most 
developed in the neighbourhood of Bombay ' Thd Western 
Ghats are well supplied wfth ram from ithe south 
west monsoon, and as the mlers fall from the. plateau 
to tlie plains on <the coast considerable energy runs to 
waste This has been utilised for dnvmg turbines tolgene 
rate electricity in four regions, namely the Mula river, the 
Andhra Valley, the Lonavalla Valley and the iKoyna 
Valley In Kashmir, another hydro electric scheme provides 
power for uthe services and industnes of the State Near 
Uhl river near Simla water power is used for making 
electricity The great Mandi Hydro electric Scheme, costing 
crores of rupees, is expected to supply electricity to 
the whole of the Punjab In Mysore State the electric 
power has long been used in gold mine workings 

Imperial Proforenie Public opinion m 'India is un 
favourable to the doctnne of Impenal preference Even 
the Government* of India in the beginning was opposed 
to it When the question Came up before the Govei'hment 
of Lord Curzon in 1905 he opposed the grant of Impenal 
preference on the grouhd'that it would be injurious to the 
economic interests of the country The Indian Fisckl Com- 
mission examined the question in detail in ipaaand reported 
tliat India had not much to gam by Impenal preference The 
first breach in this jlosition was made ih 1931 whfenithc Steel 
Protection Bill was passed and different rates of duties 
were imposed upon the imports of thesfe commodities of 
British and non British vancties.'the rates on the former 
being lower The same policy was continued when the Cotton 
Tevhle Industry Bill was passed Tnen came the Ottawa 
Conference of 1932, leading to the Imlo British Agreement, 
which further extended Impenal preference 
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Income The a\erage income per head of population 
in India does not exceed Rs 70 Excluding tlie uealtlij’ 
feu the average income is Rs 30 or annas per day, 
uhiie die cost of food on the basis of jail diet, according 
to Prof K T Shah, is about Rs 90 per annum No 
wonder the people are insufficiently fed 

Indo-Japanese Agreement An agreement was con- 
cluded betw'een Japan and India in the beginning of 
1934 making mutual trade concessions In recent jears 
Japan had been sending large quantities of piecegoods 
to India selling them at \ery cheap rates The expan- 
sion of Japanese trade had its unfavourable reaction on 
the Indian cotton industry The Government came to the 
rescue of Indian mills and the import duty on die 11011- 
Bntish cotton goods w’as raised to 75 percent ad valo- 
rem or annas per lb, whicheier was greater The Japa- 
nese Government considered the duties prohibitive Nego- 
tiations were opened by Japan with the Go\ ernmeiit of India 
foi commercial concession on the basis of most favoured 
nation treatment, ivhich ruled out a discriminatory tanfl 
on Japanese goods, any tariff concession gp'anted to ,n 
foreign country’ being automatically extended to Japan 
The negotiations resulted in the Iiido-Japanese Agreement 
under which moat favoured nation treatment w’as agreed 
to Japan was required to buy Indian cotton if she w’anted 
to sell more of her piecegoods to India The basic quota of 
Japanese piecegoods to be exported to India W’as fixed 
3 t 33 2S million j ards, and it w-as linked w ith the export of 
one TOiIhon bales of Indian raw cotton to Japan If the 
exports of cotton should fall below one million 
bales, the quota of Japanese, ^lotton goods shall be 
determined by reduang the above basic quota at the 
rate of two million j’ards for e\ery <ten 'thousand bales 
deficit. The quota of piecegoods was classified into the 
following percentages — Plain greys 45 percent. Bordered 
^3 percent; Bleached, 8 percent, coloured and others, 
34 per cent This percentage can be modified The agree- 
ment provides for countervailing duties against exchange 
dumping 


N 
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Industries India was a great manufacturing coun- 
try, even before the da vn of Christian era Cotton was 
known to Britain only in 12^ and, then too, only as an 
article used for making candles But it was known in 
India centuries before Clinst and beautiful cloth used to be 
made out of it and exported in tons to foreign countries 
Mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating from 2000 B C, have 
been found wiapped in Indian muslins Rome used to 
import, on an unprecedented scale, Indian luxuries of every 
kind Pliny writes that “In no year does India dram our Empire 
of less than 550 millions of sesteraces (about 80 lakhs of 
rupees) gi\ mg back her own wares in exchange which are 
sold amongst us at fully one hundred times of their cost ” 

The muslins of Dacca were known to the Greeks 
under the name of Gangetika The muslins were so 
fine that the people gave them such poetic names as ad t- 
rawan or running water, b rfl hawa, or woven air, or 
shab iium or even dew Wonderful stories are told about 
the fineness, transparence and beauty of tliese muslins " The 
I Iindu,” writes Bolt, “amuses us with two stones as in 
stances of the fineness of this muslin t c abtiaMift 
One, that one day Emperor Aurangzeb was angry with 
his daughter for showing her skin through her clothes, 
whereupon she replied that she had seven jaimhs or suits 
on , and another, that in Nawab Alhverdy Khan’s time a 
weai er was chastised and turned out of the city of Dacca for 
his neglect in not preventing his cow from eating up a 
piece of abit await which he had spread and carelessly 
left on the ground" 

IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Apart from textiles the most important category of 
manufactures exported from India was metal ware, pnnci 
pally iron and steel goods Mr Ranade says 'The industry 
not only supplied all local wants, but also enabled India to 
export Its finished products to foreign countries The quality 
of the matei lal turned out had also a world-wide fame The 
famous iron pillar near Delhi, which is at least 1,500 
years old, indicates an amount of skill in tlie manufacture 
of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all who 
have endeavoured to account for it Cannons were 
manufactuied m Assam of tiie largest calibre Indian 
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Wootz cr steel furnished the/ material out of uhich 
Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation were 
made, and it paid Persian merchants in those olden times 
to travel all the wa> to obtain these materials and 
export them The manufacture of steel and wrought iron 
had reached a high prefection, at least 2000 years ago ” 

SHIP-BUILDING 

Another important Indian industry that 
thrived in former days was ship-buildmg. Both 
Danus and Alexander had hundreds of \essels con- 
structed m India Indian n\ er-craft na\ igated Africa and 
went as far as Mexico * “A hundred jears ago,” says 
Mr Digby, “shipbuilding was^in so excellent a condition 
in India that ships could be and were built whidi sailed 
to the Thames m company with Bnhsh-built ships and 
under the control of Bntish frigates ” "But”, says Mr. 
Taylor, “the arrwal in the Port of London of Indian 
produce in Indian-built ships^ created a sensation among the 
monopolists which could not been exceeded if a 
hostile fleet had appeared m the Thames The ship-buil- 
ders of the Port of London took 'the lead in raising the crj' 
of alarm , they declared that their business w’as on the 
point of rum, and tliat tlie families of all the shipwnghte 
in England were cerlom to be reduced to stan ation ” The 
crj prevailed, and die' Court of Directors' opposed the 
emplojment of Indian ^^ships in the trade, between' England 
and India 

t 1^ 

Bernier wnting in the 17th centaiy saj's,' “This 
Hindustan is an abyss into which a gbeht part of the 
gold and silver of the wwld finds plenty, of W'ays of 
getting m from all sides and 'hardly one way out” 
Taremier, speaking of tlie Indian manufactured goods, at 
a single place, v:z' Kasunbazar, feays . "A village m the 
Kingdom of Bengal exported 62,000 bales -of 'silk weigh- 
ing 22,00,000 lb ' Carpets of 'silk and . gold, satins with 
streaks of gold and siher, endless Jists of exquisite works 
of minute canings and other choice objects of arts 
w ere the stock-m-trade of India ” In fact it w'as this trade 
that lured the traders of Europe to India As the histo- 
nan Murraj puts l^. “Its fabncs, the most beautiful that 
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liunian art lias anywliere produced, were sourIu by mer- 
chants at the cvpense ol the greatest toils and dangers” 
In 1817 the histonan Dr Robertson wrote “In no part of 
the earth the natives depend so little upon foreign coun- 
ti les, either for the necessaries or luvuries of life The 
blessings of a favourable climate and a fertile soil, aug 
niented by their ingenuity, aflbrd them whatever they de 
sire In consequence of this, trade with tliem has always 
been carried on in one uniform manner, and the precious 
metals Itavc been exchanged for their peculiar productions, 
whether of nature or of art” 


But the East 
Dcclina of IndoBtrtcs 


India Company dealt a 
great blow to India's indus- 
tries The first use which the 


Company made of her political power, was to prohi- 


bit the manufacture of silk goods by weavers except 
those who worked in the Company’s own factonesi. The 


result was that within a certain number of y^ars the 


manufacture of silk rapidly declined, and the very 
people who had exported tliese goods to the markets bf 


Europe in previous centuries began to import them from 
England 


The invention of machinery and the increased 
competition of the world markets brought about the 
cbmplcte ruin of Indian industues 101794 the value of 
cotton goods sent out from England to tlie East was £156 
01 ly In 1813 the figure reached £1,108,824 England 
imposed prohibitive duties and shut out Indian goods from 
her shores On calicoes while the revenue duty was £3, 
the protective duty against home consumption was £68 
The figures in the case of muslins were 10 and 27 There 
w as a further duty of 20 per cent on consolidated duties 
which raised these figures to £78 for calicoes and £31 for 
muslins With regard to these duties, H H Wilson, the 
historian of India, has remarked “But for these high pro 
tective duties the nulls of Paisley and Manchester would 
have been stopped and could scarcely have been set in 
motion even by the power of steam They were main- 
tained by the sacrifice of Ihdian manufactures Had India 
been independent she would have retaliated, but this act 
of self defence was not available to her British goods 
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were forced upon India without paying any duty and the 
foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on equal terms ” 

The transfer of the Government from the East India 
Company to the Crown brought no relief However 
for the apathy of tlie Government the public 
tried to make up by taking to Swadeshi The 
Indian National Congress started holding Industnal 
Exhibitions The exhibition organised in Calcutta in 1883 
opened the eyes of the people to the vast resources of the 
countrj Exhibitions were held year after year at diffe- 
lent important cities and an Industrial Conference 
was organized at Benares 101905 The Society for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education was 
started in Calcutta in 1904 to help young students to go 
abroad to receive technical and industnal education Then 
came the political agitation in the wake of the partition of 
Bengal A % igorous mo\ ement was set on foot to boycott 
foreign goods and to encourage Swadeshi New industries 
were started and old industries which were in a moribund 
condition received a great impetus 

It was only during the War that the Government 
realized the importance of industrial development In 
1915 Lord Hardinge’s Go\ernment sent a despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India pointing out the need 
for a policy of industnalisation “It is becoming increas 
iiigly clear,” said the despatch,” that a definite and self- 
conscious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of 
India will have to be pursued after the war unless she 
IS to become more and more a dumping ground 
for the manufactures of foreign nations 

Politicians and the literate public have for long been pres- 
sing their demands for a definite and accepted policy 
of State aid to Indian industries, and the demand is one 
which e\okes the sympathy of all classes of India whose 
position or intelligence leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters” Th?: despatch emphasised the 
need of technical education The Government of India 
appointed a commission to examine the resoui ces of India 
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for dcvclopinf; indiislrics The Iiidiisliial Commissionie- 
porlcd in 1918 TIilii followed the Fiscal Commission 1 he 
Coinniission pointed out that India stands "in a favouiablc 
position as rcRaida raw niateiiaf as IS shown by the fact 
that she habitually exports large quantities " T he Commis- 
sion had no hesilalioii in holding that a considerable 
development of Indnn industries would be very much to 
the adxanlage of the country as a whole creatiiiR new 
sources of wealth, encouraging the accunuilation of 
capital, enlarging the public revenue, providing more 
profitable employment foi labour, reducing the excessive 
dependence of the country on the unsuitable profits of 
anriculturc and, finally developing national character 
The Commission recommended a policy of discnminate 
protection which was accepted by the GovcinmcnL A 
1 at iff Board was set up to examine the cases of industries 
seeking protection 

During the past 10 years the claims of more than dozen 
industries for protection have been examined by the faiiff 
Board Tlic claims of some have been rejected, while 
those of otliers have been admitted The steel industry 
was the first to receive protertion The protection 
granted to sugar raised a large crop of factories, but the 
recent imposition of excise duty on indigenous sugar is 
likely to nullify tlie effects of the protection offered 
The State aid to Industries Bills have been passed 
111 several provinces, but the necessary funds foi the func- 
tioning of the Acts have been lacking 

A brief <iccount of some of the biggest manufacturing 
industi ICS IS given here 

The cotton industi y is the biggest manufacturing indus 


~ r 1 , try m India fhe first cotton null was 
Cotton Industry Calcutta At present 

there me 339 mills working over 925 million spindles and 
182,000 looms The capital invested in the industry ex 
ceeds £35 millions The industry at present enjoys the 
advantage of pi otective import duties 

1 lie fust jute mill was stirted near Banackpore on 
T. Tn,inBfr« Hooglily, III i8ss, by George 

juto Indust y Auckland, ex naval officer, and Babu 

Bisherabliara Sen Today thcie aic 89 mills with well 
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o\cr 53,000 looms and a inniion spincllui Tito 
invLslinciit in' jiiU dompanics IS <‘slinmtccl al )8 riorcs of 
I nptcs '1 In. iniiuslry is cliicfly 1/1 Ihc hands of Ih itisli 
commercial dntcrprihi. < 

‘ < i ' 

The fii St iron woi ks were cslahiishcd hy tin IJenRal 
rn.inci-^ Jfon Work nl 1875 iit.ir Unnifiaiij' 
Iron Inilastry .onirields J lie company was re 

cognised with r nl.irgcd capital as Bengal , Iron Company* 
Subsequently the Company was ani.ilg.nmitcd with the 
1 ata Iron and Steel Companv, loiiiided ni 1007, wiUi the 
authorised c.ipitnl of over Rs p, 31, 00, 000 In 1922 tlic 
Company was accoidcd protection bj tlie imposition of 
diitic*: on imported iion and steel goods In 1934 the* 
Company was granted a bounty. 1 

1 he sugar industry was started only 1 cceiHly It has 
faigar Industry ‘Tovyii wonderfully But the Gotern- 
mcnl in 1934 , niiposcd an c\cise 
duty on thcindiislrv This is bound to check Us progicss 
In J930 India produced 3,253(250,000 tons of sugar 


Nnmbct of Indw^fi tal, Eslabahsli'inciif'f 


J --Textiles — 


Cotton (spinning, 

Avcnvlng and 

other) Inctorics 

291 

Ilosloiy 

33 

.Into mills 

9j 

Silk intlls 

7 

YVoollcn mills 

. 9 

Misccllancoas ' 

11 


irpTAi, JBi 


tnuiRfnrniiiig Blnitons 41 

Gcnorul ciiglnocrlng 210 

Korosono tinning nnd ' 
pnolcliig 20 

Alctnl stninplng 2d 

llallwiiv w'orksliops 73 

Sliipbnjidlng and engineer- 
ing 10 

Steel tnink, look and ontlory <1 


Tramway works' 9 

Miscellaneous 29 


II, —Engincenng — 


Totai, 970 

JII — IHiticrah and Metals — 


Coaoli-buildlngandmotoiour roundrios (>0 

rcpiLiilng 01 Iron and steel smelling and 

Electrical cnglncorlng IB ' steel rolling mills 5 

Eluelrlcnl generating and 
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V —Chemicals, dyes, etc 


rolling mills 

b 



Petroleum roilncrics 

12 

Pone and manures 

21 

Mlsecllnncous 

ai 

Ohcmionls 

12 



Pjcing and blcaclung 

84 

Totai. 

121 

Gtts « orks 

14 



Indigo 

lb 

IV — Food, jDriiil' and Tobacco — 

Lnc 

18 



Mnlclic>i 

4 

Ilnkcrlcs, Inscuit and confee- 

Oil niitls 

24'l 

tionorj 


Paints 

8 

Pren cries and distilleries 

S 

Soaps 

<1 

Coffee 

r. 

Turpentine and rosin 


J1uir\ prodneo 

8 

Miscellaneous 

23 

1 lour mills 

78 



I ood cunning and bottling 

2 

Total 

44b 

Ic(,iind aerated ualcrs 

80 



Pice mills 

lbI 8 

VI — GoW d5 Local F««o— 

Sng ir 

48 



Tin 

130 

Factories 

851 

Tobacco 

18 



SVaUr pumping stations 

0 



Miscellaneous 

247 



Total 

8,112 




Insano Thirty four persons per 100,000 of population 
are recorded as insane in India flic principal causes of 
insanity arc mental stnin, pn\ationaiid diseases consequent 
on malnutrition riioupli the numbci of tlie insane is li^pe, 
yet there ai e only 18 mental hospitals in India, proMdinpr 
accommodation for some 6,750 patients Hence hardly one 
person in ten out of total insane population can obtain 
treatment And most of these hospitals are over crowded 
and run on old antiquated lines I he only niental 
hospital III the whole of India that can claini to being 
up to date IS the Mental Hospital for Europeans at Kancni 
Insurance {By N N Valal, Manam, Hmdttstan 
Caopoatwe lusuraucc Society, Lviiitcd) The idea 
of Insurance in its crudest and limited form dawned 
on human mind in the caily stages of development 
of human Society We can trace its 01 igin to religious 
superstitions India can claim the distinction of being a pioneer 
111 the field of creating the sense for realising the advantage 
which co-operative help can render to the Society ine 
following quotation taken from an English author will speak 
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for itself : “If we want a remote example nearer akin to our 
modern conception of the meaning of the word Insurance 
we can turn to India, where it is recorded in the Institutes 
of Manu”, which were compiled some tune before the 
Chnstian Era, that in estimating the tax to be levied on the 
trader some consideration should be given to a well known 
charge in the transit of goods for securing the goods 
carried ihe earliest form of Insurance in Europe is 
traceable to the Roman Collegia, established sometime in 
the 2nd centurj' A D , where people insured decent burial 
for tlicmselves by payment of montlily fees The next step 
was tlie insUtution of Guilds for providing insurance 
benefits It took centuries for diis system to get out of 
its crude form and develop into a science. Actually 
speaking, tlie business of Life Insurance in its highly dev e- 
loped form was begun ov'er 300 years ago in Europe 
It IS at best a little over a century old n India As 
European Companies first came in tlie field, the total 
insurance business in India w'os monopolised by them In 
die early eighties of the 19th Century the first Indian 
Company came into being, and dunng tlie two decades 
follovvnng some more Indian Insurance Companies were 
established A wave of nationalism swept ov er the length 
and breadth of India by the agitation started against the 
partition of Bengal in 1906 and a crop of Indian Insurance 
companies sprang up soon after They had for pretty 
long time in the beginning to carry on their weary 
existence m the face of well organised competition from 
powerful foreign companies The angle of v ision of our 
countrj'men changed gradually and they began to patronise, 
to certain extent, their indigenous institutions, wutli the 
result tliat, according to die latest reliable data avail- 
able, 282 Insurance Companies are now working in India 
of which 136 are constituted in India Most of the Indian 
Companies carry on life insurance business only They 
are 103 in number, and of the remaining 33 Indian^ 
Companies, 20 carry on life business along with other 
insurance business, and 13 carry on insurance business, 
other than life 

The total life assurance business effected in India and 
remaining m force at the end of 1931 amounted to 714 
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ihousinrl policic'; nssurinp a total sum of 168 croios and 
ln\inpa piLinmni inconit of 8'/- cioics Of this the share 
of Indian Companies vas represented hj 50a thousand 
policies assunnp a sum of 91. crone’s and haiirijra prennutn 
iiKomc of 4* Ciores Some of the Indian Life offices ha\e 
e\f<nded then ei|)oi7itions outside- India — mostly in British 
Africa and in the Near Cast llic total sums assuied bv 
these offiets outside India remaininfr m force in i93r 
amounted to R-> 4 erorcs, yteldini; a picinmm income of 
Us at ^ hhhs 

At the end of the >cnr 1031, 74 crorc woith 
of polities m India were on the books of non Indian 
companies bntiKintr to them an annual income of 
1 cron s In addition to tint, non Indnn compant' s 
nkc n\\a\ i biR slice of new animal business In ip^r 
ahull' they issued co\ ers for life policies aniountiiitr to p'/i 
crores, hi iiifrmR 111 a premium income of Rs 50 lakhs, 
while the Indian companies secured a business of 17 
crores wtili a premium income of Rs 90 lakhs 

No mention has been made of fire, accident 
and other classes of Insurance as they arc chiefly 
monopolized bj non Indian companies which do not furnish 
sntisucs of then business done exclusncli m India 

In addition to non Indian companies tryiiiR to check the 
frroH 111 of indiRcnous enterprise one has to count the Post 
Offire Insurance Cund asnpncal compclilor Here is an 
CMinple of the btate appropiiatiiiR the function and IcRiti- 
mnte sphere of prnaie enterprise Nowheie except m 
India such a fund exists 

I lie Go\crmcnl of India has been follow'inff a policy of 
free tride in the nnllci of Insurance No rcstnclion is put 
on non Indnn companies cstablishinu themseK cs in India 

Tiicrearc7i BriUsh, 31 Colonial, 18 Continental, 9 
Japnnccs, 13 American and 5 ^a^anesc Companies opera 
imp in India While liierc aie sc\cre restrictions and 
strinpciU IcRislation in Western Countnes against foreign 
companies competing with indigenous concerns, any Insu- 
rance Company from any part of the globe can come and 
open an ofTice m India without let 01 hindrance Japan, 
Canada, Australia, Hong Kong, Sli aits settlement. South 
Aft ica, United States of Amci ten, Switzei land, Geiniani, 
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Holland, France, Italy, Australasia and Jai'a 
ha\e all established quite a number oi Insurance 
Companies in India It is no easy task for Indian Com- 
panies to compete ^\Itl^ such formidable rivals in their pre- 
sent stage of development without any protection being 
granted In addition to tins competition wc hai e to take 
into account the general apathy of the Indian people towards 
life and other classes of Insurance As far as tlie life Insur- 
ance is concerned the ai erage sum assured per head in 
India has been i oughly stated as Rs 5 In the United States 
of America it is Rs 2173, Canada Rs 1815, United King- 
dom Rs 703 and about ^ 500 m Japan Indian people 
fail to lealize that Life Insurance is the greatest social 
movement of the time doing greatest good for the greatest 
number “It increases tlie stability of the business world, 

1 aises Its moral tone and puts a premium on those habits 
of thrift and saving which are so essential to the welfare of 
the people as a body India should get more and more 
insurance conscious and should understand that Insurance 
fund IS the national reserve of the eountry. In the w’ords 
of K S Ram Chandra Rao “Every country should do its 
own insuring, insurance being one of those commodities, 
if the phrase maj be used, that do not bear either export- 
ation or importation ” 

Total assets of Indian companies till the end of 1931 
have been show n at 29 crores More than 2/3rd of this 
IS invested in Government securities and the balance in 
mortgages, loans on policies, in stocks and shares, and land 
and house property The funds are bound to grow' as 
years roll on and will assume huge proportions 
Instead of each company investing its funds in tlie 
manner which appears best to it the question of investing 
them through a powerful and sound Investment Trust will 
be w'ell worth consideration Indi\ idual in\ estor cannot 
be expected to anticipate the changing conditions in 
industrv, to be w'ell versed in the intricacies of the Stock 
Exchange, and exchange muddle, to understand gold 
movement, or Gov'emment budget or any other influences 
which affect the v alue of inv estment 
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Assessment of Income Ta\. 

Indian Life Insurance Companies at present labour 
under a pi eat disadvantage so far as the assessment of 
Income Tn\ is concerned They are assessed on the 
annual a vet ape of the Actuarial surplus Which ir other 
woids means that the amount which is distnbuted among 
the policy Jioldcrs as bonus is also subjected to the 
Income Fax The bonus distributed among the parti 
cipntmg policy holders represent the return of the e\cess 
amount collected in advance from the policy holders 
Only the amount distributed as dividend among the share 
holders should constitute the Income, Profits, and Gain 
of 1 propi ictory Insurance Co 

Insurance Law 

The law as it stands requires modification It does 
not help the policy holders in having full control of 
their policy money, and at the same time making it 
immune from their creditors They can achieve only 
one object at a time The Hindu and Mohammadan 
Law — both personal and customary — cause intricacies 
and difficulties in the way of early settlement of claims 

Bariing Life Insurance no attention worth mentioning 
IS yet paid to other classes of Insurance by Indian 
coiiipaiiies Fire and accident insurance is yet in its 
infancy , cattle and crop Insurance is little known, 
unemployment and social insurance is a thing 
unheard of , Genuine efforts are being made in 
Western countries to bring to perfection the various 
forms of relief for the unemployed The i8th session of 
llie International Labour Conference now meeting in 
Geneva will consider this topic in order to come to an 
international agreement Social Insurance is considered 
as the most effective method of raising the general 
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standard of health and cuilKation in a community, and 
no pains are spared m makins; this class of insurance 
thrive Indian companies, if they put their heads to- 
gether and pool their resources, can also be expected 
to enter profitably into some of the new fields of insurance 

Irrigation nas paid speaal attention to in ancient India 
Mahabharata regards it as a King’s duly to maintain reser- 
N oirs Chandra Gupta had a special department to look 
after irrigation His great dam at Gnnar sur\i\ed till A 
D 150, when it was repaired and rebuilt. The Camery 
Anciut, which was in operation eien so late 351130, was 
constructed about die second century It consisted of a 
solid mass of rough stones, over 1,000 feet in length, 40 
to 60 feet in breadtli and 15 to 18 feet in depth, 
stretching across the whole width of tlie Cauterj’ Riier 

The East India Company did not at first care for 
canals and other irrigation w'orks When the people 
saw Goiemment wmuld not do anything they themselves 
offered to e.\ecute such works But the Company would 
not allow tins The result of this dog-in-the-manger 
policy w as, to quote Sir Edward Sulhuan, “that under the 
vaunted rule of England the natives of India have alto- 
gether lost one-fifth of the magnificent works of irrigation 
left them by their ancestors and only denve one-half the 
former advantage of those that remain ” This policy was 
changed in 1840 and an era of canal construction began 
Dunng the last few years major works of great importance 
have been undertaken namely the Sukkur Barrage in Sind, 
and Sutlej Valley, canals in the Punjab The Sukkur Barrage, 
IS the greatest wmrk of its kind in the world At present 
49,091,000 acres are imgated Of this area, 22,160,000 
acres -are irrigated from Government canals, 3,716,000 
acres from pnvate canals, 11,745,000 acres from wells, 
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6,765,000 acres from tanks, and 5,311,000 acres from 
other soul ces of uriRaUon Of the total area irrigated in 
T930 31 the Punjab accounted for 30 per cent, the United 
Pro\ I nccs 2 r percent, the Madras Presidency 18 per cent, 
Bilnr and Oiissa 11 peicent, Bombay 8 per cent, and 
the rcnnining pro\ iiiccs, 12 percent The average jield 
of a crop w itli in igation facilities is generally 50 per cent 
higher than that of dry areas 

Islam, as its \ ery name indicates, means resignation 
to the \m 1 I of God Its five cardinal principles are — 

fi) Kalnia 01 the belief in one God as alone worthy 
of \\ 01 ship and Muhammad as His Prophet, 

(2) Salat (Nama/), or the daily five times prayers, 

(j) Soum (Ro/a) or tlie fast of the month of Ramzan 

{4) Zakat, or the legal alms, and 

(5) Haj or the pilgrimage to the Holy Mecca 

Islam is bassed on most democratic principles and 
forbids usury It recognises tlie lights of women and en- 
joins toleration of other creeds There are two mam 
docti inal di\ isions of tlie Muhammadans — the Sunnies and 
the Shiahs, w'lio differ from one another mainly on the 
question of apostolic succession The Sunnies form in all 
provinces the vast majonty The Shiahs are a dwindling 
community, their chief adherents being the Khojas and 
and Bohras Otlier important sects of Mohammadans aie 
the Alimadis and Wahabis Nearly 69 milions or about 
one fifth of the population of India profess this faith In 
Bengal and tlie Punjab tliey consUtute a majority, in Kashmir 
over three fourths and in Assam between one fourdi and 
one thud Elsewhere die Muslims form only a minority 
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Province, or State. 


INDIA j 

Pronnces j 

Ajmer-Uem-ara j 

Andamans and Aicol'ar ' 
Islands ) 

Assam ' 

Balnchistaa I 

Beneal I 

Bihar and Onssa j 

Bihar j 

Onsia 1 

Cnota Jiagpnr 
Bombay 

Bombay Presidencv 
Smd 
Aden 
Bnnna 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Central Provinces 
Berar 
Coore 

^Aadras 

Aorth-W est Pronfaer Pro- 
vince 
Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra 1 
and Ondh | 

States I 


BaroSa 

Gvralior 

Hyderabad 

Jammn and Easlmur 

vjocnin 

Travaneore 

•Mvsore 

Sifckun 


t 


Persons 


i#,677,bJo j 

I 

G7 020, 443, 

97,133 

G719' 
2 (o3Pl4 i 
405309* 
27497.&24 ; 
43>47;>3i 
3GS9.954 I 
1244G3I 
450, 313 
4 4TG,tS97 I 
1,RS3239, 
2,930600 
42B® 
554,639' 
GS2.S41 
^174, 
299,030 ' 
137771 
2(BPG0| 
3,305,937 ' 

237,303 I 
13,332.460 I 

7,18137 I 

10,657,102 ! 

382630 

20137 

1^666 

2,817.636 

87^(E 

35a274 

393623 

104 


Males. 

Pemales 

40^,320 

30510225 

35.224,943 

31,793,500 

53.603 

44 468 

4906 

1,'^3 

1449073 i 

1206541 


176 £<-20 

14203,142 

13297,432 

2.112B14 

2 151 976 

1 819,9-S 

1570,(^ 

5S,GS5 

65,678 

234201 

2)0,172 

2,474 400 

1.932.497 

857.712 

725547 

1589735 

1241065 

26953 

15885 

363 S4 

221,015 

858900 

323,954 


1812^ 

157548 

142.1d2 

a943 

4534 

1202-26 

86.034 

1,631,716 

1,674221 


1,031183 

7241,612 

6,090848 

3,780458 

! 3.401,474 

1 

6.612,377 

j 5,014.725 

93739 

83871 


! 94535 

791435 

! 74S231 

1 497252 

1,320534 

44794 

45103 

180,555 

172,719 

213281 

185247 

9S 

6 
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Jails There are about 770 jails in India About 
lakhs prisoners are admitted annually into these prisons 
The bulk of the prisoners come from the agriculturist 
classes, and their number is specially high in times of 
scarcity About 83 per cent of the prisoners are illiterate 
It costs Government Rs 85 to maintain a pnsoner for a 
year The pnsoners also tdrn out a lot of useful ivorlt, 
bnnging to the State over 20 lakhs annually There had 
been enquiries into the jail administration in 1836, 1874, 
1877, 1888 and 1920 The Committee of 1920 laid special 
emphasis on the need of reform of prisoners The Com- 
mittee found that in the last thirty or forty years 
very great improvement had been effected in all that 
concerned the material and physical welfare of the 
pnsoners This was especially evidenced by striking 
improvement in health and reduction in mortality 
— the death rate averaging 18 5 per thousand against 78 5 
per tliousand fifty years ago But tlie Committee found that 
the improvement of the moral and reformatory side of 
prison life had not kept pace with tliat of the material side 
Except for the introduction of the remission system little has 
been done towards making the prisons a means of 
reformation Th6 Committee, in general, laid stress 
on the necessity of improving and increasing 
the accommodation, of recruiting a better class of warders, 
of providing education to pnsoners, and of developing 
prison industries so as to meet tlie needs of the consuming 
departments of Government It also recommended the 
creation of children’s courts, the adoption of the English 
system of release on license, and tlic separation of civil 
from criminal offenders, and the abandonment of Port Blair 
in the Andamans as a penal settlement 

Jainism is a religion of high antiquity and commands 
11,78,596 followers in India In the ‘Jam Gazette,’ a Jam is 
defined as a man who believes "that the soul of man or any 
living being can by proper training become omniscient 
like tlie soul of Jina, conqueror of all passions, that the 
world consists of six external, uncreated, and indestructible 
substances, and that the paUi to eternal freedom lies along 
the triple road of right belief, right knowledge and right 
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action as disclosed to tlie Jams 111 their sacred books”. The 
Jains practise stnct morality, and refuse to kill either mdn 
or beast The Jains being mostlj merchants are scattered 
o\er the i\hole of India, but about 70 per cent belong to 
Rajputana, the Bonibaj Presidency and Ae Bombay States, 
including Baroda 

Justice The present judiciary system dates from 
1861 when the High Courts Act was passed The High 
Court is the highest tribunal in India In eierj 
Governor’s Proiince excepting N W F P, tliere is a 
High Court, to which all other courts are subordinate In 
other pronnces ludicial Commissioners ha\ e been appoint- 
ed with about the same powers There are besides, several 
lower courts, in e\ery town of India People in India can, 
of course, petition against the decision of the High Court, 
but they can do so only before the Prw'y Council which is 
located far away m England The cost of appeals to the 
Pmy Council is prohibitne India sorely needs a 
Supreme Court of her ow n 

Khaddar The cloth produced by hand from hand-spun 
3 arn is called Khaddar It keeps the bodj' warm in wunter 
and cool in summer According to Dr J C Bose, it has the 
additional power of minimising round Thousands of people, 
belonging to rich families, ha\e taken to the use of Khaddar. 
Khaddar forms one of the planks in the Congress programme 
and no one can become a member of that great institution 
unless he puts on khaddar clothes Gandhi insists on 
Khaddar, because it affords occupation to thousands of 
Mllagers The sales of Khaddar in 1932 amounted to 
about 91 lakhs of rupees 0\er 7,000 ullages participated 
in the production of cloth 

Khudai Khidmatgars or the “Sen ants of God” is an 
order of volunteers founded m the N W F P. by Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan m 1930 The Kliudai Khidmatgars are also 
known as Red Shirts, though thej' ha\ e nothing to do with 
communism “I want the Pathan,” said the leader of the volun- 
teers, to learn to do unto others as he w ould like to be done 
bj EAery “Khudai Khidmatgar,” therefore, was, required to 
I'S, ^*1 stick to non-violence. A large number of 

Khudai Khidmatgar” participated in the Ci\ il Disobedience 
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Movement and in August 1931 the organization was ailili* 
ated to the Indian National Congress, and functioned as 
the Provincial Congress Committee Along with other 
Congress Committees the Khudai Khidnintgars -were de- 
clared an unlawful organisation during the sti uggle In 
June, 1934, the ban was lifted from the Congress, but it was 
retained on the Red Shirt organization 

Kings "Brahma ere ited the king to be the sen ant of 
his subjects," says Siikra Niti "He assumes the character of 
King only for protecting his subjects ” The King’s duties, 
as enumerated in the Mahabharata, are, among others, to 
please the people, to protect them and always to seek 
their welfare It was bluntly declared that wicked kings 
go to hell In ancient days the people used to choose their 
own Kings and depose them when they misbehai ed The 

King’s daily duties were clearly defined Every 24 hours 
were to be dnided into 16 nahkas or period of about 
hours The first iwWrt of the day was to be given to the 
finances of the State and considerahon of national defence 
In the second tlie King was to attend to petitions and suits 
of his people The third was the time for bathing, dining 
and religious study In the fourth he received payments 
for treasury The fifth period was devoted to council busi- 
ness, the si\th to receiving reports of spies and the seventh 
and eighth to military matters In the first »aUka of the 
night he received reports from officers of the secret service 
The second was given to repast and study, tlie third, fourth 
and fifth were hours of sleep In the 6tli he rose, prepared 
himself for tlieconiiiig day by meditation and was 
received by his bod> guard of female archers The 
seventh was devoted to the study of public affairs 
In the eighth nahka he went into private audience hall and 
received the blessings of his guru and met Ins councillors 
and friends 

Kohl Noor is one of the famous diamonds of tlie 
world It weighed nearly 900 carats uncut, but by 
bad cutting was brought down in W'eight to 
103 carats Queen Victona bequeathed the Kohi Noor, 
not to her son, King Edward, but to his wife. Queen Alexan- 
dra, and gradually the legend grew^ up that if a King Empe- 
ror wore the jewel, India w'ould be lost to tlie Bntish Empire 
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for ever (Miss Mary Abbot Jciods of Romaitccaiid Renowii) 
An amusing story is told of the Viceregal Council held 
in Government House to determine the safest way to send 
the Kohi-Noor to England After some debate someone 
asked the Viceroy, Sir John*La\vrence, where it was at 
the time “He himself 1 ecords that the question made his 
blood run cold,” writes Miss Abbot “He remembered 
that for several nights tlie jewel had reposed in a piece of 
tissue paper in the pocket of his pyjama smt, which at that 
time was hanging in the batli-room E\cusing himself, he 
rushed to the bath-room and to his great relief found it 
in his pocket ” 

Labour India’s labour force totals about 46 millions 
Of tliese o\er 25 millions are agricultural labourers Twenty 
millions are employed in industries including mines, planta- 
tions, transport and cottage industries and there are 
140,000 marine ivorkers The tea industry employs more 
than 9 lakhs 

The first factory legislation in India dates only from 
1880, It excluded childien under seven years of age 
The present Act (1922) presenbes a maximum day of ii 
hours, and a week of 60 hours for adults and children under 
twelve years of age, and restricts the half-timers (aged 
12 to 15) to a siY-hour day There is much evasion of 
the restrictions applicable to children Conditions as to 
health, comfort, ventilation and safety vary greatlj', from 
the model to the scandalous In some factories one finds 
well-run a cc/ics for the children of the w'omen workers, in 
others mothers may be seen working at a machine with one 
arm, while they hold a baby in the other, or the infants 
may be tossed on a heap of sacks in the corner On the 
other hand, some mill-owners, in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
have inaugurated welfare schemes, some mills have 
started 0 cc/ics, hospitals, dispensanes, gymnasia, reading- 
rooms, restaurants, and co-operative shops. The great 
majority, however, of the workshops in India escape 
control entirely either because they are too small to 
come under the Factory Acta, or because they use no 
mechanical powmr 

The housing conditions at several places are 
the most scandalous. Bombay accommodates her working 
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classes 111 one rooinlencmcnts with 6 lo9pciaons inn room 
riic infantile death rale in the slums of Bombay is as liic;h as 
660 per thousand Die aica occupied by the \vorkin(f 
classes in Ahmedabad present a picture of tcnibic squalor 
Nearly 93 percent of the houses aie one 10011 ed They 
arc badly huilt, insanitary, ill ventilated and over ciowdcd, 
while water supplies arc inadequate and lati me acconimo 
dalion IS almost entndy wMiilmg Resulting evils aic 
physical dctci loralion, high infant mortality and a high 
general death late The orereiowding ot the jnte mill 
areas near Calcutta is probably unequalled in any other 


industrial ni cn of India 

The Trade Union is of recent growth 

,, „ I- I he hist Idiom union was 

Trndo Union founded in Bombay in iByo by Mr 

Narayan Meghajec LoldniiJay, who staited life as a factory 
labourer and worked for the cause of woikcis until the end 
of Ins life Mr Lokhaiiday also stai ted a laboui journal 
called tlic "Diiiabandhu", or the fiiend of the poor Many 
Inbourcis came to the headquartcis of the Association 
for advice and the oifran became the cleanijp house oi t ic 
gncvanc'^s of the workers in the city of Bombay The 
second labour union w.is founded in tgio The movement 
received definite impetus only m 1918 wiieii 
Mr B P Wadia organized the mill vvork''rs ol tne 
Buckingham and Ca.natic Mills By 1919 there wc.e 
4 unions 111 Uie Presidency of Madi as with a member 
ship of 20000 persons From Madias the movemen 
spread to the otlier parts of the counti^, W 
were founded in Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and other 
indusLnal centres In December J 9 i 9 f a confeience ol 
Bombay factory woi kers was held About 72 factories were 
represented They drew' up a memorandum demanding reduc 
l?rof iSs and'iiciease of wages. The -nfjoyers fading 
to meet these demands, the workers .„|,nip countrv 

strike until the industrial or^nisation 
was completely paralysed Meanwhile y ‘ grits 

on Its course witn a more constiuctiv p y Trade 

national importance in I to 

Union Congress was held at Bombay from October 31 to 
3, wifh laic Lala Ujpat Rai as President and late Mi 
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Joseph Baptista as Vice-President In 1926 the Trade Union 
Act was passed for the registration of Trade Unions 
The Trade Union Congress went on working -smoothly till 
1929 when a senous split occurred between the right and 
left wings 01 er the attitude to be adopted towards the Royal 
Commission on Labour, the Round Table Conference and 
other questions A new organization was formed, the 
Indian Trades Union Federation The Railwaymen’s 
Federation kept aloof from both the Congress and the new 
organization But latei the Railweymen’s Union and the 
the new organization joind forces under the name of 
National Tracies Union Feoeration According to Mr 
Shiva Rao not more than 5 percent of the industrial factory 
workeis aie organized ‘The movement has not touched 
the agricultural workers, except in the United Provinces 
under tlie leadership of Pandit Jawahai Lai Nehru ” 

Recently a Royal Commission under the presidency 
of Mr Whitely, enquired into the condition of 
Indian labour and made many important recommendations 
But some of the most important recommendations have 
been held up for want of funds 

Lakes There ai e very few natural inland lakes in 
India, none which can be used for commerce However 
there are many artificial lakes and tanks in several parts of 
the counti’y The following are tlie more important lakes in 
India — Chilka (Madras), Sambhar (Rajputana), Wular (ICash- 
mir), Kolair (Madras), Cebur (Udaipur), Munchar (Sind), 
Pulicat (Madras), Oeei Sagar Lake (Rajputana) Loonar 
(Berar) 

Languages Of the 220 languages that have been re- 
corded, many are mere dialects of not practical value what- 
soever The most important languages are Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Puniabee, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese, etc, and a knowledge of these would carry a 
traveller into every part of India, and make accessible to 
him all the leading v^ernacular newspapers 
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Nurnher 
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of 

of 

Language 

speakers Language 

speakers 


per 10,000 

per 10,000 


of popu- 

of popu- 


lation 

lation 

Western Hindi 

2,041 Lahnda or Western 


Bengali 

1(525 Panjabi 

244 

Bihan 

797 Kherwari 

115 

Telugu 

752 Sindhi 

:t4 

Marathi 

596 Bhili 

63 

Tamil 

582 Assamese 

57 

Panjabi 

452 Western Pahan 

66 

Rajastliani 

397 Gondi 

53 

Kanarese 

320 Pashto 

47 

Gujarati 

3 CO Eastern Hindi ' 

224 

Onya 

319 Kashmiri 


Burmese 

253 Other Languages 

371 

Malayalam 

261 



League of Nations India is an onginal member of 
the League of Nations Her financial contnbution is the 
sixth largest Though India pays 56 units, she has only two 
posts in the League Secretanat, while Belgium, which pays 
only 18 units, has 18 posts reserved for her nationals 
In the beginning the Secretary of State was one of the 
members of the Indian delegation and also its leader But 
in 1931 Sir Mahomed Habibullah was appointed to lead the 
aelcgatiorif and since then Indians ha\ e been leading tlie 
Indian delegation 


Leprosy From a half to million people sufier 
horn leprosy in India The Census Supenntendent of 
Madras remarks tliat leprosy like tuberculosis is a disease of 
semi-civilization Where a pnmitive mode of life is in 
contact with a more advanced one, where simple habits have 
been modified but adaptation is not complete, leprosy finds 
a wide field Coohes and factory workers provide the bulk 
of specimens There are very few institutions for the 

° The School of Tropical Medicine, die 

Brihsh Empire Leprosy Relief Association and the Mission 

to Lepers are the only important institutions engaged in 
anti leprosy campaign vngagea in 
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Liberal Federation. 1 he National Liberal Federation, 
the central organization of Indian Liberals, was formed in 
1918 It held Its first session in Bombay in 1918, tlie 
late Sii Surendranath Banerjee presiding The Feder- 
ation adopted for its creed the old Congress foimula set 
aside by the Nagpur Congress of 1920 

Libraries In ancient India libraries weie generally 
attached to temples and nionastenes Jains also had libraries 
in their Upasraias Kings and nobles had their own pniate 
libraries 111 their palaces King Bhoja of Dhara owned a 
library in Ins royal palace in the 11th century This is the 
earliest royal library mentioned in literature Siddhariya 
aftei the conquest of Malava had tins librarj 

rcmo\ed to Aiiilwadh and amalgamated it with tlie 
Chalukvan court library This libraiy (1242-1262) 
enjoyed woild-wide reputation In 15th century 

Mahomed Ga\an, Minister of Bhamani Kingdom, built a 
libiarj atBidar This library had 3,000 manuscripts The 
Add Shahi Kings also owned libranes at Bijapur Dunng 
the reign of Babar there wasa library belonging to the Afgan 
GhaziUian Humayun and Kamran during their impnson- 
ment were sent books from this library Humayun, after 
he ascended the throne the second time, con\erted 
“SheiTiiendal”, his pleasure house, into a library Akbar 
was a great lo\ er of learning and made a large collection of 
books In his rojal library books were arranged according 
to subjects The librarj of Tippu consisted of 2,000 Mss , 
besides sei eral books After his heroic death tlie library 
fell into Bntish hands who transmitted some volumes to 
British libraries The King of Oudh had a fine librarj 
During the siege of 1854 many books w'ere used to block 
up windows etc and w’hat remaind w'ere abandoned and 
plundered by soldiers Many books w'ere burnt, but some 
%olumes were rescued and are at present kept in the Library 
ofRotal Asiatic Societj' of Bengal The most e\tensi\ e 
collection 13, perhaps, the Sarasv ati Bhandaram of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Tanjore It is said to comprise upwards 
of fourteen tliousand manuscnpts The Durbar Library of 
Nepal,howe\ er, yields to none in the antiquity of its contents, 
— some of Its palm-leaf manuscripts being wi itten in later 
Gupta characters It houses about 5,000 manuscripts 
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winch, says Dr Cecil Bendall, "contain the Royal collection 
of Nepal from the remotest antiquity, every successive king 
trying to add to the number” Of the other royal libianes 
sheltering ancient lore, the State hbraiies of Kashmir and 
Mysore and tliose of several Rajput Princes dcserv e special 
notice From the treasures they have revealed it would not be 
far wrong to assume that their nuclei must have been formed 
in very early days "Of the State collections of manuscripts 
to be found in Jaipur, the rarest books were liberally collec 
ted by the owners of the gadt from the time of Raja Man 
Sinha” In the course of a searcli for manuscripts in 
Rajputana and Central India, Prof R. Bhandarkar came 
upon sixteen private collections at Bikaner, besides the fine 
State library of Sanskrit and Persian books maintained in 
the forL At Udaipur eleven collections wei e discovered 
including the State, — the last-named being by far the biggest 
library, well preserved and m good order ” 

At present there are only a few first class public libraries 
Amongst the most important public libranes may be men- 
tioned —The Imperial Library, Calcutta, which is maintained 
by Government and owes its foundation to Lord Curzon It 
was instituted in igoa as a result of amalgamating the 
Calcutta Public Library with a number of departmental libra- 
ries of the Government of India There are approximately 
300,000 volumes in the Library The Impenal Secretariat 
Library is maintained for the use of officials of the Govern 
ment of India and of members of the Indian Legislature The 
number of volumes approximates 200,000 A special feature 
of the library is its rich collection of offiaal publications and 
blue books relating to India and otlier oriental countries, 
which are of great value to commissions and committees 
In the Government Oriental Maruscnpts Library, Madras, 
there are many valuable manuscnpts In Poona the Manuscripts 
Department of the Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, 
comprises a rare collection of about 20,000 Sanskrit 
manuscripts collected by eminent scholars such as Buhler, 
Kielhorn, Bhandarkar and others The Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society maintains an excellent library, 
consisting of about 67,000 pnnted books, manuscripts, etc 
The Onental Public Library, Patna, possesses a fine 
collection of books and manuscnpts in onental languages 
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Besides, there are university libraries which possess 
quite decent collections Mention must be made of the 
Gaekw’ar of Baroda who has established a system of free 
and state-aided libranes tliroughout his dominions 
There is a special department of the Gon ernment to look 
after the hbrary moiement A feature of the Barod.i 
Librarj' mo\ ement is its Travelling Library A Tratell- 
ing Libran' is a box of 15 to 20 books and is specially 
constructed to withstand lough handling and hard w’ear 
Such boxes are lent out for penod of two or three months 
to any trustworthy person who undertakes to circulate the 
books 111 his locality In each box are enclosed clear in- 
structions and pnnted forms to guide the honoraiy Iibranan 
in his w'ork No charge is made and railway freight is 
paid both ways by the Department The efficacy of tins 
means of affording enlightenment and entertainment and 
of spreading popular education in country, has been re- 
cognised in America, Britam and other Euiopeaii coun- 
tnes The travelling librarj’ w'as first introduced m India by 
Baroda State m May, 1912 The results so far achiet ed have 
been encouraging 

Umvcrsity Ubi arms 


University 


Number of volomes. 


1927. 


193Z ' 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Pnniab 

Allahabad 

Benares Hindu 

Mysore 

Patna 

Osmania 

Ahctarh Muslim 

Ivanarooii 

Lucknow 

Dacca 

Dellii 

Nagpur 

Andhra 

Annnmalai 


Over 100 000 

102,096 

25,160 

41472 

44,460 

74,892 

53,644 

75,434 

62^63 

80,993 

50,000 

64,635 

14,640 

20,663 

68S6 

12627 

19,807 

29,725 

25,00) 

25,190 

25,500 

14,142 

31,925 

43372 

54000 

78,917 

8330 

12,005 

18,807 

6,000 

18,000 

31,032 
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Litoracy India is very backwai d m the matter of 
lilct acy Only about 9 5 persons in loo can read and write, 
M liile 111 several othei countries more than 90 pei cent of 
people are litcrite The position of women in this lespect is 
the woist Only 29 women amongst 100 can 
read and write We arc going very slow and, 
at the picsent rate, it will take us centuries to 
leach the standard of other countries Amongst 
the provinces Burma has the highest percentage of literates 
1368), while Belhi Ins the highest percentage of English 
liteiatcs, s Amongst the Stales, Cochin has the highest 
literacy, 33 7 pci cent 

Liki acy by locality 




Literates 
per millc 


Literates 

In Ijnglisli, 
per 10,000 

Pro' luces, 

Per- 


Fo- 

» — — 

Males 

Fe- 

sons 

iMnlcs 

malcs 

males 

INDIA 

‘0 

15b 

29 

212 

28 

Provincci 

99 

103 

29 

224 

23 

Ajmcr-Mcnvuru 

125 

203 

85 

447 

71 

Assam 

93 

15b 

22 

220 

16 

Bengal 

111 

182 

83 

427 

48 

Bihnr and Orissa 

63 

98 

8 

92 

7 

Bombaj 

Burma 

lOS 

17b 

81 

28b 

66 

868 

560 

105 

203 

50 

Oniitral Provinces and Berar G6 

120 

12 

111 

18 

Coorg 

Delhi 

17b 

24b 

87 

403 

112 

103 

22b 

72 

835 

183 

Madras 

103 

188 

80 

267 

a3 

N W F 1’ 

49 

80 

12 

265 

20 

Pnnjal) 

U P 

StntoB 

G3 

65 

100 

94 

17 

11 

188 

103 

19 

18 

82 

180 

29 

161 

22 

Baroda State 

Cochin State - 

Gwalior State 

Hyderabad Stole 

Jammu end Kashmir State 
Mysore State 

Sikkim State 

Travanoore State 

209 

8J7 

47 

60 

40 

10b 

33 

289 

831 

460 

78 

86 

70 

171 

6b 

408 

79 

220 

11 

12 

b 

33 

8 

168 

281 

582 

79 

105 

118 

271 

56 

808 

18 

168 

b 

13 

6 

48 

8 

72 
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Ltic) fifrs per mtUc tn maw commumltcs 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Parsis 

791 

845 

734 

Jews 

.]i6 

488 

338 

Chnshans 

276 

352 

203 

Sikhs 

91 

138 

29 

Buddhists 

go 

153 

23 

Hindus 

84 

144 

21 

JIuslims 

64 

107 

15 


Literature India has a stream ot literar3’ activitj’ 
entendmg over 4,000 years dealing with all matters, even the 
world bej'ond Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose, acknowledged 
all the world over as one of the-greatest of living scientists, 
has repeatedly declared that he obtained his hints for his 
man eilous researches in the phj'siologj' of plants and miner- 
als from the study of ancient Sansknt literature Seieral of the 
European authors are now known to ha\ e borrowed their 
plots from Indian works Some ofthe^sop’s Fables are 
copies of the Indian fables India has giien to the world not . 
onI> religious and scientific books, but also fiction and light 
literature. The Panch Tantra, a veritable store house of 
beast and bird fables, is one of the most ancient creations 
of Indian genuis Imitations of it are found in every 
language from the Chinese to the French They are the 
beloved nurseiy stones of England and America 
today Mahabhat ata, tlie most famous Indian epic, contains 
220,000 lines, w’hile the Ilmd of Homer does not amount 
to i6,doo lines and Virgil’s ^tictd contains less than 
io,noo "ilahabharata” is an inexhaustible store-house of 
wisdom, replete with sayings calculated to ensure efficiency 
in all the multifanous spheres of human acti- 
vity and m all the grades of life from the 

monarch to the mendicant. “Ramayana” is said to hav e 
been composed by poet Valmiki The “Ramayana” con- 
sists of 48,000 hues Among the later Sanskrit epics, the 
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Raghu'Vansa” and a "Kumara-Sambhava”, both assig;ned to 
Kalidasa, take the first place Besides epic chronicles, tlie 
Indians composed many religious poems — one of the most 
beautiful being "Gita Govinda ” There is no book like 
"Bhagvat Gita”, its beauty is still the admiration of tlie 
world Vedas, the most ancient books of the world open 
a new world of thought before humanity Even 
in modern limes India has produced many writers of note 
There is the patriotic bard of Bengal, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, who won the much coveted Nobel Pnze in 1913 
by his work Gilaitjah which made poet Yeats exclaim 
he "is a real poet, greater than any of us” Another 
poet of international fame is Mrs Sarojini Naidu, 
the "Nitghlangale of India” Sir Mahomed Iqbal, tlie poet of 
the north, has stirred many hearts Among tlie most 
f imous Urdu poets of the modem style may be 
mentioned Akbat of Allahabad and Pandit Brij 
Mohan Dattatriya Katfi of Delhi Mention must be made 
also of Taru Duet, the first poetess of modern times 
Says a French writer of her — "This daughter of Bengal, 
so admirable and so strangley gifted, Hindu by race and 
traditions, an English woman by education, a French 
woman at heart, a poet in English, a prose writer in French 
who at the age of 18 made India acquainted with the poets 
of France in the rhyme of England, who blended in her- 
self three souls and three traditions, died at the age of zo 
in full bloom of her talents and on the eve of the awake- 
ning of her genius, presents m the history of literature 
a phenomenon without a parallel " Mention also must be 
made of BanKiin Chandra Chatterjee, the most famous of 
Bengalee novelists, called "the Scot of Bengal,” Dinabandhu 
Mitra, father of Bengali drama, and Michael Madhusudhan 
Dutt, tlie "Milton of Bengal” Amongst the Mahrathi writers 
of immortal fame may be mentioned Narayan Vaman 
Tilak, Keshavasut, Han Narayan Apte, N C Kelkar, 
and Bal Gangadhar Tilak whose Gtfara/tasya has 
had immense populanty There have been many 
Hindi writers of note Babu Harischandra of Benares, 
credited with the production of 17s Hindi works, is called 
"the founder of modem drama in Hindi” What has 
happened in the case of Bengalee, Mahrathi, Hindi and Urdu 
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IS happemmng elsewhere also Theno\el has made its 
appearance e%er> where Nationalism has supplied an 
mcentiie to research and to the re-wntinc: of Indian histon' 
from the Indian point of \ie\v About 10,000 books are pro- 
duced annuallj New w'ords are being dailj’ coined, new' 
plir&ses fashicJned and new' styles of eApiession adopted 

Litigation Litigation prerails widely in India 
The total number of cn il suits annually instituted is 01 ei 
2,5000, the \alue of which is estimated at about 70 crores 
of rupees "Bengal lues largely on the reienue from 
stamps, most of which anses from litigation ' obserics Sir 
Walter Ljtton 1 he conditions are no better in the other 
provinces There has been phenomenal increase in the 
legal profession everywhere For instance, while in the 
Puniab in 1868 there were only 40 lawjers, to day their 
number is 1200 

Local Self-Government There are some 781 muni- 
cipalities in British India with a population of about 21 
million people The Muniapal bodies ha\e the care 
of roads, W'ater supplj, conservancj, drainage, sanitation, 
medical relief, taccination and education, particularly' 
primary education In some municipalities the women 
has e the nght to \ ote, and in some they are eligible 
for election For rural tracts there are district and sub- 
district boards There are some 207 distnct boaids, and 
584 sub-distnct boards There are Panchayats in some 
ullages Municipalities in the Presidency Towns are called 
Corporations and their presidents Maj ors The Corporation 
of Bombay consists of 108 members of w'hom 84 are elecleJ 
In Madras the Corporation has 50 councillors The Cal- 
cutta Corporation consists of 91 members There are be- 
sides five aldermen elected by councillors Of the 91 
councillors 81 are elected and ten nominated The elec- 
tions are held in joint electorates with seats earmarked for 
Muslims 

A 

Medical Council was constituted in 1933 to look after 
tlie medical education in India Formerly' this function 
was performed by' the General Medical Council of 
■Britain. But in 1930 the 'Medical Council decided to 
Withdraw the recognition of medical degrees of Indian 
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unu crsiiies This raised ti storm of protest throughout 
the country and thd Government called a conference to 
consider tlie question of setting up a Medical Council 
in India An Act' ^\'as passed in 1933, establishing a 
Medical Council \\ ilh a view to secure a uniform mim 
mum standaid of highci qualifications in medicine for 
all provinces and to arrange schemes of icciprocity 
null medical authorities of otlier countnes 'The Coun- 
cil consists of one member from each (>overnor’s province, 
to be nominated by 'the Local Go\ernment, one rcpie 
scntalive from each university, one member fiom each 
province where medical register is kept, and three mem 
bers to be nominated by the Governor General in Coun 
cil For the first four years the President of the Council 
will be a nominee of the Government but, after that 
period, the President will be elected by the Council 

Medicine Medical science was well advanced in an 
cient India Hospitals for men es well as for horses and 
elephants CMsted even in the tliird centurj' Medicine was 
administered internally as well as externally In the seventh 
or eighth century Indians practised m tlie Arabian 
hospitals of Daghdnd I |ie Greeks seem to ha\ e denved 
their sjstem of medicine from India, for, the views which 
I’ythagoias and Plato entertained of health and disease 
precisely accord w ith those of Hindu Susruta Arab medi 
cine was founded on translations from Sansknt Works 
European medicine down to the 17th century whs based 
upon the Arabic The Indian physician Chaiaka, w'ho is 
supposed to ha\ e lived before Clinst,_ was often quoted in 
European books of medicine written in the middle ages 
Ayur Veda, the oldest treatise on medicine, is said to have 
consisted originally of too sections, each containing 1600 
stanzas but only fragments are now avmilafale Dr William 
Harvey 'IS credited with the discovery of the circulation of 
blood in the body, but the credit musl go to thh old Hihdu 
doctors W'ho knew the subject long before Harvey 'was 
bom According to the Surgeon-General Edward BalfouC, 
"Europeans by teaching Western Sciende of Medicine to 
Indians arc literally merely repdyirig what, for at least 17 
ceiitunes, they ow'ed to India ” Today, ow iPg to European 
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system of medicine, the Indian system has fallen behind. 
Attempts arCj houeter, bcinsr made to renve it 

Minerals. India is quite nch in minerals She has 
Jarpe ' deposits of coal, mica, iron ore, manganese ore, 
etc. In the production of iron ore she occupies a second 
place in the British Empite. She stands seNcntli among the 
gold-producmg countries of the world, and thirteenth as 
regards the production of petroleum. Mica is found in 
large quantity, and manganese ore is produced in abundance. 
Coal is mostly found in Raniganj in Bengal and Jhana 
in Bihar Chromite is mined m Zhoi, (Baluchistan) and in 
Mjsore Copper mines mainly occur in Shan States, 
Nellore (Madras Presidency) and Mvsore. The bulk of 
gold IS obtained from the Kolar Gold Fields in Mjsore 
Iron ore occurs in manj parts of India The produc- 
tion of lead IS confined to Burma Manganese ore is found 
in the Central Frounces and also at other places. Tilba few 
years ago, India practically enjojed the monopoly of trade in 
manganese ore To daj, Russia js our chief compeutor, but 
Indian manginese ore is supenor to Russian ore. Petroleum 
IS found m Buiroa, Assam and the Punjab India possesses 

salt Salt mining is done in 
u the hills of Kohat and the 

Mandi State Saltpetre occurs in Bihar, the United Proxin- 

'^'sn’onds are found in the mines 

the study of^nli 1 ^ bounded in 1906 to promote 

ind enmnSn^L metallurgj' 

located ^*J^r\«sa]soa school of mining. It is 

if td.a “d*" 

£^7.739,994, ^ ° amounted to 

1905!^° tS in Jnd'a in 

cles m Bnti4^Ind« n ? t 194,021 motor xebi- 
21.033 wivi, 133.216 are motor cars. 

following taKho™ die mimh^ “'"f 
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Mountains Of India’s mountains the most famous 
are the giant Himalayas, the highest mountains in thchorld, 
which guard the countiy from the north They are 1500 
miles long and 200 miles broad There are over 50 
summits of 25,000 feet and of these only one Kamet (2547'^ 
feet) Jias been scaled The higliest peak is Mount Everest 
^29,141 ft) Ne\t comes Kanchenjunga and K 2, both 
about 28,151 feet high Fne attempts have been made to 
reach Kanchenjunga, but so far none has succeeded Three 
attempts have been made to reach Everest, but to no 
puiposc In 1933 an aerial expedition was undertaken 
to Everest to photograph tlie virgin mountain The 
machines succeeded in flying ov er tlie peak and sev era! 
photographs were taken There is the Himalayan Club 
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at Delhi which encourages and assists Himalayan tra\Vci 
and seeks to encourage the knowledge of the Himalaya^ 
through science, art, literature and sport Amongst othei^ 
mountains of India may be mentioned the famous Eastern 
and Western ghats, the Aravalli mountains of Rajpulana, 
the Vindhya and Kaimoor lying in the north of the Deccan 
and the Sulaiman and Halla ranges The Sulaiman ranges 
part India from Afghanistan and the Halla range parts 
It from Baluchistan 

Museums The following are some of the famous 
Museums in India 

Indian Museum, Calcutta It has two sections, Ar- 
chaeological and Indian Art Gallery, Madras Museum,' 
Madras, Lahore Museum, Lahore, Bombay Museum, Bom- 
bay, Jaipur Museum, Jaipur, Sarnatii Archaeological Museum, 
Sarnatli, Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad (DecCan), Baroda 
Museum, Baroda, Mathura Archaeological Museum, Muthura, 
Kashmii State Museum, Srinagar; Delhi Museum, Delhi, 
Patna Archaeological Museum, Patna, Barendra Research 
Society’s Museum, Rgjshahi, Bengal Lucknow Pro\ incial 
Museum, Lucknow, Arts and Crafts Museum, Lucknow’ 

Music One tradition is that music w’as brought Into 
tlie world by Brahma, another is that m the Caucasian 
mountains there lived a bird called Musikar or Dipak- 
Lata, w'liose beak had seven hol^s, through each of 
which Dipak-Lata could blow a different note producing 
h®™°ines suitable to the different seasons of the year 
WTien lie grew old he made a bonfire -and danced 
around it, with different musical notes until he touched the 
of fhe Rag Dipak, when the pile caught fire 
and Dipak-Lata was burnt to ashes Tlie story goes 
mat from his warm ashes an egg was created, which, 
by and by, hatched into another singing bird, and thus 
music was maintained ” 

, ^ooient Aryans were \eTy fond of music. Narada 
ne vedic Rishi, was a musician of great skill The 
noian sCTeiice of notation is \ery ancient and, as a writer 
in tlie Ency clopiedia Britannica observes, the earliest 
attempts at notation were made by Hindus and Chinese, ‘ 
rom ivlioni the legacy was transferred to Greece In 
oeiermining the number of notes, -the ancient Indians 
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seem to have been influenced by the mystic number Seven, 
and the pitch of these seven notes was originally f 5 \e^ by 
the saints who Ined in forests, by careful observation 
of the sounds uttered during the respective seasons by 
the TOnous birds and aniniMs by which they were sur- 
rounded "Sti" is the Sound of joy and happiness produced 
by the peacock m moments of rapture is the 

troubled low of the cow in calling her calf dragged away 
from her "Ga” is the puFzled bleat of the goat, in tlie 
midst of Its flock, calling for the aid of its fellows "d/n” 
IS the unhappy cry of the heron on the banks of a pool, 
uttered on seeing the gathering of the clouds “Pfl” is- 
tile note of joy sounded by the nightingale at springtide, 
"Dha“ is the nsigh of readiness of the horse when the rider 
approaches it "Nce“ is the sorrowful yell of tlic elephant, 
when the luahout sti ikes it 

Rat;a is the basis of melody m Indian music Ragaa 
are different senes of notes within the octave, which 
form the basts of all melodies and are differentiated 
from each other by the prominence of certain fi>ced notes 
and by the sequence of particular notes A raga has 
three important notes Graha, Amsa and Nyasa The Graha 
IS the starting note, the Amsa, the predominant and the 
Nyasa the ending note 

There was a whole host of rules, dont’s and do’s, 1 
which the singer had to follow , he had to have thii teen 
qualities in his voice, so that he could move his audi 
ence to tears or laughter as he wished, so that his vpice 
should be soft and stirnng or big and heard far off, and 
so on “Nor must he sing with closed teeth or his mouth 
wide open or with his neck craning like a cartiel and 
his eyes closed tight while his hands made frantic ges- 
tures round about And it was as well for him to take care 
lest his 1 oice should resemble the cawing of a crow or 
tlie braying of a donkey ” 

There are at present two schools of music in thfe coun- 
try, Hindustani and Karnataki The chief difference lied m 
their too perfectly independent "Shuddha” or Pnmary 
Scales The "Hindustani” is based on the "Bilawal” scale 
and the "Karnataki" on the "Kanngangi” scale. 
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There aie many beautiful and artistic musical instru- 
ments 111 India The Vwa, the Queen of Musical Instruments 
was invented by Mahadeva Once Mahadeva saw Parvati re- 
posing gracefully as a goddess should, and the exquisite vision 
so disturbed him that he had no rest until he materialised 
the vision in the design of the Vtita , so the long neck 
represents her graceful figure, the two gourds her well- 
shaped breasts, and the sound her rhythmic breathing 
The Taus is so called because of its beautiful colouring 
and its shape which is like that of a peacock 

Muslim Conference, All-Parties, was convened in 
1928 by those who were opposed to the Nehru Report. 
Nationalists like Mr Jiiinah refused to participate in it 
Maulana Mahomed All attended the Conference but demanded 
complete independence and the boycott of the Simon Com- 
mission Split was averted only by the Agha Khan, who 
pi esided, suggesting a compromise between the two sides by 
omitting all reference to “Independence” and "Dominion 
Status” The Conference has been functioning since that day, 
but its claim to represent Muslim opinion has been challeng- 
ed by several Muslims 

Muslim League The All-India Muslim League was 
founded in igo6 Its onginal objects were to protect 
"political and other nghts of the Muslims , to place their 
needs and aspirations before the Government in temperate 
language and to promote inter communal unity” In 1913 
the secunng of Self-Government was included in its ob- 
jects In 1196 the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League worked together and prepared a joint 
scheme of political reforms and submitted it to the Govern- 
ment The communal settlement, arrived at between tlie 
hvo institutions, now famous as "Lucknow Pact,” was 
bodily incorporated in the Government of India Act of 1919 
The League continued to work smoothly till 1929, when 
schism took place over the issue of the Statutory Commis- 
sion The All-India Mushm League held at Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1929, presided over by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, then 
Deputy President of the Assembly, passed a resolution in 
favour of the boycott of the Commission witli only two dis- 
sentient votes. A rival meeting was however, held at Lahore 
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OH llic same dates, professing to be annual session of the 
All-India Muslim League, presided over by the late Sir 
Muhammad Sliafi In this meeting a resolution, disapproving 
of the boycott of the Simon Commission was passed by a 
narrow majority 1 he minority demanded counting of votes 
which was disallowed Ihe League's domestic quarrels 
were settled only in 1934 when Mr Jinnah was elected 


president 

Nationalist Muslim Party wrns formed in 1931 through 
the elTorts of such staunch patiiots as Maiilana Abul 
Kalam Azid and Dr Ansari The Party stands for Swaraj 
and joint clectoi-atcs The late Sir All Imam presided over 
the firei Nationalist Muslim Conference held at Lucknow 
in 1931 The separate electorates,” said the President "con 
note negation of nationalism ” He therefore, wai ned tint 
"day to day life will become unsupportable if you insist on 
building banters Nationalism can never evolve from 
division and dissension " 

Navy The East India Company maintained armed 
vessels to protect their commerce from the Dutch or Portu 
giicse The Service was known as Hon E I Co 's Manne 
This dw indled in scope and was called tlie Bombay Marine 
in 1686 The Bombay Mamie was promoted to the title 


of Indian Navy in i83o After 33 years it was again 
dubbed Bombay Marine, wiUi the difference that European 
seamen wei c 1 epJaced by Indians recruited mostly from 
Ratmgiii District, which has a long sea faring tradition 
III 1892 It was named Royal Indian Manne It was re- 

christcncd “Navy” 111 1934 , , i , n , 1 * 

Nudism There are no nudist colonies in India But what 
the West is today adopting in the interest of health and 
hygiene was piactiscd in India in tlie interest of spiritual 
salvation The cult of nudism has been followed in India by 
email sections of people since time immemorial The 
ascetics known as JVa^as even in these days go about wiUi 
out clothes Last year the Gosavis of Nil Pravat marched m 
nude piocessions to the sacred pool at Kushavarta Recently 
a club was formed at Sialkot to propag,nte the cult of nudism 
Occupations India is essentially an agricultural 
country and agi iculture supports about 235 millions of 
persons or b? percent of the population Industry supports 
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9 7 percent o£ the population Trade and transport support 
1 5 and 5 4 percent of population, respectivelj Professions 
and liberal arts maintain 1 7 percent of the population, while 
only 8 percent of the population depends on public administra- 
tion for Its livuig j 

Ottawa Agreement A conference of Dominions and 
India was summoned by the Imperial Government at 
Ottawa in 1932 to explore the ways and means of reviv- 
ing Empire trade. The Conference opened in July, 
1933, and after protracted discussions an agreement 
was reached Under tlie Agreement Britain agreed 
to give free entry to all Indian goods w'lthin 
the scope of a general 10 percent duty This meant tliat 
Indian goods would receive a preference of 10 per cent 
over all competing foreign goods India also agreed to 
grant to Britain preference of 10 percent on several kinds 
of goods and a preference of yj percent on certain 
classes of motor vehicles It was felt by several persons 
111 India that the agreement would bnng no ad\ antage to 
India But the agreement was ratified by the Legislative 
Assembly, The Assembly, however, asked the Government 
to report on the working of the Ottawa Pact on the expiry 
of three > ears. If the Assembly is satisfied after considering 
the report that the agreement is not in the interest of 
India, It will give notice of denunaaPon required by Article 
14 of tlie Agreement. 

Painting Like all other things in India painting is 
traced to dwine origin It is said Brahma taught the art of 
painting to a Brahmin devmtee W'hohad lost his son and pray- 
ed to Brahma to restore him to life Brahma asked the Brah- 
min to produce the nearest likeness of him in a pictorial 
ionn and breathed life in it Another tradition is that it was 
a ivonian w'ho painted the first portraiture m India A pnn- 
cess, it IS said, dreamt of a beautiful prince and fell 111 lov e 
'u'*” maid painted the portraits of the prmces of 

the hme for the princess to identify her dream lover 
Painting was considered as one of the 
principal Kalas (arts) in ancient India ,Vatsy- 
aj’ana m Ins famous Kamasutra states that girls should 
team, ev en when they are young, the arts of dancing, 
singing, playing on musical instruinents, painting, etc The 
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hiiious author further says that (a hoard to 

paint oil) should he in ct cry home Knutilya states tint 
people should he tauRhl painbnR at the c\peiiso of the Stale 
1 Ik piinluiRij of Ajnina, thougli considerablj damaped, still 
form the prcalest eNtaut monument of ancient iiaintmps 
“One does not know whether to w ondcr most at their 
advanced iccliniqiit, oral (he emotional intensity (hat informs 
these w orks, as if w ith a life a try near our own, foi they 
are as inodcni in their drauphtsmanship as in sentiment 
1 hose show the same deep understandinp of the hearts of 
men and women and animals tliat has pnen to Shakuntala 
her iinmorlnhty, and shines cacn throuph die artiDcnlities 
of Hana’ , says Ananda Cooniaraswamy Hie ai t of paintinp 
received preat impetus in the days of Jtluphals Akbar 
employed a larpe nuniher of Hindu artists to copy the illumi 
iiatinp pictures in the Persian "Shah Namah’’ and similar 
hooks Muphal paintmp eonsists mostly of book 
illustrations and portfolio pictures usually called miniatures 
Rajput painlinps fall into two groups, the Rajasthan from 
RajpuUina, especially laipur , and Palian or mountain school 
from the Punjab hill-sintcs, specially Kangra, Chamba and 
Pancli The later part of the jgth century was more 
or less a blank How c\ cr a renaissance took place in tlic 
bepimmp of the present century in Bcnpal A modem 
school of painlinps was founded by Abcndra Nath 
Tagore, nephew of Poet Taporc In the family residence of 
Tagore lie pailicred round a group of Artists, Nandlal Bose, 
O C Ganpuli, Khsitindra NaUi Mozmndar, Asit Kumar 
Haidar, Siircndra Nath Kar and Mukul CJiandra Dev to men- 
tion oiilv a few, wlio have since made name for tlicinselves 
In 1907 Indian Society of Oncntal Art was formed In 
Calcutta With the liclp of tlie Government the Society 
has been able to prov ide suitable accommodation for the 
School of Painting The society publishes an art journal 
called Rupani (Forum). The Calcutta School of Paintings 
has done really a good deal to revive the lost Indi.m art 
It IS under the sway of age-long traditions and there is no 
rupture between It and the past There is resumption of 
continuity — the chain bioken for an instant, is joined again 
Police The East India Company at tlie outset left the 
work of policing to the zaimndnrs In 1793 Lord Cornwallis 
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asked tlie judges to open a police station for everj 400 
square miles of then junsdiction Latei, the work was 
transferred to the Collectors Today the police in every 
district IS under the District Supenntendent of Police. He 
IS subject to dual control The force he commands is placed 
at the disposal of the Distnct Magistrate for the maintenance 
of law' and order but for departmental working and the 
efficienc\ of force he is 1 esponsible to the Inspector General of 
Police and the Home Department The C I D w'as created 
in 3903 Today tliere are 10,000 police stations in the 
whole of India The police force totals 200,000 and costs 
ten croi es of rupees annually 

Ports There are more than 40 ports in India 
but only a few' can accommodate the vessels 
employed 111 trade The w'est coast ports from Baluchi- 
stan to Cape-Conionn, w'lth the exception of Karachi, 
Bombay and Marmagoa, are practically closed to traffic from 
the end of May to the beginning of September due to theiio- 
lence ol the monsoon, and the east coast is surfbound and 
witliout any natural harbours, though an attempt has been 
made w'lth some success to convert Madras from an open 
roadstead into a safe anchorage in all weathers by the 
construction of sea w’alls Calcutta, admirably situated 
for trade in the rich Gangetic delta, is handicapped not by 
Its distance from the sea but by the bars which tend to form 
in the Hooghly, and Chittagong, though nearer the sea, 
suffers in an accentuated form from a similar handicap 
Burma is very similarly conditioned, Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Bassein and Tavoy being all on estuaries at some dis- 
tance from the Bay of Bengal As a result of 
these physical charactenstics practically six-seventlis 
of India’s foreign trade is concentrated in five ports. Cal 
cutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and Karachi, to name 
them in order of their importance, of which Bombay' 
and Karaclii alone are natural harbours These major 
ports are for administrative purposes placed under tlie 
control of bodies styled Port Trusts The Trusts are 
composed of Commissioners partly nominated and partly 
elected, who, subject to the control of tlie Local or Im- 
perial Government, have certain wide pow'ers v'ested 
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in tliein by law to levy dues and taxes in connection with 
the laiidinp; and shipping- of goods and to utilize the amounts 
so realized for the betttiment of the ainenitiLs of the 


poit 

Post Office I he Post Office w .IS founded by Clive in 
1769 and developed as a regular public service under 
Warien Hastings in 1774 In 1870 saving banks were 
opened Value Payable parcel system was introduced in 
1877 and II suiaiice of letteis and parcels was first undei 
taken in i8g8 In 1899 the Indian Post Office joined the 
Jnternaiioii.il Postal Union, and paicels are now exchanged 
between India and almost eitiy country in the woild 
Today there aie 23,800 post offices in India The nuiiibei 
of letter boxes in use is 60,600 Out of these 17,271 post 
offices aie in cliaige of extia depaitnienlal agents (school 
niasteis, station iiiastcis, shop keepers and others uiidei tak- 
ing to do certain .amount of postal work for an 
.allowance in addition to dieir normal occupations) The post 
office in India also does life insurance business, but this 
IS restricted to Government servants or quasi Go\ eminent 
officials The maximum amount for which life insurance 
may be efleeted or an endowment assurance pui chased 
IS Rs 20,000 

The following figures give some idea of the volume or 


postal business tiaiisactcd during 1932 1933 
Total number of articles handled 
Total nuiiibei of registered artu les posted 
Total number of insured articles posted 


Value of insured ai tides posted Rs 

Postage charge realised Rs 

Number of money orders issued 
Value of money orders issued Rs 

Value payable post collections Rs 

Savings Bank Accounts 


1,121,090,000 

42.600.000 
3,8c 0,000 

1,09,57,00,000 

6,24,00,000 

36.700.000 

76.22.00. 000 

19.28.00. 000 
2,77,000 

43,^5,00,000) 


Life Insuiaiice Policies 


85,000 
(Rs 15,85,00,000) 


Postal Stamps Biitish Indian stamps are used by 
several States in India, but certain States still continue to 
issue their own special stamps Bnndi conmicmorates 
on Its postage stamps a histoiical incident at Delhi, when 
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Raja of Bundi successfully opposed the iniciht of the 
Mosihul Empire and saved the sacred cons from slauphtcr. 
Ganesh, the God of Wisdom and Good Fortune, whose 
shnne is to be found in e\er\ Indian Mllapre, ficures upon 
the stamps of Datta The famous diariot of tlie Sun, 
drawn bj tlie nian\ headed horse Uchilas, forms the 
subject of the desism of the stamps of Jaipur, whose ruler 
claims descent from God Surra A conchshell, which 
IS the outstandins: feature of tlie stamps of Travancore 
has reference to the popular tradition "that Parsiirama 
made the land of ^lalabar rise out of the sea bj blow ms 
on a conch-hom ” 

Prostitution exists in India as in other countries it 
is estimated that there are at present 75,000 prostitutes and 
procurers in India. The majontj of tlieni is concentrated in 
bis cities, w here tliere are resular brothels Manj of these 
women are dn\en to this profession tlirouqh sheer econo- 
mic necessitj’ Some of them are r ictims of the gangs of 
crmiinals who decoj youns women and minor girls The 
brothels in big cities like Bombay contain an element 
of foreiffners Apart from these, there are a few classes of 
people who traffic in comniennalised Mce as a hereditary 
profession These classes, their number is insignificant, 
see notliins WTons in iL Some of die women de\ ote them- 
seKes to music and dancing, practising prostitution as a 
side line !Many of the dancing girls are slalled artistes 
and charge hear y fees for their performances. They ha\ e 
polished manners and are quite refined Of late, attempts 
have been made to purge the soaety of this curse. Dunng 
the non-cooperation morement, when tlie Congressmen 
were not "on speaking terras with the Goremmeni, a 
dn\e against soaal erils was launched An attempt was 
made to reclaim the "fallen sisters' as the prostitutes were 
termed by the non-co-operators. Legislation has been 
passed m certain prormces restncting the prostitutes to 
certain areas In Bombay and Calcutta it is now unlawful 
for a girl to follow diis profession below the age of 15, and 
in Madras below the age of 18 The legislation so far 
passed seeks to restnct the evil, and not to extirpate iL 

Railways The first railway line, opened in India, was 
from Bombay to Thana The inaugural train, compnsing 
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foiiUeen fiist, second, and third class carnages, c-rrying 500 
guests, and dnwn by three locomotives left, Bombay at 3 30 
m the afternoon on 4th April 1853, a royal salute 
speeded the tiain on its maiden trip The run was 

free fiom incident, only a little delay was made to lubricate 
the locoinofi'es, winch being new, worked rather stiffly 
1 he regular service was then inaugurated Theie were 
bill two trams each way daily between Bombay and Tham, 
one in the morning and the other in the afternoon, 
while the run of 24 miles took about 80 minutes The 
line was ne\t extended to Kalyan These 34 miles between 
Bombay and Kalyan were built at a cost of £400,000 
liailmy lines were then constructed fiom Calcutta to Ram- 
ganj {jzo miles) and Madras to Akronam (39 miles) But 
Raibvay constructions on a faige scale really date from the 
acceptance by the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, of the policy laid in Lord Dalhousie’s minute of 1853, 
adi ocatiiig the construction of a senes of track lines uniting 
the various proiinccs together and connecting the 
trade centres up country w'ltli the principal ports 
Today there are about 26 important railway lines 
covering 412,961 miles The G I P is the oldest railway, 
the Khyber the newest Some of the raihvays are managed 
by the State, while others, though owned by the State, are 
managed by companies There has been a lot of dissatis- 
faction with the Company managed railways and in 1933 
the Assembly voted in favour of State management The 
electrification of nihvays was started m 1926 when the 
mam line section of the G I P railway from Kalyan to 
Poona was electrified This ivas followed by the electnfi 
cation of the section between Kalyan and Igatpun in 1930 
Several Indiaii States have their own railways Pniici 
pal of these are the Nizam’s Railway, constructed by a 
company under a guai antee from the State, theKatliiawar 
Railw'ay constructed by subscriptions amongst the Princes, 
the Jodhpur Bikaneer Raihray, the Mysore Railway 
Railways have been constructed in the Punjab by the Ruling 
Chiefs of Patiala, Jind and Malerkotla 
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Ra^l\^a^ iPate ot opening! mileage ononimanagement 


Assam-Dengal I 

1895 

11 , 31-43 

Conipanj 

B & B W R 

1883 

1269 67 

Company 

Bengal Nagpur 

1877 

a+1355 

Com pan i 

B B & C I 

f i860 

1035 50 

Companj 

Eastern Bengal j 

1 J862 

84317 

State 

East India 1 

1 1854 

4219.88 

State 

G 1 P j 

! 1853 

816568 

State 

hladras ^ South ] 
em Mahratta 

i88d 

11,18,80 

State 

1 

North Western j 

1861 

555568 

1 State 

South Indian 1 

1 1890 

56903 

Conipan\ 

Burma Railw a j s 

1 1877 

ai 057 

1 State 


Fac/s about Rathcavs 


Piirticn\ar<= l'^32-83 * r<iTticnlnTS 1932-33 


ililea?e open at dose of 
the year miles 42,901 

Total Capital ontlav, on 

open lines <in thou- 

sands of rupeesl Ks S,(i,51I 
Gross earnings (in tliou- 
sands of rupees) Bs 90^20 66 
Gross eaniings per 
mean mile n orkcd Bs S,2(S 
Total irorking expenses 
(m thousands of rap- 
pees) Bs 6S 89,62 

Percentage of yrorking 
expenses to gross earn- 
ings Per cent 71 61 

Bet eaTilngs (in thou- 
sands of rupees) Bs 27, SO 94 
Bet earnings per mile 
open Bs 70,65 

Bet earn.ngs per train- 
niiie Es 1 87 

Percentage ot net earn- 
ings On total capital 
outlay Percent, 311 


Passenger train-miles 
(in thousand) Train- 
miles Bs, 1,692 

A\ erage miles a ton of 
goods nerc carried-MUes 1244 
ivernge rale charged 
for carrying a ton of 
goods one mile Pies Goo 

Average miles a passenger laos 
earned 

let class Miles 191 5 

2nd class „ GuB 

Intermediate class „ 47 7 

Srd dass , 344 

Total , 35 1 

Average rate charged per 
passenger per mile. 

1st class Pies IS 2 

2nd class „ 8 82 

luteniiediate class „ 4 2h 

3rd dass , 3 21 

Total „ 3-42 
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Religion India is the most interesting country in 
the world from the point of view of religion The first 
religion practised in India was, of course, Hinduism which 
was followed in turn by Jainisai and Buddhism in the si\th 
century before Christ Islam and Zoroastrianism arrived 
in the eighth century of Chnst'an era Siklnsm was boin in 
India in the sixteenth century Thus India is tlie 
birth place or the chief seat of five out of the eight greatest 
rtligions of the world Sivty eight per cent of the people 
are Hindus, as per cent Muslims, 3 6 per cent Buddhists, 
leaving nearly 6 percent for other religions There has 
been a 10 4 per cent increase in the number of Hindus since 
rgai, 13 per cent in Muslims, 10 5 per cent in Buddhists and 
32 5 amongst Christians 

Variation 
per cent 

[ gar 31 


Number ig3i 


Hindus 

239 >I 9 S ,140 

+ 104 

Muslims 

77 . 677»545 

+ 130 

Buddhists 

12,786,806 

+ 105 

Tnbal 

8,280,347 

+353 

Christidiis 

6,296,763 

+325 

Sikhs 

4 . 335 . 77 " 

+33 9 

Jama 

1,252,105 

+ 62 

Zoroastrians 

£09,752 

+ 78 

Tews 

24,141 

+109 

Minor rehaions and religions not returned 571^87,307! 

+26 


Rivers The principal rivers of India are the Indus, 
tlie Bramhapulra and the Ganges All the three nse in the 
Himalyas and are fed by its eternal snow The Indus takes 
birth in the giant trough of die ice bound No Man’s Land 
and joined by the shorter rivers of the Punjab, vts, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Bias and Sutlej, flows in one mighty 
stream through Sind into the Arabian Sea near Karachi, 
after a course of 1800 miles The Branihaputra, on the 
contrary, strikes to the east, coursing behind the Himalayas, 
until It finds a passage through clefts on the north eastern 
corner of Assam through which it drains into the Bay of 
Bengal after a course of 1600 miles The Ganges rises in 
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the Gangotri glacier and after flowing through mountainous 
valleys and plains, meets the water of Bramhaputra at 
Goalundo and the two continue the journey and flow into 
the Bay of Bengal After the Biamhaputra and the 
Ganges meet, their waters are increased by those of 
tlie Barak coming from the Assam valley 
The Ganges on its long journey receives many 
tiibutanes At Allahabad it is joined by the Jumna, which 
too IS bom in the Himalayas The Jumna brings with it the 
waters of the Chambal, Sind and Betwa The Sone joins 
the Ganges at Patna Other tributaries of the Ganges are 
the Ramganga, Giimti, Gogra, Gandakand, Kosi all of which 
except the Gumti, are born high up in the Himalayas 
Among other important rivers of India may be mentioned the 
Krishna, the Godaveri, the Mahanadi and the Cauvery which, 
flow eastwards in the Bay of Bengal, and the Nai bada and 
the Tapti which flow westwards into the Gulf of Cambay 
Other rivers are Penner, Palar, Ponnaiyar, Vaigai and 
Bhagaii ati 

Roads There are only 21,253,125 miles of roads in 
India Out of these about 74,155 miles are metalled There 
exist four great trunk roads, stretching diagonally across the 
country, which form the frame work to which most of the 
important subsidiary roads are in some way attached The 
trunk roads have been in existence from the earliest times 
and are rich in historical association The most famous of 
these IS the Grand Trunk Road which stretches right 
across the northern part of the country from the Khyber 
to Calcutta , the other three connect Calcutta with Madras, 
Madras with Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and four of 
these account for about 5,000 out of 74,055 miles of 
metalled roads in British India None of these roads can 
be considered safe "all weather” according to modem 
standards They require gi eat improvement As regards 
subsidiary roads the best and most numerous are to be 
found in the southern portions of the country The worst 
sen ed places are Rajputana, Sind, parts of the Punjab, 
Orissa and Bengal A committee was appointed in 1927 
^undei the presidency of Mr MR Jayakar to examine the 
' Icsirability of developing the road system of India 
he Committee reported in 1928, emphasising the 
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inndoqincv of Inriia’s lond system and urprinff its 
dc\clopmcnt The Coiniiiittcc recommended that the 
increase fiom 4 to ^ annas in impoit and evcise duties 
on motor spiiit should be effected and that tlie proceeds 
of additional dut^ should be credited to a separate Road 
Dcxclopnicnt Fund for cvpcnditiire on road development 
The rerommendation lias been earned out by the Govern- 
ment 

Servants of India Society was founded bj the late 
Mr Gopal Kiishna Goldialc on June ra, 1905, to 
traai men prepared to devote their lives to the cause 
of the country in a 1 eli^ious spirit Three years, in studv 
and trnininpr, aic spent in the Society’s Home at Poona, 
anil two moic, as fiscd later on, makinp a five years’ prob 
atinn A iiieiiibtr has to plcdpe that thecoiintr5' will al- 
vvajs be first in his tliouRhts, and that he will regard all 
Indians as brothers and will w'oi k for the advancement of 
all, without distinction of caste and creed The Society 
li.is Its headquarters at Poona and branches in Bombay, 
Madias, Allahabad and Nagpur, with sub branches at 
Calicut, Maimalorc, Lucknow, Lahore and Cuttock After 
Ml Gokhale's death the Rt Hon’ble V S Srinivasa Sastn 
vv IS chosen as the head of the Society At present Mr 
G K Dev'dlinr is the President 

Shipping India’s industrial development cannot be 
acliiev ed until and unless hci ship building industry is 
uiidcrLikcn in nght earnest, and India’s Natioral Mcrcan 
tilcMniinc is firmly established as that of Japan, Canada, 
USA and Australia It is admitted on all hands that 
this has been an essential factor in the industrial success 
of England and other nations There is enough proof 
to show that India occupied the proud position of being 
the "Queen of tlic Eastern Seas” for many centuries Her 
colonising activities in Java, Sumatra and other lands 
offer abundant proof of her extensive sea borne trade that 
brought her valuable merchandise to the markets of the 
Roman World The ai t of ship building and the science 
of navigation ovei vast seas, even without a compass, was 
well known to our ancestors Even half a century ago, 
India had her shipping and her crafts wcie seen at ni my 
intei national ports Ihe ships of Bombay were once' 
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recognised to be more durable than, and superior to, those 
built in England Shmjt was the first man who encour- 
aged ship-building in the Maharashtra (the Deccan) At 
the time of the Peshwas, the Maratha sliip builders w'ere 
famous for their works The Marathas had their docks 
dl the ports of Bijaydrug, Colaba, Sindhudrug, Ratna- 
giri and Anjalbel A ship built under the superinten- 
dence of the great Maratha Admiral, Angre, carried 4,000 
tons There were 16 to 75 guns m e\ erj ship Under another 
Maratha Admiral, Ananda Rao Dhulapa bj name, there 
were fifty large wai -ships each of which had 300 to 400 sol- 
diers who fought from the ships Today this great industry 
IS dead and goods are mostly transported in foreign \ essels 
The yearly price we pay foi transport amounts to 23 
crores of rupees There is no maritime country in the 
world which is widiouta shipping of its own and which 
depends so completely on foreigti aid in maintaining its 
intercourse w ith the other nations ov erseas as is India 
The Mercantile Manne Committee appointed recently re- 
commended —(a) Indian Evecutii e Officers and Engineers 
should be trained in India and not in England (bl A 
national school should be established (c) Coasting trade 
should be resen ed by a system of licenses (d) The 
Roval Indian Manne and Pilot Sen ices should be Indian- 
ized fe) One of tlie existing Bntish lines should be 
purchased by Go\ernment in order to afford opportu- 
nities to Indians to extend the Mercantile Manne (f) 
Protection to ship-owners and ship-builders should take the 
form of bounties, cheap loans and guarantee of Govei n- 
ment work In 1923 the Government established the Train- 
ing Ship Dufferm to give training in seamanship to Indians 
The ship IS the only institution of its kind in India and 
draws cadets from all parts of the country' Under the 
scheme for the trainmg of Indians as marine engineers, 
nine scliolarships, each of theralue of £240 per annum, 
are granted by the Government 

Sikhs (By Prof Pniam Stngh) The Sikhs number 
about 4 millions and reside in the central distncts of 
the Puiyab Majority of them hie m the Milages and 
are engaged m agncultural pursuits Quite a large 
number enlist as soldiers in llie army and haie fought 
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bravely at many fronts in the Great Wat They are 
very couiaaeous, simple and illiterate people and make 
very good mechanics, carpenters and ait sans 

The Sikh doctrines have been derived from the 
parent faith Hinduism and Sikhs should be legarded as 
reformed or protestant Hindus, their manners and 
customs being much in common They inter inairy and 
intei dine with the Hindus, but they do not wear the 
Sacred Thread, nor do they worship the idols They had ten 
Gurus Guru Nanak, Angad, Amardas, Ramdas, Aijandev, 
Har Goiind, Harrai, Harkwhan, Tegh Bahadur and 
Guru Gobind Singh, the last having given them this 
distinctne shape by enjoining on them the keeping of 
the five K’s viz Keshas (hair), Kanga (comb), Kirpan 
(sword), Kara (iron bracelet), and Kachha (knickers) 
Their sacred book the Adt Granlh is a collection of 
devotional hymns arranged in order of Mohdlhs (Gurus) 
and composed in rags or meters set to Indian music 
Tlie hymns of the medieval saints like Kabir, Namdev, 
Farid, Dadu and Sanda have also been incorporated 
The si\th Guru who became friendly with the Moghul 
Emperor Jehangir used to wear two swords, one 
representing the pin (religious head) and the other mm 
(temporal head) of Siklis Offeiings began to pour in and 
the Sikhs became a menace to the State, thus leading to 
bittei persecution Guru Tegh Bahadur was martyred in 
Delhi and his son and successor. Guru Gobind Singh, 
suffered much and had to sacrifice his four dear sons for 
securing religious and political freedom for his people 

After Guru Gobind Singh, the Sikhs raised a few inde- 
pendent but small principalities under some Chiefs and 
they came to be known as Misals which later were con- 
solidated into a short lived empire under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the "Lion of the Punjab ” Internecine quarrels 
and lack of leadership brought the Sikh power to an and 
and meanwhile the annexation of the Puniab in 1849, put 
an end to Sikh supremacy At present Sikhs consUtute an 
important minority community and ai e engaged in reform- 
ing their Giirdwaras which had become seats of corrup- 
tion and jobbery 
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Tariff The customs tariff of India is lartrely a 
revenue tariff Articles such as agricultural im- 
plements and dairj’ appliances which are considered 
111 tlie Intel est of the country, are admitted dutj 
free or at special low rates The duty on niadiiiier3 is 
ro per cent and on steel and railway goods is '/s per cent 
Luxuries pay higher duties Protective duties are imposed 
on certain goods as recommended b\ tlie Tanff Board At 
present cotton textile, steel, bamboo, paper, match and sugar 
enjoy protection The Viceroy under tlie Safeguarding of 
Industries Act has the power to raise customs duties on 
any goods if he finds at anj' time that the local industrj 
IS menaced by foreign competition 

Telegraph Thefiist telegraph hue in India was 
opened between Calcutta and Diamond Ha 1 hour in 
1851 Today theie are 10,066 telegraph offices 
These include 4274 combined post and telegraph 
offices and 5,641 raihvaj offices In addition, 9,288 post 
offices are authorised to accept telegrams foi despatch 
by post to the nearest telegraph office India communi- 
cates with other countries by means of cables which are 
landed at Bombay' and Madras and by a cable running 
up the Persian Gulf to Iraq from Karachi Land line con- 
nections are maintained via Peshawar with Afghanistan, via 
Moulmem with Siam, via Bhamo with Chinn Beam service 
between India and United Kingdom was opened in 1927 The 
telegraph offices in 1932-33 dealt with more than 15 million 
telegrams, both foreign and Indian 

Telephone The Government maintains 317 
telephone exchanges witli 19,025 straight line connections 
and 408 extension telephones There are also 383 inde- 
pendent non-exchange systems witli 930 connections Tele- 
phone trunks connect most of the principal tow’ns in Upper 
and Central India In 1932 Bombay was linked witli Madras 
by telephone On May 1, 1933 radio telephone service 
between India and England was inaugurated Now it is 
possible for India to nng up England, USA, Canada 
Austialia, South Africa and other countnes But tlie 
cnarges are v'ery high The charge for conversation to 
places III England, Scotland and Wales is Rs 80 foi 3 
uniiutes, every additional minute costing Rs 26 ii-o 
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Temperance In India the habit of dnnkinpr is of com* 
pnratnely recent Riowth In ancient India drinking was 
ti eated as a heinous offence and was severely punished In 
fact the religions of the Hindus and Buddhists have con 
demned di inking Islam and “Zend Avesta” of the Pars s 
hate enjoined temperance But today there are about 4^,035 
liquor shops spread all o\er the country The total 
amount of counli y liquor consumed in a year is estimated 
at 62,09,758 gallons Liquor is the mortal enemy 
of peace, the dispoiler of men and terror of w'omen, the 
cloud that shadows tlie face of children, the demon that 
has dug numbeiless graves Alcohol is responsible foi 
ihout 50 per cent of enme, 30 per cent of insanity and 40 
per cent of paupensm The States of Bhopal, Limbdi, 
laswan and Bhawnagar have sacrificed e\cise revenue 
and adopted prohibition This should be an object lesson 
to the Britisli Government in India The Government 
should know that if once saved from the curse of dnnk, the 
capacity on the part of tlie people to bear taxation w'ould 
increase, so that rei enue from other sources ivould expand 
and more than make up for tlie loss of excise. This revenue 
IS after all blood money This lucrative piactice represents 
the life, tears, the agonies of thousands of wudows and orph- 
ans left to struggle alone witli poverty, husbands and fathers 
having gone down prematurely into the drunkard’s gra\ e 
One of the objections of the Government to introduce legis 
lation IS that even if adopted,it will never successfully prohibit 
drinking The fear that prohibtion may be violated is not 
a just reason fo, wath holding legislation tc stamp out a 
recognised evil India wants neither drink nor drugs 
Opium which deadens finer sensibilities and weakens the 
nerves must ilsobc suppressed 

Theosophical Society Theosophy was promulgated 
in 1875 by a Russian lady, Helena Petroona Blavalsky, 
who issued a voluminous work, “ Isis Unreiled,” whicli she 
claimed she had written under divine inspiration The* 
basts of her doctrine was the Hindu theorj of reincarnation, 
governed bj deeds, ICot iitci This attracted the attention 
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of Colonel Okott, an Amencaii, who, soon after his con- 
version, came to India and de\ oted his time to the propaj^a- 
tion of theosophj Colonel Olcott’s fust lecture was gi\en 
in Bombay on Idai ch 23, ^S8o and the Indian section of the 
1 heosophical Society was formed on 27tli December of 
that year AVhen Madame Blaiatski died, Colonel Olcott^ be- 
came the President of tlie Soaet^ It is said a copy of fsis 
Uineiled’ w.as mven b\ the late Mr \V T Stead to Mrs An- 
nie Besant to review it for one of his journals She became 
fascinated, gave up all her work and dedicated her life to 
spreading tlie new philosophy, making India her home 
She became the President of the Theosophical Society in 
1907, following the deatli of Colonel Olcott The Society 
has Its headqiiarteis at Adyar in Madras and 364 lodges 
all ov er the country The total number of members is 
5,536, of whom nearly 700 are ladies The Society main- 
tains several schools and colleges Mr George Arundale 
was elected President in June, 1934 

Towns There are 2,573 towns in India containing 11 
per cent of the total population Of tlie towns only 38 have 
an indiv idual population exceeding one lakh The percen- 
tage of ui ban population ranges from 3 4 percent in Assam 
to 22 6 in Bombay Compared to this tlie urban population 
in the U S A is 49 percent, in Northern Ireland 5° 8 
cent, in France 53 7 percent, in Canada 562 percent and 
in England and Wales 80 percent 


JVumbei oj Towns 


Towns 

Towns having 100000 and ovei 
Tow ns having ii0,000 to 100,000 
Towns having 20030 to 50 000 
Towns having 100 0 to 20 000 
Towns having 5,000 to 10,000 
Towns having under 5 000 


2575 

3S.9S5427 

33 


G5 

4,572,113 

268 


513 


937 

6,99-2,832 

674 



31 

2.7 

13 

23 

Z1 

o 

6 


Trade and Commerce The commercial spint of 
Indians dates back to the earliest times In die first cen- 
tury B C, India enjoy ed an extensiv e trade with Rome. 
Spices, precious stones, muslins and otlier cotton goods 
formed the chief articles of export, while imports consisted 
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chiefly of ffold and sil\cr, the \ahic of which amounted to 
£ 458,000 a jear For ncaih 300 years after the establish 
inent of Eiiropenn coinmereial houses lieic in the i6th 
century, India continued to export manufactures inainij 
In tlie middle of 17th century she sui>plied to Euiope du- 
inonds, pearls, cloth, muslins, ehintz, brocades, carpets, 
spices, diURS, suqar and tobacco Even the steel employed in 
the famous Damascus blades came fioin the kinfidom of 
Golkonda lJut since about r86o, India has become a mere 
expoiter of raw mateiials and a huge conaurnci of foicign 
manufactures 

IMPORTS 


Tlio foIloM ing table shows Uio coinpnratne importnneo of the 
pTiiicIpnl arlicloa imported Into BrlUsli India — 


(In dtouiands of Rupees) 


eiOtton niKl cotton goods 
Xuchiuer^ and millw ork 
^fcliils and ores 
Oils , ^ 

Silk, raw and manufactures 

In^ruments, apparatus and iippllnncis 

Vehicles 

Hnrdw are 

Wool, raw and manufactures 

Pro\ Islons and Ollmun’o stores 

Poper and pasteboard 

Cbcmicnls 

D\os 

LiquiTs 

jtubber 

Dnigsand medicines 
tapices 

Ghis.-, and gluRsw arc 
Prulls and vogclublts 
Tobacco 

Paints and pointer's materials 



Soap 

Salt 


1!)3>8J 

Percentage 

of total 
imports of 
meichnndise 
In t9H2-9:) 

Uj,uS,o4 

2o7I 


79b 

a78,4') 

7M 


5b3 

1,33,37 

827 

‘152,87 

810 

3,81,77 

200 

8.81,34 

288 

209,*22 

2 26 

2,00,17 

223 

2,93,87 

2 21 

2,8b 45 

210 

271,26 

204 

2,50,48 

189 

225,70 

170 

1,'1<),05 

1 60 

1,85,83 

1 40 

1,7260 

1 30 

1,42 47 

107 

1,1b, 57 

88 

911, <14 

73 

02,19 

GO 

84,21 

03 

S3 04 

03 

82,bl 

03 

78.90 

GO 
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(In ihmtsaitds of Rupees) 



1932-33 

Percentage 
of total 
imports of 
merchandise 
in 1932-33 

Buildiiijr and engineenn{r materials 

77,85 

58 

stationeiv 

72,3b 

54 

Grain, pulse and iloiir 

70,93 

51 

Hnberdnslierj and millinery 

67 80 

51 

Toilet lequiEites 

68,14 

44 

Belting for machinery 

6286 

40 

Jlanures 

62,89 

40 

Boots and shoes 

51,77 

39 

Wood and timber 

61,44 

38 

Baithenwaio and porcelain 

49,66 

3S 

Tea chests 



Tojs and requisites for games 

Books, printed etc 

■i 

35 

35 

Arms, ammunition and militaiy store 

t 44,14 

1 S3 

Tea 

1 '34,63 

27 

Jen ellery, also plates of gold and silver 

34,43 

26 

Bobbins 

28,57 


Umbrellas and fittings 

27.77 

21 

Tallow and stearline 

24,65 

18 

Cutlery 

24,27 

19 

Gums and resins 

23,63 

18 

Paper making materials 

2,09 

17 

Pnrnitnre and cabinetware 

17,65 

14 

Pla\, raw and maunlactnres 

1675 

13 

Animals liMng 

14,79 

11 

Pish (e-vclndmg canned fisli) 

13,66 

10 

Jute and jnte goods 

13,49 

10 

Clocks and watches and parts 

12,76 

ao 

Coal and coke 

9,63 

08 

klatcbes 

52 

01 

All other articles 

10,31,73 

778 

Total tahti, ok Ijipobts 

132,68,43 

100 
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EXPORTS 

The tollo« Iiifr Inbln slio ws Oio aoinparativo 
principal nrUtlos cviiortcil from British India 


iinportanco of the 


(In thoiuands of Rupees ) 



1932-33 

Pcrcoiitiigo 
of total 
cxpoiU of 
mcichandiBO 
In 19.52-3.9 

1 lull ran 

9,73,0.1 

7 ao 

1 Jute, inniiufitUiros 

21,71,18 

10 10 

1 I'oUon, inn mid nnsto 

20,00,95 


1 Collou mnnufaLluiub 

B!?*,!! 

249 

Tin 

17 15,28 

1290 

llrnln pulso and llour 

IB, 07 09 

12.11 

SloiN 

1190 08 

8 51 

liiitllicr 

4,70 42 

300 

Jileliila iind ores 

4,0.8.18 

8 51 

I lidts niid skins, raw 

2,70,87 

2 09 

Piirnflm na\ 

Ollcukts 

2,01,88 

1,90,61 

162 

148 

Wool, raw und mnnufnclurcs 

1,91,10 

144 

Eno 

1,2421 

01 

Coffee 

1,00,81 

83 

Tobacco 

77111 

68 

l);i LltiR and tanning substances 

77,43 

67 

Spices 

72,33 

55 

1 odder, bmn and pollards 

70,29 

68 

I'rnlts und vcgolnblcs 

09,52 

53 

Coir 

00,24 

45 

Wood and Ibnbor 

50,18 

42 

Oils 

53,70 

41 

lisli (excluding canned flsb) 

45,71 

85 

Coal and coke 

44,10 

33 

Bones for iiinnufnclurlng pnrios 

34 82 

2b 

Provisions and oilman’s scores 

^2 

25 

Jfoinp, raw 

32,10 

24 

Mica 

01,62 

24 

Drugs and medicines 

81,20 

24 

Flbr'd for Iirushes und brooms 

2102 

18 

Munnres 

20,89 

16 

Bristles 

13,05 

10 

Sttltputro 

1220 

09 

Opium 

11,25 

08 

Animals, living 

19,10 

08 

BoilcliiiK und enfjlneorliifr niatonnis 
other than of Irooj slocl oi wood 


07 

Apnniol 
llnbbor, raw 

8£3 

07 

8,78 

07 
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(In tJioujunds of Rupees) 



1932'33 

i'errentago 
of total 
imports 
met cliaudise 
in 19d2-H3 

Cordage and rope 

7,74 

Ob 

Candles 

4,7-4 

04 

Silk, raw and inanutactnrcs 

3,18 

02 

Horns, tips etc 

2,48 

02 

Sugar 

2,10 

02 

Tallow , stearlne and w ax 

197 

01 

All other articles 

2,70,65 

2 01 

Total Value oj Exports 

1,32,40,67 

100 


Unemployment prevails m India to an alarminR 
evtent No official statistical record is maintained, but 
according to Mt Jamnadas Mehta, delegate to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, including the peasantr3, indus- 
trial classes and the middle classes, no less than 40 millions 
of people aie either wholly or partly unemployed Accord- 
ing to the Census Officer the educated unemployed number 
15309, of whom more than 2,000 are graduates and moie 
than 11,000 matriculates The number of educated un- 
emploj'cd according to degrees as given in the Census Repoi t 


of 1931, IS as follows — 

Bntish degrees, 30 M A 113 

Continental degrees 3 M Sc 41 

American degrees 8 Legal 149 

Other Foreign degrees 5 B Eng or L C E 42 

Judmn deg! ccs B T. or L T 35 

Medical degree 15+ Intermediate 284 

Agricultural 149 Matnc ii,3i7 

Commerce lu Non-qualified i,457 


Villages Thcie are 696,831 villages in India con- 
taining 89 per cent of the people It w ould take a person, 
MSiting one village a daj, 1909 years to cover all the \illa- 
ges of India Till recently these Milages w'cie miniature re- 
publics E\ cn long before the Clinstian era they had their 
\ Padchayats — ^miniature Parliaments elected by people 
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These institutions were so firmly established in the soil 
that despite all wars and forays, they lived on till the 
British came and officials put their meddlinp nose in the 
villapeis’ affaiis, changed this and changed that, sapping 
tlic foundations of village democracy Attempts are, how- 
ever, now being made to revive the ancient institutions 111 
the villages In tliose good old days a village had a 
temple situated in the middle of the village TJie houses 
were built in a cii cle or square round tlie temple, each 
row of houses being surrounded by a garden or vegetable 
y.u d Every village was self contained and supplied all its 
needs 

Zoroastrianism Zoroaster preached about 1,000 B 
C Mjgnii pi lests added a ntual and created a new reh 
gion in Persia But when Muslims conquered Peisia 
Zoroastrianism was prosenbed Then a great' company of 
"Zorastnan Pilgrim Fathers” left tJieir land and came into 
India for shelter They landed at Sanjan, a village in Gujiat 
" Haute Hmdustant a Yat Bas/nut" “We will be friends to 
the whole of India,” prbmised the Parsee Dastur, who led 
the pilgrims, before King Jaidev Raii'a, who allowed them to 
settle down m Ins ten itory but on thi ee conditions, namely, 
they should adopt Hindu customs, as far as possible, ' and 
dress their women like Hindus, they should adopt the 
language of Gujarat and they should give up use of the 
arms Later, the Parsees were permitted to erect their first 
fire temple at Sahjan TheParsis to day number a little over 
a lakh They are scattered all, over Ipdia, but a large 
majority are to be found in Bombay Though small in 
nimibei the Parsis have played a great part in the building 
up of modem India They have been pioneers in trade 
and commerce and industry, and have taken no mean pai t in 
the nationalist movement 
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Position of Women in India 


[ By Mts Brtjlal Neht u J 
The reliprion and culture of ancient India assigned to 
women a higher place than that accorded to them any- 
where else m contemporary history In the Hindu hierar- 
chy, there are more goddesses than gods, and all the forces 
aie represented in the form of a female Thus mother 
hood or love is worshipped in the form of the goduess 
Durga, knowledge in the form of Saraswati, wealth in that 
of Lakshmi, power as Shakti, and so on Moreover, the 
idea of the essential unity of the two sexes is so strong m 
I-iindu philosophy and culture that one is looked upon as 
incomplete without the other The wife is such an essen- 
tial part of the life of the husband that he is not entitled to 
perforin any religious rites unless he is accompanied 
by her The devout Hindu ne\er thinks of mention- 
ing tlie name of Rama without Sita, or that of Knshna 
witliout Radluka 

WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Women have even been the recipients of revelations, 
and mtlie Rig Wn and other SJniiiios several hyr-ns 
are asenbed to women Rishis Hindu mythology tells of 
many super women, the inspiring deeds of whose life history 
still form die subjects of stones told to children These 
religious conceptions and tradihons are not merely fossi- 
lised relics of pre histone niytliology They form the 
background of everyday life and determine the men- 
tality of the men and women of India Generally speak- 
ing one may say tliat sex prejudice does not exist in India, 
and It IS largely due to the influence of these traditions 
that tins IS so The disabilities from which Hindu women 
suffer today are not the result of any ideas of 
suoenonty or inferiority in relation to the sexes, but they 
are the consequences of a combination of circumstances, 

the most important of which IS the dash between different 

cStures This clash brought about an exaggerated desire 

m the minds of people to cling to and to preseive the good 

points they valued m their civilization making die social 
rigid and unyielding winch refused to change even 
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under changed circumstances Jhuswlnle foreign impact 
caused partial disintegration, social conseri atism led to the 
degenei ation of a system which, in its pi ime, was one of the 
best the woi Id has ever seen 

To understand the position of tiie Hindu woman, it 
IS necessary to consider the fundamental prin'ciples upon 
which Hindu society was built For in tiiose principles, 
sacrificing as they do indnidual liberty to group welfare, 
lies the main cause of some of the disabilities fiom which 
she IS siiffenng Wh' re% er a clash occurs between these 
two interests, the freedom of die individual, regardless of 
sex, IS invariably sacrificed 

The joint family and the \ illage system of the Hindus are 
apt examples of the above statement, foi in them individual 
ownership of property did not exist, and the pniiaple of 
each one, accoi ding to his needs and not accoi ding to his 
ineiits, was upheld, Ment was considered only where rank 
and position of ptfier were concerned, and merit consisted 
not in the capacity to make money but to develop moral 
qualities and to achieve self-sacrifice and self-effacement 

“In the East,” says sister Nixedita, ‘'enfranchisement is 
always primarily religious and moral, not political Power, 
CIVIC and national, is the direct effect of the 
higher Consciousness, ne\ er its cause.” This being the case, 
moral and spiritual development was most valued bv tlie 
people, and it is in this field alone that perfect freedom 
was accorded to the indiiidual Nothing, not even Ae 
family, is allowed to come in the way of a personas moral 
piogiess The individual is allowed perfect freedom to 
choose his own path of spiritual deielopment, even though 
It entails the sacrifice of all ofiier interests Yet in this, 
the most highly honoui ed sphere of human activity, men 
and women were accorded absolute equality Women, 
equally with men, were free to follow religious practices 
and obserx’ances There was no prejudice against their 
acquisition of know'ledge, secular or spiritual In the 
ancient Ashrams of Rishis, which occupied tlie place of the 
present day Uimersities, women students xvorked side by 
side witn men Many instances from our ancient literature 
go to prove tins fact That Shakuntala met Dushyanta 
in one such Ashram is well known to the lovers of 
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hteratui e Thus women were free to acquire knowledge 
and merit, and no positions, howevei Iiigli, \\ere ex'er 
refused to them on the score of se\, if they otlierwise 
deserved them The evamples of Gaigi, Maitn 
and othei-s siiow tliat there ha\ e been women in our 
history whose superior leai ning and wisdom 111 Metaphysics 
were acknowledged by the most learned Rishis of their 
times, in public discourses and in the presence of great 
assemblies Even in the dr> realm of Mathematics, 
Lilai all’s name stands out pioniinently Mira Bai’s poetry 
has stood the test of centui les In administration, the names 
of Ahalya Bai and Cliand Bibi aie still remembered In 
valour and ai t of wai , the deeds of Rajput women have 
supplied some of the most brilliant pages in the history of 
the world Todd, the great historian of Rajasthan, has said 
dial nowhere else in the world have w'omen played such 
a prominent part on the battlefield as in Rajputana 

India has passed through many vicissitudes, through 
good fortune and bad But all through hei changing 
fortunes, for good or for evil, the women of India have 
continued to be a most potent factor in the fabric of society 
And even now'adays, individual greatness is not extinct 
fiom our womanhood In the domain of religion, w'e still 
have, here and there, recluse women, unknown to fame, 
living austere lues in far off holy places or in scantily 
populated villages or on the heights of the snow clad 
Himalayas Wc still have women poets, authors, writers, 
administrators of States, some of wliom are even known 
outside the boundaries of their own hnd 

ILLITERATE BUT NOT UNCULTURED 
Women who have attained such eminence are natu 
rally very few 98 per cent of India's women aie now 
illiterate Bat this illiteracy does not mean that they are 
wholly uneducated or uncultured The culture which 
these women have can only be felt and understood by 
those who know their language and can exchange ideas 
with them There is not a single Hindu woman belonging 
to any caste who does not know the stories of the great 
epics of India, the Rmmyana and the Mahabhat ata, and 
who has not, to some extent, taken to heart the lessons 
taught in them As one watches a crowd of -such women. 
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dressed m their most wonderful combination of bnght 
colours, of green, red and jellon, glowing in tlie bnght 
lays of India’s warm sun, as they come from their sacred 
bath in the Ganges, one cannot but realise their inherent 
cultuie It IB obvious that all illiterate w omen do not re- 
present the same degree of culture There are towns- 
women, country' women, peasant women, housewives, W'age- 
earning and factory women The degree of their culture 
vanes according to then en\ ironments 
SOCIAL POSITION 

Socially the position of w oman, if tested by Western 
standards of equal rights with man, is unsatisfactory But 
the Indian w'oinan possesses ' dc facto' nghts which are 
denied to her ' dc jta c ' In spite of the fact that her legal 
right in her husband’s property is only confined to main- 
tenance, It 13 a common rule of practice in India, that after 
the mother, the wife is the sole arbiter of household ex- 
penditure Especially in the middle and poor classes m 
all castes, now that the joint family system is breaking up, 
the whole income of the husband goes into the hands of the 
wife, on whose discretion mostly' depends its evpenditure. 
In all domestic matters, a Hindu w'oinan enjoys great 
authority As a motlier the reterence and love bestow'ed 
on her by her sons is exemplary. The mother’s tradition- 
al authority o\er the household may be waning now, 
but tlie love and reverence she receives is just the same, 
and little can yet be done in the house w'lthout her ap- 
proval In caste matters she IS the determinmg factor She 
arranges marriages, performs ceremonies and is of para- 
mount importance m all caste functions True enough, she 
IS not much in prominence in social functions attended by 
Europeans, but it must be remembered that those functions 
do not represent the true life of India 
PURDAH 

Social intercourse between men and women has never 
been so free in the East as it is in the West today ; and 
though the seclusion of women in India has been a custom 
of recent growth a reserve between the tw'o sexes has al- 
V ays c Nisted That reserve exists throughout India at the 
> present time, but the actual ‘ purdah ' sj'stem, or seclusion 
of women, IS restricted to a very small area and even 
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smaller porceimpte of the total number of women It is 
\ cry difficult to pivo fipures as to the numbei of women 
who observe ‘/wi/fl/i’ for none aic available Conjectures 
have been made by different people with \aryiiig results, 
but there are no data by which their fipures can be checked 
Howeier, there are very few provinces in India, «here 
'/>ui dah' IS observed by Hindu women The m hole of 
the southern, western and central Indn is absolutely free 
from this i icious custom Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
the United Provinces, Rajpiitana, Sindh and the Frontier 
Province are the only 'purdah' proiinces, and the deptree 
to w Inch It is observed in these pro\ inccs varies widely 
Even 111 these provinces, it is nominal m the villages 
and unknown amongst the poorer classes TJiere is a 
very strong movement for its abolition amongst the modern 
educated section of the people Propaganda against it is 
being carried on through the press and the platform and 
wheresoever it exists it is rapidly breaking down Fhcie 
IS not a town in the ‘purdah ’ ridden ai eas todaj , where 
you do not come across many women who have discarded 


It would, however, be wrong to suppose that behind 
the Purdah there is absolute ignorance As it is a custom 
observed by the compaccatively well to do classes the 
culture, education and, sometimes, the learning of the /Vorfh/i 
women are surprising indeed We have women graduates 
who come to the conv'ocation halls with tbeir veils on to 
receiv e their degrees of Masters of Arts The eloquence 
of speech of some of these ladies on public platforms 
would do credit to any assembly We have authors, 
editors and orj^anisers of movements amongst them 
Nevertheless it is a great disability, and with the awakening 
of women, the movement against it is gaming strength, and 
in a very few years we hope to see the end of the system 
The effect of the recent political struggle on this 
custom has been most wonderful It has achieved in 
practically no time that which was not possible by decades 
of hard work Thousands of women who were up till 
then too orthodox to come out from behmd the veil, 
willingly threw it aside to make their contnbution to the 
movement Some Mauraii Rajput women among 
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whom the strictest followers of this custom are found, are 
supposed to have replied when questioned on tins point,' 
that social regulations and leslrictions weie binding only 
in normal times and not ui times of cpisis Even a great 
many Mohammedan women discarded the veil to join the, 
niovenment Once the women have expcnenced the joys 
of freedom, is it conceivable that they will go, back to the* 
life of seclusion again ? Sui ely, tliousands of these women 
have freed themselves foi evei 

EARLY MARRIAGE 

The time of tlie origin of the practice of early niari lage, 
IS uncertain but it is obvious that it was adopted to facilitate 
the smooth working of the joint family To enable a girl 
willingly to absorb liei self into her husband's family, to keep 
Its liaimony intact, it was necessary that the girl should be 
brought under its influence early in life She was bi ought 
into the family by marriage, was trained into its ways and ^ 
learnt to love her husband’s relations more than her blood 
relations She was kept there as she would be in a school ^ 
and was never allowed to undertake the responsibility of. 
married life before she was mature enough to do it A 
second ceremony known jn different parts* of India by 
different names was invariably performed before the girl 
undertook such responsibilities The number of girls who 
are married before they complete their fifteenth year is , 
estimated to be 50 per cent by the Age of Consent 
Cqmmittee, but it should nevmr be foi gottert. that in the 
large majority of cases, even at the present time, tins 
marriage is only nomiijal , , 

The second ceremony, is still celebri^ted and, in most 
cases, after the girl js mature But there is no, denying tlie , 
fact that, In the circumstances that obtain at ^ present, early 
marriage has a most baneful effect on the growth of tlie 
whole nation, much more so on the worhen „ 

' UNEQUAL MARRIAGE 
The worst victims of- the custom” pf ^ early marriage 
are the girls wno are” married to widowers, as in this case, , 
the disparity of age between l;he couple' affects the health , 
of the girl most adversely ,A, demaijd ^ is being put. for- 
,, ward by the adv'anced women of the country to prohibit 
' such mairiages by law, and a resolution' to that effect was , 
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passed at the 1930 sittinp of the Al! India Women’s 
Confeience Such a law has already been passed m 
Baroda where man lapes between pirW below the age of 
18 and men o^cr tlie age of 50 have been forbidden Sucli 
marrisres have not only beenpiade punishable witli impiison 
ment but com ts are authonscd to issue injunctions against 
their performance Laws on the same lines have been 
passed in some otliei Indian States also 

CHILD MARRIAGE ACT 

After the establishment of the British Couits of Justice, 
when the Hindu and Mohammedan laws were Teplaced by 
the British peii.il laws in i860, mai ital relation with a wife 
undei the age of 10 j'ears was included under the ofience 
of lape and entailed vtiy sevcie punishment for the 
husband, the most extreme sentence being transportation 
foi life In 1891, the age was raised to 12 years, but this 
law did not w'oik satisfactorilj , as it was found impossi 
ble to pi event an action for which legal sanction had 
alreadj been given by marriage It was, therefore, 
thought necessaiy to adopt direct means of stopping 
tins evil, and the efforts of many years resulted in the 
Child Marriage Resti amt Act being passed by the Legisla 
tine This Act came into force on the ist of April, 
1930 It provides that all marriages below the age of 
14 in the case of the girl and below the age ol r8 in 
the case of the boy are punishal le by law A certain 
section of oithodox Mohammedans and Brahmins have 
been agitating agiinst this Act 

COMPULSORY WIDOWHOOD 

One of the most deplorable results of child marriage 
is the cieation of child or virgin widows Of such widows 
under 15 years of age, the number according to the Census 
Report of 1921, is 396,556 

Compulsory widowhood is not, however, custoniary 
amongst all classes of people It is a custom which 
obtains amongst the Dviias — the twice born only But the 
conduct of the high caste in this, matter is held up as an 
example woi tliy to be followed by the rest of the people, 
and widow re mamage is looked upon with disfavour even 
by those amongst whom it is widely pr.actis^ A law 
permitting such marriages even amongst the Dvijas, has 
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been on the Statute Book since 1856, but though widow- 
re-tnamages take plate every year as a result of the ^ ery 
strong propaganda throughout the country, there is a con- 
siderable prejudice against such marriages The life of 
these widows, no doubt, is hard and barren, but it is fi om 
amongst them, though they ai e unknown to fame, that the 
best specimens of our great culture are produced The 
burning devotion to idealism, the unstinted dedication of 
life to duty, the complete eflacement of self, which is 
seen in the life of a Hindu widow, is not easily found 
elsewhere The tradition and the training of a Hindu 
home succeeds in creating such a mentality that in a 
surprisingly large number of cases such development is 
tlie outcome of an inner urge, and not of outside pressure 

So far, the nucleus of Indian life has been the family, 
and naturally, the family pi or ided the only scope for 
those great qualities But now that Western education 
has given a new onentation to Indian life, the loyalties of 
life are chanring, and the nation is taking tlie place of the 
family Under the changed circumstances, India expects to 
gam immensely by the service of her widows A strong 
movement with this end in view has already been started, 
and 111 all parts of the country, institutions have sprung 
up during the last few years, with the object of training 
widows for different kinds of public work Such institu- 
tions exist in all provinces, and aie doing very good 
work The biggest among them is the Seva Sadan at 
Poona During the last tn^enty years, nurses, school 
mistresses and public workers, now scattered tliroughout 
the countrj', have gone forth from this institution 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

The Hindus hold that marriage is a sacrament, and 
not a ci\ il contract, and by sacrament, they mean a tie 
which once made can never be broken They even hold 
that It endures through death It is said tliat Buddha and 
Yashodhara were husband and wife in many previous 
births and in many forms, before he was born as Buddha 
and married her There are other instances also which 
show the existence of such a belief Perhaps, it is this idea 
\of the spintual connection which is responsible for the exis' 
'nee of sweet harmony between Hindu couples 
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Human happiness is admittedly a state of mind cap- 
able of achievement under many diveise and even opposite 
circumstances Tims, tliough marriages in India, e\ en at 
the present day, are almost always arranged by the parents 
and pxand parents, as a general rule, they are not unhappy 
In fact, in cases where tlie parents are wise and keep 
the best interests of the couple in view, their choice, owing 
to their greater evpenence, has every hkeliliood of turning 
out succes<-ful 

Because marnages are pre arranged, one must not 
think there is no romance in the life of a Hindu Only 
instead of coming before marriage, the romance comes 
aftear marriage Hindu lyrics and love songs arc the 
most touching to be found in any language After the 
burning heat of the proti acted Indian summer, when the 
monsoon breaks and dark, thick clouds o\ ercast the sky, 
and cool breezes refresh the parched up eaith, it is tlien 
tliat tile heart of the devoted wife longs for the union with 
her lord How each flash of lightning, how each drop 
of the w'elcome rain, how each wail of the tropical bird 
stirs her love lit heart, can only be understood by those 
who have had any experience of the perfect understanding 
that exists between the Hindu couple Only he who has 
witnessed the happy faces of young damsels clustered 
together under the thickly foltaged boughs of India’s spread- 
ing trees, and heard the rise and fall of the delicate cadence 
of their love songs in accompaniment witli the movement 
of their swings, can have a glimpse of the abundance of 
pure love that resides in their hearts Truly a Hindu 
woman knows full well w'hat love means 
POLYGAMY 

A Hindu man can marry as many wives as he likes 
According to strict religion, he should marry a second 
w'lfe, only if he has no son by the first But in practice, 
it does not always so happen Second marnages are 
very scarce, due, if to no other reason, to the economic 
responsibilities they entail Still, stray cases do take place 
and the lot of tlie first wife is harder under present condi 
tions than it used to be, for while formerly, it w’as possible 
for tlie two wives to live together amicably m the same 
home. It IS not so now Owing to tlie existence of certain 
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laws pel taming to the lestitution of conjugal riglits, 
the former wife finds it difficult sonietunes to get her due 
share of maintenance from the husband’s income Such 
cases are rare, but the slieer injustice of the latv calls for 
immediate change, and the abolition of polygamj by law is 
another demand of the \iomen of India 

DlVORCn 

Divorce is not allow ed according to Hindu Law, but_ 
the prohibition is binding onlj upon the tliree liighei 
castes Amongst the Shudras, tvho form the majority of 
the population, divorce is legal The Indian mind, e\en 
though educated in the West, has not yet reconciled itself 
to this idea It is, how eier, forming the subject of discus- 
sion III meetings and confei ences, and indeed a Bill advo- 
cating divorce was actually bi ought before the Baroda 
Legislative Council and has recently been passed But 
the question is not yet out of the bounds of controversy 
Even tlie opinion of women differs on the matter There ^ 
IS, liow'cver, a growing opinion for divorce m hard cases 
Religious scriptures are freely quoted, showing tliat it was 
allowed in many conditions A law does e\ist, the Civil Mar 
nage Act, passed m the year 1873, according to which 
couples, marrying under its provisions, may have divorce 
in certain circumstances This Act also prohibits poly- 
gamy But very few people take advantage of its existence 
ECONOMIC POSITION 

Neaily all Hindu women are married sooner or later, ^ 
so very few of them have to resort to earning their own 
hv ehhood The townswomen are for the most part occu 
pied with the care of the children and the work of the 
household But some of the poorer ones have to supple 
ntent their family' income by means- of home industries 
They often do sewing, embroidery, .weaving of gold and 
silver nbbons and practice other handicrafts The pro- 
fession of teaclung in schools and colleges, the legal and 
medical professions and nursmg are all mnov'ations in 
tlie hfe of a Hindu woman Yet thousands hav'e already 
entered the educational line and a few have adopted tlie 
legal and the medical professions The tendency of w omen 
to take .up independent careers is becoming greater and 
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llie proprcss in this line would be quicker if sufficient 
facilities for training existed. 

The village women — about 80 per cent of •our popula- 
tion is rural — do a gi'eat deal of work in the fields ”'ith 
their inen-folk. Except the actual ploughing of the field 
they assist tlieir men in all forms of field labour. 'I'he 
care of the cattle is entirely their business which they 
do with gi'cat zeal and tenderness. On the whole, they 
work for longer hours than their men; for, besides the 
work on the field they have to do their housework and 
look after the children. A small section of women of the 
poorer classes have gone into factories, - or other wage- 
earning occupations, but their number is small'. Generally 
the men who go out to factories from the village leave 
their women behind and come back to their homes aftdr 
they have made some nionej’. 

Approximately 500,000 women are employed in factor- 
ies and from 50,000 to 75,000 in mines. Some women also 
work in tea and cofTcc plantations and some are employed 
in building operations. They have no ' separate unions of 
their own but some of them are members of men’s unions. 
There is little special legislation to protect tlieir interests, 
though tlie Factories Act provides: 

(n) for the prohibirion of employment of women 
at night and 

(b) for the prohibition of their employment in 
certain dangerous processes. 

The Government of India have already decided gradually 
to enforce the prohibition of the eihployment of women 
in underground mines. There exists a Maternity Benefits 
Act which applies to the whole of Bombay, and efforts are 
.being made to extend its application to other parts of India. 
Maternity Hospitals and Nursery Schools have been opened 
in some places by voluntary effort, and in some by, emplo- 
yers. Several Indian women are devoting themselves to 
this field of work. In tlie Bombay Presidency and Bengal 
some occupy responsible offices' in trade unions. ■ The 
Whitley Commission on labour co-opted women assessors 
in all provinces. The All-India Women’s Conference 
have also taken up this work through a Sub-Committee. 
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PROPERTY LAWS 

This bnriRS me to the question of the property rights 
of women Hindu law is so elaborate and complicated 
tliat for a lay person like myself it would be presumptuous 
to make any effort to deal with it in detail But it is so 
essential for my subject tliat I cannot omit to mention 
certain broad principles Hindu Law is a growth of centur- 
ries and its present form is the result of many commen- 
taries on original texts and of rulings given by British 
Courts 

People well versed in the Intncacies of tins law are of 
the opinion that the position of women has been prejudicially 
affected by judicial rulings, in tlie early parts of British 
rule in India This idea has been supported in the report 
of tlie committee recently appointed by the Baroda State 
to investigate into die state of the Hindu Law and to 
recommend w'ays and means to make it more equitable, 
to women Whatev'er the cause, the fact remains that, 
as at present administered, Hindu Law is unjust to the 
interests of woman But a woman is not debarred fiom 
possessing or inheriting propeitj, as is some times errone- 
ously believ'ed There are certain properties which are 
called her Stndhan, to which she has an absolute nght of 
ownership They consist of movable and immova- 
ble property which can be acquired by her from 
different sources These form a long list in the law books, 
chief among them being (i), the jevvellerj' and dowry 
given to her at the time of her marriage and after by her 
parents, husband and other people, (2), anything she 
acquires by her own exertion vts her own earning, {3), 
anything bequeathed to her from her paretntal home Such 
bequest js made under special circumstances, especially 
if the family is not a joint family 

In her husband’s ancestral property she has a limited 
interest 'Whenever m die absence of any direct heirs, 
or on die occasion of the div ision of the family property 
she acquires it, she has only what is called a life interest 
in it She has a full nght to enjoy the income of the 
estate, but she can neither sell nor mortgage it 

At her death the property goes to the reversioners 
She has better chances of acquiring die property if the 
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fnnuK IS div ulcd than if it is joint Besides this, nil through 
her life she has the npht of inniiitciiiincc In the unmarried 
state, the family in which she is born, father, uncle',, 
brothel s, and cousins are lejitally bound to niaiiitain her and 
Rite her a do\\r\ at the time of her in iriiapc , and in the 
iiiaiTitd stale and widowhood, her husband, husband’s re 
htioiis, sons and Rrandsoiis have tlic same lepal responsibi- 
lity i bus she IS proi ided for all through her life 

In praelice, now when radical changes at e being made 
III tlie customs and social institutions of the Hindus, the law 
genenlly worUs unjustly towards women, especially the 
widows and untmrried daughters of the family, boUi of 
whom, more often than not, ha\e to content lliemseivcs only 
with the maintenance allowance On account of this liaid 
ship and on the principle of sev equality, the organised 
women of India haie put forward a demand for the revision 
of propel l> hws which formed the substance of one of the 
mam resolutions passed at the All India Women's Confc 
iciicc at Bombnj 

I should like to mention here that in Malabar and Assam 
the Nair and the Klnsi women, though Hindu, are not 
ROi criied by Hindu Law' Amongst them the matriarchal 
sj stem of inheritance pi e\ ails Fhcir marriage laws also 
difllr from those of the rest of India 

THE INDIAN SI AXES 

Before closing my remarks on the "ocial position of wo 
men, I should like to point out tliat some of llie nd\ anced 
Indian States are far ahead of British India in the matter of 
social legislation for tlie advancement of women and in the 
matter of their education 

1 The Child Marriage Restraint Act was passed m 
Biitish India long after It was passed in Baioda, Mysore, 
Indore and various olhci Indian States 

2 Law prohibiting unequal marriages has been 
passed in Bai oda and some other States but not in British 

India^ Laiv prohibiting the dedication of Dcia Dasis 
has been pissed m Mysore and not m British India 

4 An Act sanctioning du orce amongst Hindus has 
hern passed by the Baroda Legislature but not in British 
India 
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5 Committees for niakiriE: pi oposals to'amend the Hindu 
Law in favour of women as regaids inheritance of property 
ha\ e been set up in Baroda and Mysoi e and not in British 
India 

As repaids literacy amongst women, Travancore has 
17 3 per cent, Cochin has 115 per cent, Baroda has 4 7 
per cent while British India can only boast of having 1 8 
pel cent of literate women 

POLITICAL POSITION 

The particination of the women of India m modern 
political institutions is a new thing Political franchise 
was fiist given to them in the year 1920, after the Mon- 
lague-Chclmsford Refoims It is significant that tins 
political right was not granted by the Southborough 
Committee, which was appointed to deal witli the question 
of general franchise While the Committee were dealing 
with this question, the Indian w'omen’s demand was pressed, 
but tliey thought it discreet to leav'e the matter to the diS' 
,cretion of different legislatures Women have now got 
V otes on the same qualifications as men in all the nine 
major Prdviiices and some Indian States But their voUrg 
^strength IS much less than the voting strength of men 

1 o day several w'omen are members of Municipal Boards 
Many are sen ing on District Boards and Educational Coun- 
cils, and some as Honorary Magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace Women hav e also served on Gov ei nment commissions 
^ich as the Hartog Commission and the Age of Consent 
Committee Women were members of tlie Round Table 
Conference In some of the advanced Indian States also, 
women have been appointed as members of commissions 
and committees 

Two women have been elected as Presidents of the 
Indian National Congress Many have sen ed in All India 
as well as Prov mcial Congress Committees Some have 
^i* 1 ^1 All India Congress Working Committee, 

which has very heavy executive responsibilities m con- 
nection with the political vvoifc of the country 

Aveiy large number of women took part in the 
recent political movement The work of picketing foreign 
cloth and liquor shops was entiielj in tlieir hands 
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Tliousaiids of them served as National Volunteers, manyi 
as Presidents of “Wat Councils” Mr Brailsford, in one of 
Ins articles after his visit to India, said that the one 
tiling which struck him most was the fact that women 
held positions of prominence and power nearly all over 
the country In the towns as in the villages, it was they 
who led the mo\ ement in all capacities "Anyone who ivit 
nesscd the pioccssions of these women dressed in their 
saffron S(7; IS and white blouses, going with deteimination 
in their thousands, proudly carrying the national flags 
in their hands, singing national songs with religious fer 
^our, could not but wonder at their miraculous trans 
formation ” It is all the more surprising to think that the 
bulk of them belonged to the ninety eight per cent of 
India’s illiterate women, and it is the first time that they 
came out of their homes into public life in their masses 

WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

The women’s movement in India IS by no means an 
imitation of the suffrage movement of the West It is a 
mov ement which has for its object the mobilization of the 
general good of the great latent force in the w omanhood of 
tlic nation, which so far lay dormant, at least in relation to 
public work It has met with no opposition from the other 
se\ In fact, the greatest inspirers of this movement have 
been men Leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami 
Dayanand, Justice Ranade and Mahatma Gandhi have 
devoted a great deal of their thought and eneigy to 
remov ing the vanous disabilities of women In fact, the 
women have built up their movement on the foundations 
laid by these great men They have simply taken up the 
thread where these great pioneers of social reform left iL 
riicir fight IS directed against the forces of orthodovy, 
reaction and ignorance, and, not by any means, against 
the other se\ They have amongst IhLir supporters, perhaps. 


as many men as women 

The present insistence of Indian women on equal 
rights witli men is a necessary and passing phase in their 
evolution Then ancient culture teaches them to concern 
themselves mainly with their duties and responsibiliti^ with 
scarcely any Uiought for their rights That they have slightly 
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changed their course of action and have turned their atten- 
tion towards tlie attainment of tlieir t ights does not indi 
cate a change of mentality 1 hey have to do it because 
the conviction has come home to them that they cannot 
discharge their responsibilities as conceived at the present 
time unless they have acquired complete freedom and 
equality widi men The demand for equal rights of 
inheritance, of equal moral standard, of equal marnage laws 
IS not founded on any base desire for self-aggrandisement, 
but on a desire to acquire that strength and opportunity 
without which a full discharge of their enlarged duties and 
Dhat Ilia is not possible 

Under the changed ciicumstances, with greater rights 
and larger opportunities, the women of India hope 
to undertake new duties and to discharge them with the 
same spirit of dedication which is their ancient heiitage 
from time immemorial 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The position of women in ancient India was 
very exalted and honourable They were taught to read 
and write, and given training in music, dancing and 
other allied arts The unnatural custom of child marriage 
was unknown , the girls married only after they had attained 
tlieir youth They selected their own husbands and fieely 
moved about, taking part in sacrifices, etc There was no 
religious obligation that girls should be married, and we find 
examples of spinsters and unwedded women sages The 
women were on a footing of perfect equality with men, and 
it ts tiifci esimg to note that ladies were eligible foi election 
and a lady was a membei of a Committee of Justice ” 

Louisjaccohot, the celebrated French author of the 'Bible 
in India’, says that "India of the Vedas entertained a respect 
for women amounting to worship, a fact which we seem 
little to suspect in Europe when we accuse the extreme 
East of having denied the dignity of woman and of having 
only made of her an instrument of pleasure and of passive 
obedience Here is a civilisation which you cannot deny to 
be older than your own which places the woman on a 
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level with man and gives her an equal place in the family 
and in society” 

"The wife and husband being equal hah es of one 
substance are equal in every respect, tlierefoie, both 
should join and take equal parts in all works, religious and 
seculai”, says Rig Veda Another featuie of the 
ancient Hindu teaching is that tliere is no "Deva,’ without 
the corresponding "Devi” These two are inseparable, 
indivisible, the dual manifestation of one life, of one being 
EDUCATION 

Hindu scnptures show that women were given the 
highest education in ancient times They were able to 
hold their own m philosophical and literary discussions with 
the most eminent scholars of the times Gargayi and Mait- 
rayi are names well known for their learning Aryan 
women had access to all the branches of learning, 
were scholars, Vedic teachers, evponents of Shastras, 
participants in Yoga and the sacred duties There were te\t 
books on the law written by them, and there were women 
charioteers, warriors and councillors 

In the Bhaktiviiaya, we read of women being not only 
poets, but also being well versed in chemistry, astronomy 
and tile science of metals A cousin of the great King 
Asoka, Sangamitra, went to Ceylon and founded a school 
of philosophy there, and it is stated that many women of 
Ceylon were tlius made proficient in tlie arts 

In the Mahabharata we read of Sulabha, the 
great woman Yogi, who came to the court of King Janaka 
and showed wonderful powers and wisdom, which she 
acquired through the practice of Yoga This shows that 
women were allowed to practise Yoga 
WARRIORS 

As early as 2000 b c- Hindu women were 
allowed to go to the battlefields Sarama, one 
of the most powerful women of her day. was sent by her 
husband in search of robbeis She discovered their hiding 
place and afterwards destroyed them Kaikeyi, Sathiaya 
bhama and Padmasini are famous names in Indian history for 
their heroic courage A princess of North India led an army 
to the south and founded the city of Madura in South India 
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SOCIAL FREEDOM 

There is also amijlc CMdcnce to slio« 
that women enjoyed full ficcdoni of mo\cn)cnt In 
Rama’s famous statement to Xhblushana he states 
that neither liouses nor \ estmenls nor cnclosuiff walls ai e 
screens foi a woman, but her own \irtue It was consider- 
ed quite natural that Shakunt.iln should appear in the 
public couit of Kuir Duslnanta and that Damayanti 
tra\elled about bv heiself In the Ult.ira R.ima Charitra, 
descnptions aie gnen of lojal ladies visiting the hermi- 
tage of Valmiki Women w'erc present during the enact- 
ment of diamas, they ficclj \isitcd temples and went 
about unco\ ci ed at their free will and enjoved complete 
libel ty There are numeious references to women going 
to witness tournaments, accompanying their husbands in 
ware, on journeys and otherwise moving about Ircch. 
IDEAL or MARRIAGE 

In the ideal of Hindu marriage, w e find most perfect, 
most unbounded lo\ e, the deepest reverence, as parts of 
the character of a wife, then, on the side of the husband, 
we find unfailing tenderness, continual piotection and an 
unfaltering love 

Here is the definition of a wife given in the Maha- 
barta — 

“a w ife IS half the man, his ti uest friend, 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of vntue, pleasure, wealth, a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss, 

A sweetly speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude, a father 111 advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress, • 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness " 
EQUALITY IN MARRIAGE 

In regard to marriage, w’omen enjoyed complete 
equality with men Women had complete freedom in the house 
of a husband -Sitwi'dwiiwfTia (choice marriage by women), 
was a common custom, paiticularly among royal 
mimlies, the most notable instances being those of 
Sita, Sa\Un, Damavanti, Draupadi and the Vedas pre- 
suppose some lo\ e making on the pat t of boys 
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nnd juris before marriage There ai e many references to 
"tlie love of the youth for tlie maiden and his seeking her”, 
ns also to their mutual aflTection In Rig Veda, 
Soma is supposed to have wooed Surya, tlie maiden daugh 
ler of the Sun God Savitar, who is called the "willing 
bride” 

On ai rival at her husband’s home the bnde is welcomed 
thus 'I lere maj delight be thine, through wealth and pro 
j^eiiv Give this house thy watchful care Live with thy 
husband, nnd in old age may'est thou still rule thy house 
hold Enjoy the full measure of thy years, witli sons and 
grandsons sporting; be glad in heart witliin thy house ” 

Then conies the final benediction, first by the 
husband, and then by others Says the husband 
"Children and children's children may Prajapati give 
us May Aryatnan bless us with wealth unto old age 
Enter thy husband’s homestead Within the house may 
man and beast increase and thrive Free from the evil eye, 
not lacking wedded love, bring good luck even to the 
beasts, gentle of mind, bright of countenance, beaiing heroes, 
honouring the gods, dispensing joy ” 

Others also give tlieir blessings "This bnde, 
O gracious Indra, make rich in sons and happi- 
ness Grant her ten children and spare her husband 
as the eleventh Rule them, O bride, and govern thy 
husband’s father and mother, his sisters and brothers ” 

Referring to this, Mr Ragozin, the author of "Vedic 
India'', remarks “Might not the passage be labelled for all 
times 'the whole duty of woman How absolute the wife s 
and mother’s supremacy as here proclaimed nnd consecra- 
ted by the husbandl” 

The wife had absolute light and control over the dowry 
nnd presents which she got from her parents and friends 
athermainage This property was called her slndban, 
and the right still exists to day 

LOVE MARRIAGES 

Love marriages contracted without the consent of 
parents were also recognised as valid marriages, as that 
of Arjun and Subhadra, tw'O of the principal characters of 
the story of Mahabharata 
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Hindu Law recognizes marriages of eight kinds. Of 
these four are approved and one is tolerated, but the other 
three are disapproved. The approved forms are those in which 
the maiden is given away by her guardian, according to 
proper rites. Tire tolerated one is the union of mutual love 
apparently without the consent of the guardian. The three 
disapproved ones are (a) when a price is demanded by the 
father and taken, (b) when tlte maiden has been forcibly 
abducted, presumably against her will, (c) when a man 
dishonours a woman when she is sleeping or otherwise un- 
conscious. This was considered to be tlie basest act, but 
tlie act having been done, it was legalized in the interests 
of all concerned. (See Narada Xll, 38 to 44.) 

Ill tire earlier literature of the Vedic and Epic periods, 
there is anxiety to legalize almost alf permanent 
unions, whetlier the result of love, chance or caprice, in 
order to legitimize the offspring. It was expressly stated 
that in the case of marriages out of caste, the caste of the 
offspring shall be that of the father. The sons of maidens 
\vere declared to be the legitimate sons of their fathers, as 
well as the sons begotten in another person's wife when 
such a person had left the wife without her fault or when 
he was impotent or consumptive, and so on. 

EUGENICS 

The ancient Hindus had a high idea of the 
law of eugenics, says Narada (XII, 13, 8) ; "Tlie man 
must undergo an examination . with regard to his virility ; 
when the fact of his virility has been established beyond 
doubt, he shall obtain the maiden (but not otherwise). 
“If his collar bone, his knee, and his bones (in gene- 
ral) are strongly made; if his shoulders and his hair are 
(also) strongly made; if the nape of liis neck is stout, and 
his tliigh and his . skin delicate ; if bis gait and his voice 
are vigorous, etc. ...By these tokens may a virile man 
be known and one not virile by tlie opposite cliaracteristics.” 

LEGAL STATUS 

The legal status of a wife and the equal . treatment 
accorded to her with her husband was thus defined in law: 

I. If a wife dies, her husband may marry another 
wife. (Manu, Ch. V. v. 168), 
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If a husliaiitl tlic';, a wife may marry nnotlier husband 
(Maim, quoted by Madliata and Vidyaintiia DiKsIuta , 
Paiasara Siiiriii , Narada, YiynavaJlya, quoted byKrishnama 
chan , Akih Piirana , Smriti, quoted by Clietti Koneri 
Achaiya uid lanardana Bhatta) 

2 If a w ife becomes fallen by drunkenness or immora- 

lity, her Imsbnnd may marry another (Manu, Ch IX, v 
80 , Yapnaealkya, page 415, \ 73) 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may marry another 
husband, quoted by Madhita 

3 If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another 
wife (Manu Ch IX, \ 81) 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another 
husband (Manu) 

4 In particular circumstances, a wife may cease to 
CO habit uitli her husband (Manu, Cl) IX, r 79) 

5 If a husband deserts his wife, she may marry another 
(Manu, Qi IX, \ 76, and several ollters) 

6 If a w ife treats her husband with aversion, he may 
cease to co habit with her (Manu, Ch IX, v 77) 

7 A husband must be revered by wife and a wife 
must be honoured by the husband (Manu) 

8 A good wife radiates the house and is a goddess 
of wealth (Manu, Ch IX, v 26) 

A good husband makes his wife entitled to honour 
(Manu, Ch IX v 23) 

PROPERTY RIGHTS 

AH the ancient law givers unanimously award to a 
mother an equal share with her son in the property left by 
her deceased husband in order that she may spend her 
remamiiig days independently of her children as is evident 
from the following passage — 

Ygjnavalkya —'"After the death of a father, let a mother 
also inhcnt an equal share with her sons in the division of 
the property left by their father” 

Narada — "After the deatli of a husband, a mother 
should reccite a share equal to that of each of his sons’’ 

Vislinu, the Legislatoi — ^"Motliers should be receivers of 
shares according to the portion allowed to the sons " 

Briliaspalhi — "After his (father’s) death a mother, the 
parent of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share witli 
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his sons, then step mothers also to equal shares but daufch- 
ters to a foui th part of the shares of the sons ” 

QUEDN’ OF HER IIOAIE 

Women held a dominant position in the familt Tlie 
Rig Veda, (Handala lo, i ei ac 45) saj s — "Over tliy husband s 
fathei and thj husband’s mother, bear full sway Oierthe 
sistefs of th3 loid and over his brothers, rule supreme" 
Manu sajs — “The moutli of a woman is constantly to 
be held in the same esteem as ninninir n ater, or a beam of 
sunlight” "Where women are honoured, there the aeities are 
pleased, and where they are not honoured, no religious rite 
Yields rewards Where women live in grief, the familj 
soon penshes, but the famil} where they are happj 
ci er - prospers ” — "Strike not e\ en w ith a blossom 
a wile guilty of hundred faults,” sajs a Hindu sage 
"A seiitinieiit so delicate,” sajs Colonel Todd, “that Reginald 
de Bom, the Prince of Troubadours, never uttered aiiV more 
refined ” 

The mother is highly honoured in India. 
It IS said that one mother is greater tlian a thousanll 
fathers 

MOTHER 

According to Hindu religion, each woman whether 
old or young, is the living representative of the Di\ine 
mother on earth The Divine mother is greater than the 
Creator of other religions She is the Producer of the 
Creator, or die first-born Lord of all creatures There is 
no other country' m the world where e\ery living mother 
is venerated as an incarnation of the Divine Motlier, where 
every village has a guardian mother who protects all as her 
ovv’n children Listen to the prayer that rises e\ ery' day to 
the Almighty' Mother of the Universe from the hearts of 
the Hindu w orshippers 

O, Mother Div me, Thou art bey'ond the reach of our 
Piaises, Thou perv'adest every' particle of die 
Universe ’ 

■'1, X knowledge proceeds from Thee, O, Infinite Source 

v of Wisdom! 

Thou dwellest m every feminine form, and all women 
are Thy Iiv mg representativ es on eai th ” 
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RAJPUT WOMEN 

A incnlion must be made here, hoiveier 

brief, of the Rajput women wlio inspired 

tlieir husbands and brothers and sons to do great 
deeds Tliey not only defended their minor sons’ rights 
with e\eniplary valour, but actually headed troops in tlieir 
places Read the historian Ferishta’s animated picture 
of Durga\ ati, the queen of Gurrah who, like another Boadi- 
cca, headed the ai my and fought a desperate battle w ith 
Akbar’s general, Asaf Khan, in which she was wounded 
Scorning flight or to >ui vive tlie loss of independence, 
she, like the antique Roman in such circumstances, slew 
herself on tlie field of battle On the 
death of the Rana of Cliitor on the battlefield of Tlianesh 
wai, his heir Kiian Singh being a minor, the queen mother 
Koruiii Dtvi, headed her Rajputs and ga\ e battle in person 
to Qulubuddin Aibak, near Amber (Jaipur), when Qutb- 
uddin was defeated and wounded Jawahir Bai, another 
queen-mother of Cliitor, in order to set an example of 
courageous devotion, headed a sally during the siege of that 
fortress by Bahadur Sluh of Gujerat in which she was 
slain The unparalleled heroism displayed by the mother 
of Fattah during tlie siege of Cliitor by Akbar is unforgett 
able Says Colonel Todd — ^"When the Saloombra fell at the 
gate of the Sun the command devolved on Fattah of Kailwa 
He was only i6 His father had fallen in the last shock and his 
mother had surviied but to lear the sole heir of their house 
Like the Spartan mother of old, she commanded him to put 
on saffron robe that Rajputs put on when determined to die 
in a fight — and die for Cliitor, but surpassing the Grecian 
dame she illustrated her precept by example, and lest any 
soft compunctious visitings for one dearer than herself 
should dim the lustre of Kailwa, she armed the young bride 
with a lance, with her descended the rock, and the defenders 
of Cliitor saw her fall fighting by the side of her Amazo 
man mother When their wives and daughters perform 
such deeds, the Rajputs become reckless of life ” 

Another instance of how Rajput women compelled tlie 
men to defend their country and die in its defence is related 
by the Flench traveller, Benner When Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, after losing the battle of Fateliabad about 
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the middle of tlie 17th Centurj’. retired with only a handful 
of followers to Jodhpur, his queen refused to see him 
Bernier says — I cannot forbear to relate the fierce recep- 
tion which the daughter of the Rana gave to her husband 
Jaswant Singh after his defeat and flight When she 
heard he was nigh, and had understood what had passed 
in the battle, that he had fought with all possible courage, 
that he had but four or five hundred men left; and at last 
no longer able to resist tlie enemy, had been forced to re- 
treat, instead of sending some one to condole ivilh him 
in his misfortune, she commanded in a dry mood to shut 
the gate of the castle, and not to let this infamous man 
enlei, that he was not her husband In a word, he was to 
\ anquish or to die ” 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


The woman’s suffrage movement in India dates from 
1917 when the late Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for 
India, \isited this country to ini estigate the Indian condi- 
tions 

In December of that year a women’s deputation, 
in which all the provinces were represented, waited on him 
The promoteis of this deputation were a group of educated 
ladies from different provinces of India, helped by three 
English ladies who had been ardent w’orkers for the suffrage 
in England, the late Dr Annie Besant, Mrs Margaret Cou- 
sins and Mrs Dorothy Jinarajadasa The first Indian 
suffragists were; Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Sarla Devi 
Choudhrani, Mrs Saralabai Naik, Mrs Ramabai Nilkantli, 
Mrs Snnargammas, Mrs Cliandrasekhra Iyer, Mrs Guru- 
sw'amy Chetty, Mrs Hirabai Tata, Lady Bose, Begum 
Hasrat Mohani, Miss Hemabai Petit, Mrs Uma Nehru, Mrs 
Sainnva Rao and others 

The deputation urged that "when terms of the Indian 
franchise at e being drawn up, tlie word ‘people,’ should 
be understood as including w'onien, and that the whole 
should be worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
SEX but allow our w'omen the same opportunities as our 
men " 1 he deputation pointed out that "the precedent for 
ncluding women in modern Indian political life has been a 
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mirked featui e of the Indinn National Conpress, in which 
since Its inception women liate I oted and Inve been dele- 
gates and spenkcis, and winch this yeai finds its climax 
in the election of a woman as its President Thus the 
loice of India approies of its w’onicn being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citirens, and we urgently 
chilli tlint, in tlie drawing up of all piowisions regarding 
repi escntation, our se\ shall not be made a disqualifica- 
tion fur the exercise of tlie franchise or for sen ice in pub 
lie life" 

In 1918 resolutions in favour of women suffrage weie 
passed by tlie Congress and the Muslim League Sei eral 
other representatn e bodies passed similar resolutions. In 
addition to this, several representations were made by 
different bodies, expressing the strong and wadespread 
cl um of Indian women to be included in the franchise 
Yet when the refonii proposals were published, the claims of 
women w'ere ignored Undaunted, the waimen continued tlieir 
agitation When the SouthboroughFrancliise Committee was 
formed to collect eiadence regarding franchise, a requisition, 
signed by about 800 women, was submitted to it, asking 
that women, as a sex, should not be excluded from fi anchise 
proposals But m the face of all this the Committee voted 
against women suffrage 

After the introduction of the Government of India 
Bill into Parliament, a Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses was appointed to take evidence on the proposed 
reforms and to place them on a ivorkable basis All the 
Indian deputations which went to London to give evi- 
dence, without exception, supported the demand for 
female franchise 

The Joint Select Committee, however, decided to 
leave the question of women’s franchise to be settled by 
the new' Provincial Legislative Councils Most of the 
ProMiicial Councils immediately availed themselves of this 
opportunity and legislated in favour of women's franchise 
Madras has the honour of being the first province in Bntish 
India to enfranchise its women, having done so as early as in 
1021, and Bombay quickly followed suit In Februarj', 
1023 a w'orld suffrage record W'as made bj the uiianwioiis 
vote 'of the United Provinces Legislative Council in favour 
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of women suffrage In October, 1924, the Assam Pro- 
virirml Council granted woman suffrage for its Province 
by 26 to 8 votes In September 1925, tlie Bengal Coun 
cil passed the Suffi age Resolution by a vmte of 54 to 38 
In 1926 the Punjab Council granted suffi age to women 
without a division, and in the same year the Central 
Provinces enfranchised its women The new Reform Bill for 
Burma granted suffi age to the qualified Buimese women 
In 1929 Bihar and Oiissa, while giving the women suffrage, 
gave them the right to be tlie members of the Council 
WOMEN AND WHITE PAPER 

Under the present ariangements the number of women 
voters IS very small For every 21 enfranchised men there 
is only one woman 1 he women have been demanding 
adult fianchise The Simon Commission recommended 
that further steps should be taken towai ds enfranchising 
women Women were said to hold the key to India’s pro- 
giess The Commission I ecommended the women’s ratio 
to men voters in the proportion of 1-2 The Indian Fran- 
chise Committee brought it down to 1-4 The White Paper 
further decreased it to 1-7 in the case of 
provinces and to i to 20 m the Centre The women have 
been keenly disappointed 

As no fianchise qualifications based on property and 
education could give women a good proportion in 
the voting strength, the Franchise Committee accepted the 
recommendation of the Simon Commission that women 
should have a special qualification in order to make them 
voteis in large numbers It was recommended by the 
Indian Franchise Committee that along with a property 
and an educational qualification, the wife of a voter at 
present entitled to vote for the legislatures should be en- 
franchised The piinciple of a special franchise qualifica- 
tion for women was accepted by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the White Paper The majority of women in 
India are against a franchise qualification of this kind, be- 
cause they feel that this is a direct negation of the pi inci- 
ple of equahtj', ‘ It is strange that the civic rights of 
woman should depend upon factors like marriage and 
be given to them as individual members of the 
tate , soys Begum Shah Nawaz 
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Another {;ne\nnccof ivoniuii is the introduction of 
connnunal elcctoiatcs Indian women stand unitedly 
for joint electorates and ha\ c held mcetinfis protestinff 
atc.nnst the Communal Awaid “as it will mtiodiice the poison 
of comniunahsin into the now united i auks of the women 
of India ” 


FEMINIST ASSOCIATIONS 


The first feminist orKinizition formed in modern times 
was the Bharat Stii AInhainandal (19T0I T he Association 
did not thiive Another attempt to org^anize the 
women of India was made in 1917 when Mrs Dorothy 
Jmarajadas orijanized the Women’s Indian Association 
Though started as an educational as<'ociation it agitated and 
secured political rights for women The Association 
IS the lai gest women’s association in India and has 73 
branches, 23 centres and nearly 4,000 members The 
Association publishes a monthly magazine, called "Stri 
Dhai ma”, w Inch is packed witli news of women’s interest 
ALL INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
The All India Women's Conference, founded in 1926, 
has grown to be a very influential body with 118 consti 
tuLncics and sub'constituencies in all the provinces of India, 
luclusiv e of Indian States, and has all castes and -creeds 
represented on that body The original object of this 
Association was to promote the education of women, but in 
1929 It was resolved that social reform should also he 
included in its programme of work The Conference has 
been instrumental in starting the All India Education Fund 
Association under whose aegis a central training college 
for women, called Lady Irwin College, has been opened at 
Delhi 

FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
The Federation of Univereity Womer in India is 
composed of associations of women graduates interested in 
public life and in creating international understanding 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
riiere are several Proiincial Councils of Women 
doing educational and social work The National Council 
of Women w-as formed in 1925 “i order to federate the • 
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Provincial Women’s Councils and other societies with 
similar aims and to link India with international women’s 
movement 

The Bens^al Women’s Association has been 
doing useful work for the suppression of immoral traffic m 
w omen and girls 

The Mahila Samiti, founded m memory of Saroi Nalim 
Dutt, IS an important women’s organization in Bengal 

In addition to the organizations above mentioned there 
are numerous societies and institutions, such as the Seva 
Sadans 111 Poona, Bombay, Madras and other centres, the 
VanitaVishranism Bombay, Ahmedabad and elsewhere, res- 
cue homes, widows’ houses, centres for training special social 
workers, health, maternity and child welfare associations, 
and social service leagues, spread all o\ er the counti-y, doing 
useful worL 


INDIAN UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 


Tliere is only one University for women m India, 
It has head-quarters at Poona, but affiliates institutions else- 
where It IS working entirely on independent lines and 
seeks no recognition or aid from Government Its existence 
IS solely due to the exertions of Professor D K Karve, its 
founder The aim of the Unnersity is to give higher 
education to the w'omen through the vernacular and to 
adapt It to their special needs 

First Lady Graduates 

The following are the names of the first lady graduates 
of the different uni\ ersities in India — 

Calcutta University — Chandramukhi Basu, 1884 
Madras University — ^Manricia Van Igent, 1885 
Bombay University • — Miss Cornelia Sorabji, 1887 
Allahabad University — ^Miss Sophia D’Abran, 
1891 

Punjab University — ^A 1 Dusrat, 1913 
Benares University ' — ^Miss Broj Kumari Hukka, 
1918 

Aligarh University — Pasha Begum, 1924. 

* Nagpur University — ^Miss Margaret B Samuel- 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATION 


A Few Facts 


Hclinjue C'llh p;<. , rounded in 1849, 15 the fii si Go\ ct inuit 
ini^titnliiion For ^iiN 

Shriin.ili A W |.iRinfndhniii wis the first Indian 
woniin If) no lo foreign country to slud\ nicdicini 

I lit Midical CoUluc, M idtfts, is the first college 111 India 
loo|>en tLs doors to women 

Dame Mar> Scli.nlieli, wife of a ciMlinn, was the fiist 
niediral stud* lU in India, has mg joined the M.idras Medical 
College in 1878 

Amongst the first I, nidi of Indnn women students to 
Btitdv mcdieiiie was I-ady IJose, wife of the famous plant 
pliyMriiogist, who Ic ft her home lo sluilj medicine m Madras 
Ji'ibs Cornelia Soralyi was the first Indnn w'oman to 
piss the cvainiintioii of Bachelor of Cud Law's at Oeford as 
eirl\ as i8ga She also olit lined the LL B degree of the 
Alhhahnd Unwesity, but was not allowed lo practise 

In iga^j law was emeted removing disabilities against 
women IcgnI practitionci s 

Miss Mithan Tata was the fiist Indian Indy to become a 
biin'-tcr Tod ly there aie iicirly a dozen women barristers 
in Indn 

riieic arc 32,635 pi imary schools for girls in India 
out of which .IS many <is 17,438 arc iii Bengal 

There are 324 high sclioofs and 847 middle schools for 
girls in India. 

Nearly hi^ million girls attend schools in India 
The girls’ cdiic.ation costs Rs 2,38, 40,011 annually 

There arc 33,525 women teachers who teach in primary 
schools 

In 1896 there W'crc only 1 30 girls receiving collegiate 
education, to day nearly 35,000 attend colleges Out of these 
2,966 arc in Arts colleges, 21 study law, 328 medicine and 
2 commerce 

In 1921 there was not a single girl studying 
law Today 21 girls attend law colleges 

There .are 20 separate colleges for women in India 
Madras and the United Provinces having 6 each There 
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are 4 women’s colleges in Bengal, 2 in the Punjab and 1 in 
Bihar and Orissa In Bombay and Burma there are no 
separate colleges for women as girls in considerable number 
attend the ordinary colleges for men 

There are 7 training colleges for women w'lth an 
enrolment of 157 students Out of these seven colleges, 3 are 
located in Bengal, tw 0 in Madras, one in the Punjab and one 
in the Central Provinces 

There are 328 girls studying medicine in medical colleges 
in India Most of them attend ordinary medical colleges for 
boys But at Delhi there is a special college for women, the 
Lady Hardmge College for Women, founded in 1916 with 
accommodation for 100 medical students and its own hospital 
attached It draws students from all over India The college 
prepares for the M B B S degree of the Pnniab Universitj. 

Lady Willingdon Medical School, Madras, is tlie 
second largest of the women’s medical schools on India 


MUSLIM WOMEN IN INDIA, 

(By Miss Sarwai i Jaftan Abdul Kmim, M A 
"And respect women 
who have borne jou” 

Holy Prophet 

In the pre-Islaniic period, the women all o%er the 
world were treated as mere chattel and relegated to a 
position of abject humiliation from the cradle to the gra\ e 
The pagan Arabs were guilty of the most heinous cnme of 
burjmg dieir girls alive Woman had no individual 
eiastence m the eye of law, independent of man, and could 
not attain anj ci\ ic or political rights 

It was one of the tnumphs of Islam that it brought 
about a radical improi ement 1 1 the status of women The 
humane teachings of the Holy Quran raised woman from 
the degraded and debased position wdiich she formerly 
occupied and gai e her an exalted and elevated place in the 
social order side by side and on a par with man For the 
first time since die dawn of history, w'oman was gi\en the 
right to inherit property as a full ow'ner; right to make 
contracts, nglit to di\ orce; nght to select her own partner 
in life and eien to rise to any political power or emmence 
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MUSLIM WOMLN OP LL I 1 LRS 

It Is thus tint the liftht of learning, not only briphtened 
the iiiinds of men hut eien of Muslim women They were 
Kueii sound education combined with mstiiiction 
III music, driwmp, pamtmp, and other allied art* 

I he Muslim Cniperors protided eveiy facilitj and opporlii 
intj for the ladies in the /mtint to RCt educated Many 
a princess of MuKhn! period learnt \arioiis sciences and 
arts, lainn Ara, the beloved dnuphler of Emperor Shah 
lahan, is a notable specimen of literary women 
She was Well versed in relipious instruction, was conversant 
with the Till kish lanpuapt, had a thorough mastery of Arabic 
and Persian and was endowed with the cift of poetry 
Her Persian compositions survive up to this day and 
are char ictcrired by their polished language and lofty 
thoughts imbued with moral sentimenis She also edited 
a maga/ine in Persian Zaib un Nisa, the apple of the eye 
of her father, Emperor Aurang/eb, became a scholar of 
Arabic and Persian under the guidance of able men of 
of letters from Persia and elsewhere Her literary pro 
ductions, which are contained in three volumes, were held 
in high esteem by the learned men at the EmperoPs Court 
There are on record many other mines of Muslim poetesses 
Famous among those who contributed to Urdu literature 
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may be mentioned Ala Begum of Behar, Rosliini Jan of 
Lucknow, Begum, wife of Asaf-ud-Dawle of ' Oudh, Nur 
Jahan of FuiuKliabad and many more 

MUSLIM WOMEN RULERS 

Muslim women not only excelled in the domain of 
litcratui e and fine arts, but car\ ed out a name for them* 
sehesin othei fields also We have instances of noble and 
mighty queens, great alike m the art of administration and 
war Razia Begum, the first Muslim female sovereign 
III India, acquired distinction in her reign of thiee 
and a half years^ Of her it is said by the Qiromcler, 
that she was “wise, just and generous “She was 
gifted with all the qualities befitting a monarch” “She put 
on the helmet and coat of the soldier and rode to battle at 
the head of her troops” like a gallant and intrepid warrior 
The only shortcoming in hei , according to the nobles in 
her com t, was that she was not born of the right sex” 

Cliand Bibi, the Ruler of Ahmadiiagar, will long be 
remembered in histoi y as a leader of tireless ener^ and 
bold resolution It was she who refused to sui render 
to the army of Emperor Akbar, kept closed the 
gates of the fort though the siege lasted for several days 
and was eventually successful in making the besieging 
army retreat She is very appropriately called "the 
loan of Arc” of India “In times of invasion”, says Lady 
Glover, her courage was unfailing Fearless among 
the storm of shots, dauntless among the horrid cries and 
sliiieks that filled the air, she was seen everywhere, 
distributing rewards, giving water to the ivounded and 
thirsty and encouraging all” 

Emperor Jahangir relied upon the advice of his 
favourite queen Nur Jahan in unravelling the entangled 
problems of State She was a source of unfailing strength 
and inspiration to her husband The Emperor had a 
^ firm belief in her ability Emperor Shah Jahan and 
V, ' ^>nperor Aurangzeb mvanably sought the opinion of 
tlieir talented daughters in solving the knotty and intri- 
cate problems of the Government 
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Evld in tliL living memory, the Begums of Bhopai 
have governed their State with nstounding sagacity 
I he late Begiiin of Bhopal set an outstanding example 
of justice based on wisdom 

MUSLIM WOMEN OF TO DAY 

ft must, liowevei, be admitted with regret that the 
niaiority of Muslim women in India to daj', are in a \crj 
hackwaid condition The icason is not far to seek The 
Muslim men imbibed the custom of keeping their women 
in Puuiah fiom the Moghal Emperois, who shut their 
women up within the four walls of the/roitf;/! But unlike 
the Moghal Empeiors the men in India neglected the edu 
cation of then omen Besides this, men claimed and had 
laws and rules made for their self aggrandisement, denying 
all such 1 ights to women as were assigned to them by Islam 
Thus tiie Muslim men, in spite of the libera! and democratic 
teachings of then religion failed to accord a just treatment 
to women The educated few amongst the Mus 
Iim women have now become conscious of their long 
depiived rights and pi ivileges and have come forward to 
demand those lights with unyielding persistence They 
are zealously trying to remove illiteracy among their 
sistcis and to abolish social evils 

The minority of the educated Muslim women are full of 
ambition and are aspiring to leave no walk of life untrodden 
Many of them are professors and doctors Some of them 
undertake long voyages to foreign countnes m quest of 
higher education A few of them have already won laurels 
Muslim women in Bengal aie also trying their luck at 
law For the last few years Muslim women have been 
appointed members of local bodies and provincial coun- 
cils Muslim womanhood of India was also repi esented at 
the Round Table Conference Thus, the prospects of the 
Muslim women in India appear to be bright and full of hope 
The time is not very far, when not only a few exceptions 
but the mijonty of Muslim women will be a pnde to their 
Motherland ' 
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PROMINENT WOMEN 


The /ollowtitg IS a ftsf of some of the promiuciU xcomcn 
'MoiUngtn different ft Jds of actiiity 

Mrs Kamalamma Dasappa — ^Member of the Alj'sore 
Assembly. 

Mrs Sakamma — Member of the JI3 sore Assemblj’ 

Miss Anasuj'abai Kale — ^First woman member of the 
C P Legislative Council, resigned as a protest against 
repression m 1930 

Mrs Snvastava — Member of the U P Legislative 
Council, Indian delegate to the International Women’s 
Conference held at Vienna in 1930 
Mrs Cousins (Sec IVio's JVho) 

Begum Shah Navv'az — One of the two vvomen nominated 
to the First Round Table Conference. (See IVlio’s TV/to) • 
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Mn UntitnAtiBoIo Stililimlrn Kumnrl Cliowlian Quiviill 



Mfh. llinbw«llB Siirln, D<*vl Mrs SnbrahnmiUnm 


Mrs K AlinicluinanKa lyanmtnal — Member, Madi as 

I^rpslituc Council (^Ser W/io’s iVho) 

Dr, Mrs, M C Shaxc, First mcmbej oT the Punjab Lcgis 
J.iUvi- Coiinctl 

Mi s. I,cUu iti Jam — IHrsi lady lo be elected a member 
of the Punjal) Lepslatixc Council 

SretjuUa Atiil Knshna Bli.sttadiary — Member of the 
Assam I epshinc Council 

Mini Ben (Miss Sltde;— DauRliter of a British Admiral, 
rcnoiinctd her all and became Mahatma ■ Gandhi’s follow- 
er , Imlsd dtiniiR: Sal} aRrahi movement {Srr !Vko’tJVh'o) 
Mrs Kasim bai Gmdhi — ^Wife of Mahatma Gandhi, 
shares fully her preat husband’s pnvalions and sufferings, 
e\ er since he began ev-pcrinienting witli 1 ruth Head of 
the Women’s section of the Satyagmh Ashram, jailed sei e- 
ral times 
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Maharanee of Cooch Behar — One of the most advanc- 
ed ladies of the present times She v isits England nearly 
e\erj jear, but always wears sn/rs She is very 
lond of ridinp, and tiavels b> aeioplane, being the first 
Indian ladj to travel bj air, fioni London to Kaiachi 
Dr Poonen Luhhose — First woman member of a 
Legislntiv e Council in India; Munster of Health for three 
years of the Travancore State, 

Mrs Subbarojan — one of the two ladies nominated 
members of the First Round Table Conference, Delivered 
Convocation address to the Indian Women's University 
1930 _ ^ 

Shrimati T Narayaniamma — ^Lady member of the 
Travancore Legislative Assembly 

Miss E K. Janaki Ammal, member of the Travancore 
Public Serv ice Commission 





>[iss Oul Baliadiirjce Sli Rukmnni Miss Shall Nawnz. 

LnkshoiiDati 

Rnjkiimnn Amrit Kaui — Champion of women’s rights, 
Gave e\ idence before the Joint Select Committee. She is 
the daughter of Raja Harnamsmgh, and sister of Kunwar 
Duleep Singft, Judge of tlie Lahore High Court. 

Mrs Ramabai Tambe — Member of tlie C P Legtslatixe 
Council 

Mrs Hamid All — Prominent Muslim social reformer , 
Appeared as a witness before the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Refdmis. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru — ^Prominent member of the 
Women’s mo\-ement , member of the Age of Consent 
Committee j Traxeiled widely {See Who's Who) 
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Mrs SoJvhy (Munnkft) Mi^s Shynmn Zntshi Devikiltnnf 


Slirinintlii Srnitliri ShanmuUiam Cneltt, BA — D.iiigliCrr 
«■'! Sir li K Shammikliam Cbetti, Pi esidenl of tiicLcpi^Ii- 
ti\e Asseinhlj', a member of the Coimbatore Distnet 
Cchicationa] Council 

Miss Mithaii Tata — Firstladj Barrister (Strn’fio's who) 

Miss Shyaiii Kumaii Ntbru, Allahabad — First woman 
Ad t oca te in the U P (Set fF/io's IV/in) 

Miss Cornelia Sorabii — Bar-at-Law, publicist and 
autlioicss (So* 1 Vtio‘'i U'/io) 

Miss Maniben Kara — ^Labour leader of Bombaj; member 
of Uie Evecutu e Committee of the, All-India Pinde Union 
Congress, jailed during Bombay Mill Strike, 1934. 

Mrs Ushahai Dange — ^Labour leader of Bombaj, of the 
left wing; Member of the Execute e Committee of the 
All India Trade Union Congress, Jailed during labour 
stnkes m 1934. 

Mrs Ruikar — WifeofMirR S Ruikar, sometime Presi- 
dent All-India Trade Union Congress, takes active part in 
the labour movement, jailed dunng textile strikes in 
Nagpur 

Miss Freny Erseeb Billimoria — Lady lawyer of 
Bombay 

Miss Sarda — Daughter of Justice Jajalal of Lahore, first 
lady in the Punjab to pass law examination 

Mrs. Freni Noshirman Jhabwalla, Advocate, Bombay 
”igh Court 

Miss Surabhi Sinha — ^Pleader, Bassein Court, -Burma. > 
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Mrs. Penn Capt.nin—Prominent Parsee Cojigiess 
worker Jailed during the Satyagraha movement. 


Mrs Munshi — Authoress, e\ member of the Bombay 
Corporation Jailed during Satyagraha mo\ement, member 
A ] C C 


Mrs Ladoo Ram Zutslii — Prominent Congi ess rvorker 
in North India Jailed during Satyagraha movement along 
with hei three daughtcis, nieinlier A I C C 

Mrs Ilansa Mehta — Aiitlioress, Prominent member of 
the women’s mo\c.iiient, Congi css w’orker J.nled during 
the Satjngralia iiio\ement 

Ml s Ramahai Kamdnr — Wife of Bombay Ad\ ocate , 
sentenced in connection with the Satjagraha motenieiit, 
widely tra\elled 

Si imiUStt aroopnni Nehru — it i/eof (he htc Pandit Moti 
led Nehru, though old and feeble, identified herself fully 
with the Nationalist movement 

Mrs Basanti Devi Das — Piomincnt Congress worker, 
took iictive part in the non co operation and Satyagiaha 
nio' ements and jailed Well known writer in Bengalee 

Mis Kamla Nehru, Allahabad— Wife of Pandit Jawahar 
Cal Nehru, Prominent woman worker in the U P , widely 
tnielled Jailed in connection with Satyagraha movement 

Mis Unia Nehru (See JVlw’s Who) 

Mrs Kamladevi Chattopadhyaya— leader of the youth 
moieinent, Prominent Congress worker, jaded several 
times, e\ Secretary, Indian Women’s Association, member of 
the deputation to International Women’s Conference, 
Icadei Congress Socialist Party, forceful speaker and writer. 

Miss Sofia Somji, Bomb.ay — Young Khoja lady, 
prominent worker in the Congress, Dictator “War Coun 
cd”. Jailed dui mg Satyagraha mot eiiient, General Secre- 
tary, Women’s section of the Hindusthaiii Seva Dal 

Mrs Kamla Hiranand — first Sindhi lady journalist. Editor 
"Unati” , Congi ess worker , Jaded in connection with 
Satyagraha movement. 
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Mi s A\ antikabai Gokhale, Bombay,— -Nationalist leader 
and co-worker of Mahatma Gandhi at Champaran and Kaira, 
Member Municipal Corporation, Bombay, jailed during 
Satyagraha movement. President, Mahila Samaj 

Miss Khurshedben — Grand daughter of Mr Dadabhai 
Noroji, Prominent Congress worker in the Frontier, Jailed 
during Satyagi alia movement 

Mrs Kikibehen Clihabaldas Lalwani, Karachi — Promi- 
nent Congress workei of Sind, jailed during the Satya- 
graha movement 

Srimati Urmila Devi — Sistei of late Deshbndhu Das, 
active Congress worker of Bengal, lailed several times 
duiing Non-co-operation and Satyagraha movements 

Miss Maniben Patel — ^Daughter of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, actively participated in Congress movement in Guja 
I at, led 1 aids on Dharasana salt depot during the Satyagraha 
movement, lailed several times 

Miss Mrudulaben Ambalal — Though daughter of a mill- 
owner, leads youth and labour movements m Gujarat, jailed 
duiing Satyagraha movement 

Mrs Nandrani Sarkar — Congress worker of Bengal, 
organised no-ta\ campaign in Bankura during civil dis 
obedience movement. 

Miss Rukmam Lakshmipathi — ^First woman to get impri- 
soned in Satyagraha movement of 1930 e\-member of the 
Madras University Senate , President, Youth League, 
Madras, Member, Chmglepet District Board 

Ml s Asaf Ah — Prominent Congress worker , jailed 
during civil disobedience movement 

Mrs Valambal Animal — Honorary Magistiate, Kumba 
koiiani 

Rukman Bai— Honorary Magistrate, Kumbakonam. 

Vidwan Snmati Venkata Seetliamma — Member, Dist 
net Board, Kistna 

Mrs Malinibai Sukliathankai, Bombay— Pi eminent 
worker m Women’s mov'ement, member. Municipal 
Corporation, President, Pnmary Schools Committee. 
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Mrs Thottakat Janaki — First lady to be appointed 
honoi ary magnslrate in Cocliin State 

Mrs J S lutsin — Member of the District Educational 
Council, Tinnevelly 

Mrs L Ramuni — Member of the Bellary Municipal 
Council 

Miss M Sorabji — First Parsee lady to be appointed 
a magistrate in Cannore 

Miss Lilian Isabel Lloyd — First lady to be a member of 
the Calcutta Corporation, 1926 

Mrs Mahti Patwardlian, Honorary Magistrate, Madras 
(Scf Who‘s Who) 

Miss Bliu^anmina Subrahmanian-— Honorary Magistrate, 
pi esided o\ er the Educational Conference 

Mrs M M Sharif — Member of the Alipprh Municipal 
Boaid 

Miss Jyotrnioyi Ganguli^ — elected member of tlie 
Calcutta Corporation 

Miss Kumudini Bose — member of the Calcutta Cor 
poration 

Mrs Nelie Sen Gupta — ^Aldennan of the Calcutta 
Corporation , Went to jail in connection with Cuil 
Disobedience Moiement, Presided over the National 
Congress which met in Calcutta in 193'? m defiance of 
Goveinnient ban 

Mis Sokhy, famous Indian dancer, popularly known 
as “Meiiaka” 

Miss Shyma Zutslii, one of the few educated girls to 
join the cinema industry 

Devika Ram, famous Bengalee artiste to star in the 
first English talkie produced by Indians 

Shrimati V Sitamma — President of the First Reddy 
Women’s Conference held m 1933 

Lady Tata— Prominent worker, Represented tlie 
National Council of Women of India and the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council at the International Women’s 
Congress at Vienna, 1931, President of the All India 
Women’s Conference held at Bombay in 1930 
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JIre, M. H D3dabho> — Editor "Stri Dhamia," official 
organ of the Women’s Indian Association 

RaniSahebof Sancli — ^Prominent worker of womens 
mo\ ement. Authoress 

Miss B A Engineer — ^Prominent social reformer of 
Bombaj” indefatisjable secretary of theSe^a Sadan,Bomba\. 

Miss Shah fav-abu — First Muslim ladj to be appoint- 
ted Honorarv Magistrate in Bomba\ , JJember, Bonibaj 
Municipal Corporation 

Mrs. Tarben M Prem Chand — Prominent member of 
Women’ Indian Association 

Miss Kurjehan Khatun Jenetia Hussain — Distnct 
Inspectress of Schools. Ranchi. 

Rim of Munasfala— Active w orker in women’s mo\e- 
ment 

Jfiss Gool Bahadur]i—Parsee writer on music and 
art 

Mrs, Ambalal Sarabhai— prominent worker of Ahmed- 

abad 

Shrimati Sarla Deii — First Onja ladv to be appointed 
a director of the Cuttack Central Co-operatn e Bank. 

Miss Ida Dickinson — firet woman member of the 
Bombaj LegislaUve Council , Resigned in 1030 as a protest 
against repressoe measures; She also refused to accept 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal awarded to her; Worked for jeans 
with the Bombaj Wigilance Association. 

Shrimati Saudamani De\ 1— Honorary Magistrate. 
Berhampore 

Sirs. Sarojim Dutt— Woman scientist ; formerly pro- 
fessor of Botanj in Bethune College, Calcutta 

Miss Bhicoo 6 at 1 i\ ala~Par3ee Barrister of Bombay 

Miss Denna JK. Kooka, — One of the few Parsee girls to 
pass law examination m England 

Mrs W C Dutt— Talented composer as well as per- 
former on the piano 

Mrs Hanen Angelo— member of Madras Corporation. 
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Mrs Ccciicn lacob, StcicUry of the Coimlntoic 

Chil>, fiist Svnan CImsti.in ladj to bu cl«.clt.d 
ni<.nil>i.i of the Coiiiibatore Miniicipn]it> 

Slirinnti Siibincira Kuniaii Chou ban, first lady mcm 
bci of IIjl fiibbulporc Municipality , Ifiiuli poi tcss 

Ml - Gulbai Miiliib Iiam — I irsl lady to be elected a niciii 
her of tlie ICiikce Cniitonmcnt Board 

Miss Diinnunr By raiiiji— UK ocate of the Bombay 
1 liph Court 

I lai mm ICaitr, bra\ e SiUi pirl of Mopa District, Pun 
pb, rntcreci into life and death sliiipple with a host of 
aimed dacoits and killed three of the desperadoes Publicly 
honoured by the Punjab Gos eminent who awarded ync/i s 
and pintuity 

Miss Bicliubehan Lotuata, Bombay -Sometime Kdilor, 
the “Ilmdiibtm" a Guiciathi Socialist pipeit e\ member 
Miinieiixil Coipont ion, Bombay, 1 ravelled in foreipn coun 
tiics 

Miss Navajlni Contractor, Bombay— nducatioiiist. 
Member of Univ ersity Senate , Honorary Mapistrate, and 
1 P 

Sukuninn Devi — Devorativc punter of BciiRal 
Pnitima Devi— younp artist of rapore family 
Sunynni Devi — folk artist of Benpal 
Miss B.ipsy Pavry — Autlior and Litterateur , Travel- 
led e\tcnsively , Presented at their Majesty’s Court in 
1928 

JIiss Mrmaliiii Cliattopadhyaya— Editor of the “Shamnia” 

Madras 

Mrs Suhasim Nanibiar — President of the Naujavvan 
Conference, held at Lahore, 1929 

Santi Devi — Foremost wnter of fiction in Bengal 
Mumta? Jehan Begum — Muslim Poetess 
Mrs Hannah Sen, London representative of Women's 
Indian Association 

Miss Leila Row — Indian tennis champion, first Indian 
lady to play at Wimbledon 
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Mrs Satvabala Desai — ^Scientific musician, Toured 
inund the Woild and gave lectures on Indian music. 
Very fond of painting, Fellow of the Philaletliian Society 
of New York 

Aim It Kaur Rani of Mandi — Prominent worker 
in women’s motenient 

Mahaiani Chimnabai Gaekwar, Baroda — Leader 
of the Indian women’s movement, patron of education 
and art, widely’ travelled, 5he can with equal facility bag 
a tiger, write a book and make a speech 

Shriniati Anasuyuben Sarabhai — Though daughter of a 
nnllowner, champions the cause of the workers 

Begum Husnajehan Hussain—One of the few Muslim 
society girls to take to dancing and stage 

MrsSaiojint Naidu — international poetess and orator 
e\>president of the Indian National Congress (See who’s , 
who) 

Dr Muthula\mi Ammal — ^Ftrst Deputy President of a 
Legislative body in the world (See tuho's who) 

Lady Abdul Qadir — A leader of Muslim society con 
nected with all forms of philanthiopy in the Punjab, 
Presided over the All-India Women’s Conference held at 
Calcutta in J933 

Shrimati S Jayalakshmi Ammal — President of the South 
Indian Ladies’ Sangliam, Delhi 

Mrs Heeiabhai Tata— member of the deputation to the 
secretary of State, which demanded franchise for women , 

Miss Zubunnis Khan — Sanskrit scholar 

Miss Man Mohim Zutshi and her sister Miss Tanak 
,iutsni are amongst the first few society girls, to join Insu- 
rance business 

Miss Amiya Ghosh — Has acquired practical knowledge 
o manuf^ture of vaccine sera and the like at the Pasteur 
Institute, Pans 

TVT , Snehasobhana Devi— Professor, Pithapuram 

uanaraja College, Cocanada, First lady to be appointed 
professor m a mixed college 
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Laciy Mirza — Wife of the Dewan of Mysore, assooateJ 
with several reform movements , pi esided over the Madras 
Constituent Women’s Conference in 1932 

Mrs Rustomji Fardoonji — Honoiary Secretary of the 
All-lndia Women’s Education Fund Association 

Sarladevi Chaudharani — Noted Bengali musicnn and 
nationalist leadei" Member of the Senate of the Indian wo- 
men’s University 

Lady Hyder — Pi esident of the Muslim Women s 
Conference , Leadei of Aluslim ladies, Hyderabad Deccan 

Shrimati Protma Devi — Noted aitist, daughtei inlaw 
of Dr Rabindranath Tagore 

Afiss Khadeija Begum Ferozdin— Fust woman graduate 
from the North West Frontier Prouiice , noted linguist 
m eight languages 

I'lrs Padamabai Sanjtva Rao — Eminent Educationist , 
President of the Social Refonii Conference of the United 
Provinces 

Rani Lakshmi G Rajwade, (JVec Miss IosbO“" 
Foniierly a popular doctor in Bombay , married General 
Rajwade of Gwalior State , Member of the women’s suffrage 
deputation to Mr Montagu , Member, Histoncol Commis- 
sion , Took prominent part in the Home Rule move' 
ment, 1917, 

Miss Mary lamila Sirajju din — First Industrial Inspec- 
tor for Women, Punjab 

Miss Jamna Rathod — Secretary to the Mahargja of 
Gondal 

Miss Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, Editor, Uslia, Lahore 

Mrs Purnima Devi Jivala Prasad — /'Stc IFho’s Who) 

AUya Begum Faizee Rahmin (Mrs) — One of the 
foremost Muslim lady writers on vaiious subjects, and an 
active worker in the fields of education, art and women’s 
emancipation 

Kumari Lgjjawati (Lahore)— Prominent Punjab worker, 
lately Principal, Kanya Mahavidayala, Juilundur; Director, 
"National Call", Delhi, Trustee, Gulabdevi Trust Hospital 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 

The following IS a list of soniL prominent \\ onien- 
ivriters of to day — 

Avantikabai Gokhafe (Mrs )‘-"‘'Lifc of (jandtii/’ 
“Foreign Travel” and other booKS — all in Marathi 

Baroda, Maharam Chininabai of, — ^Author of 

“Position of Women in India’ (English), 

Bhimla Das Gupta (Mis) — Author of several works 
in Bengali 

Binodi Devi — Model House, Lucknow— “Khukuranir 
Diary”, Bengali 

Brahma Kumari Bhagwan De\i (Miss) — Has 
contnbuted to Hindi literature — ^“Saundarya Kuman” 
“Brahma Dharma Parkash” 

Bundi, Maharam of, — Has written a book m Hindi, 
entitled "Sn Saubhagj’abihan Bhajanniala” 

Chand Kunver Bai (Shrmiatil of Bijolia (Udaipur) — 
a famous writer in Hindi-nov els and poetrj 

Cornelia Sorabji, (Miss), 41, Chow’nnghee, Calcutta 
Contributes to “XIX Century” “Times” and other foreign 
loumals Has wntten “Between the rw'ilights”, "Love and 
Life Behind the Purdah,” 'Indian Tales of Great Ones’ etc — 
all in English 

Devkibai Mulji Ved (Mrs) Author of “Stnone 
Sandesh' (Gujarti) 

Girjabai Kelkar (Mrs) — ^Well-known playw’nght and 
author m Marathi 

Gopal Devi Sudarsan Acharj'a (Mis) — Editor, 
Gnha Laxnn” — Hindi writer 

Hansa Mehta B A (Mrs) — Bombay — coiitnbules to 

1 anous Gujarati magazines — also an able W’nter in English 
Hanprabha Takida (Mrs ) Japan Yatra (Bengali) 

Hirabai A Tata (Mrs) — ^Autlior of sev eral pamphlets 
m Gujarati and “A Short Sketch of Indian Women’s Fran- 
chise Work” in English 

Heniant Kuman Devi (Shrimati), Mohalla Narahi, 
Lucknow' — 'Yaijnanik Kheti’’, “Mata aur Putn”, “Stn 
Ka^vya”, "Yukta Pradesh ka Vyapar”, “Hindu Mahilaj on 
ka Kartavj a”— all in Hindi 
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ITcmalnta De\i (Mrs ) — JJany books in Bengali — 
"Bharat Barsaka Itiliasa" , "Samaj ka Desachar” , eti. 

I lessen R S (Ati s ), Sakhawat Memorial Gn Is’ School, 
Lowci Circtilni Road, Calcutta — Sultana’s Di earns (Eng- 
lish) , Moticliiii (Bengali) 

Jliiiiiajuii Mirj-a — Fditor of “Annisa,” H3'd, Deccan 
Indirab.ii Sahasnbudhc (Mis) — (Marathi) 


Indira Dei I (Mrs P Chaudhury) — Daughter of Satyendra 
Nath fngorc and nicce of the Poet Tagore Has written 
Aiitobiogi aphj of Maliarsht Debeiidiaiialh Tagore, Eyt- 
Soic (English tianslation of Rabindraintli Tagore’s Original 
Bengali; 

Indiragaun Motiraiii (Mrs), Surat— Niti Darpan 
(Gujarati) 

Jei bai Bapiiji Lam (Mrs 1 Dadiseth no Dikro” 
tGujarali) 

Icrliami M Kothawala (Mis)— Infant Marriages,” 
Education amongst Women— Both m English 

jvotsna Slnikal (Mrs)--IIas wiitteii poetiy in Gujarati 
Kaiiialabai Kibe (Mrs) of Indore— Marathi writer 
Kamakshi Amnia (Mrs), Mayavaram (Madras)— 
Aclivaita Deepika (Sanskrit) 

Kaiiiim Ray (Mis) B A— Many woiks in Bengali, 
"Dhamiaputia” iCount Tolstoy) , "Gunjan” , ‘ Pauraniki” , 
"Asoka Sangita”, "Gitinia” 

Kashibai Kaiietkar (Afrs) —Has written reminisceticcs 


of the late Mr Justice Ranade 
Krishiiabai Gadgil (Mrs) 


Poona — "Manas Gita > 


Sarovai” (Marathi) „ 

Kuiiiudini Basil (Mrs) B A— Editor, Suprabhat’ 
Calcutta— "Mary Carpentci,” "Sikher Balidan”— all in 


Tabanyoprabha Sarkar (Mrs) — "Sradlia Smaran” , 
Matto 0 Puti o , Natl Katka— all in Bengali 

Lilavati Munslii (Mrs) Bombay —One of the fore 
iTiost women in Gujarati , lias achieved a hi^n posi 


tion in the Gujarati literature 

Lalita Gupta (Miss) — Yugalanjali 
Mankuniari Basu (Mrs) "Subsadliana” , 
sanga” etc , all in Bengali 


"Priya Pra- 
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Mnnalini Sen (Mrs), — Cooch Behar, — “Manor ina, 
Palasi Lila,” and several otlier poetical works — all an Ben- 
gali. 

Ninhanni Ghosh — "Madam Gayo” , “Mam Baba” — botli 
in Bengali 

Nirupama De\ 1 (Mrs ) — ^Bengali Nor elist and Poetess 
Parvatibai Chitnavis (Mrs) — Central Prorinces— 
“Amcha Jagacha Piavas" (Marathi) 

Phulmani Das (Mrs ) — Grand Trunk Road, Allahabad 
Proina Sundaii Devi (Mrs) 6, Dwarkaliath Tagore 
Lane, Calcutta 

Prabhullanahm Ghose, Sarasrvati (Mrs) — ^“Mandar- 
Kusuni,” “Nmiittir Bhagi” — (both in Bengali) 

Friyambada Der'i fMrs) — ^"Reiiu”, “Anatha”— ^etc all 
in Bengali 

Radhabai Joshi (Mrs ) — ^Amraoti — “Lagha Samara- , 
mblia" (Marathi) 

Raha Ram, (Mrs) Superintendent, M tJ School, 
Amritsar — “Samarat Bhashana” (Hindi) 

Sangli, Ram of,— Author of several Marathi hooks 
Shahirbala (Miss ) — I^Iaratln poetess ^ 

Shailabala Ghosh (Mrs) — “Sheik Aiidoo” (Bengali) 
Shailaia Der 1 (Mrs ) — ^"Kana ’ (Bengali) ^ 

Shanta Chattopadhyaya (Miss) B A , 210-3-1 Cornwallis ■ 
St , Calcutta — “Hind.,staiii Upalaita” in Bengali 

Saralabala Dasi (Mi s ) — “Nivedita ’ "Puspatar” “Beblirat” 
etc j all in Bengali ' 

Sarala Deri Chaudharani (Mrs) — "Satagan”— (Bengali) 
Saroiim Naidu (Mrs )^Famous poetess of India 
Her literary rvorks and achievements in public life are too ' 
rr ell-known to be mentioned here 

Saroj Kuman Den (Mrs) — ^“Asoka”, “Kahini”,- 
Phuldani” and r arious otlier rvorks in Bengali 

Saroj Nanak Mehta (Mrs) B A, Bombay — Daughter 
of the late Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth of Ahmedabad , 
contributes to vanous Gujarati magazines , formerly editor 
of the “Gansundan,” a rr omen’s magazine m Gujarati. 

Satadalabasina Biswas (Mrs) — ^“Behula” in Bengali 
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Shardagaun Sumant Mehta (Mrs) B. A— She and' 
her sister Lady Vidyagaun Nilkanth, were the first lady 
giaduates among tlie Gujarati community , contributed to 
\anous Gujarati magaziiie,s._ 

Sita Chhattopadhyaya (Miss) B A , sio 3 i, Corn- 
wallis St Calcutta— "Niret Gurur Kahini,” "HindustaHi 
Upakatha,” (Bengali) ’ 

Sita Devi — Bengali novelist 
Snehalata Sen (Mrs 1 — “Yugalanjali” (Bengali) 
SobhanaDevi (Mis) — The Orient Pearls”— English 
Subamwali De\ I (Mrs) Beltail, P O Pabn.i — "Bangla 
Maliila Kavi” (Bengali) 

Subhadi a Devi (Mrs ), Moradabad 
Sukhalata Rao (Mi s ) — "Galper Bai” and "Ara Ga’lpa” 
— Both in Bengali 

Suniti Devi (Mrs ), n a , — ^'Sahana” — (Bengali ) 
Surucliibala — Bengali novelist 
Swaminathan N (Mis) — ^"Jayasilan” (Tamil) 

Tara Tilak (Miss) b a Joint Editor of the "Graha 
Lakslimi” (Marathi monthly magazine ) 

Tirumalaninia (Shiimati), Nanjangud, Mysore — 

"Daksha Kanya”, "Matri Nandiin”, "Viragini”, 

Torana Devi (Mrs ), Allahabad— "Sphutn Kavita” 
(Huidi) 

Urmila Devi (Mrs ), Russa Rd , South Kalighat (Cal- 
cutta) — “Pushpahar” (Benrali) 

Ushapraniodini Basu (Mrs) — ^“Sarla” (Bengali) 

Basanti Devi Das (Mis) wife of the late Desh- 
bandhu Das — a pi ominent wntei in Bengali 

Vidyagaun Raiiianbhai Nilkanth (Lady) BA — 
Ahmedabad, — Wife of the late Sir Raiiianbhai Nilkanth, a 
foremost writer in Gujarati 

Yasodabai Bhatt (Mis) Bombay — “Aiya Stnratnen” 
and other works in Marathi ^ 

Yosada Devi (Mrs), — ^Editoi, “Stn Dharma Raksliak,” 
Allahabad Has compiled many books in Hindi — “Sach 
chiniata”, "Sukhikutunib”, "Mahiloyw an,” “Sachcha Pati 
prdm,” Vanita Patradan” etc 

Zohra Rehraan (Mis) — h. Bengali- poetess 
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Abdul Ghaffar Khan,~~-'^Leader of "Red 
Shirts”, b 1891 at Uttanianzai, read up to 
Entrance Standard, offered Indian cominis 
Sion in the army but refused, started a 
national school in his village but the 
school was suppressed, 1915, took a 
prominent part in the anti Rowlatt Act 
agitation, joined the Non co opei ation 
movement and was arrested and sentenc 
ed to three years’ R I , organised Afgan 
Jirga m 1929 and formed Red Shirt 
Khan Abdul Ghnffar''°'“"“e*' “^ps known as “Khudai 

Klian Khidniatgars At present a State pri 
soner in Hazan Bagh jail 

Abdul Hamid, Sir, Khan Bahadur Diwan, Chief 
Ministei, Kapurtliala State b October 15, i88r Ediic 
Government College, Lahore Supdt of the Census 
Operations rgii, Chief Secretary, 1915, Chief Mims 

ter, 1920 Chairman of the Banking Enquiry Committee 
for the Centrally Administered Areas, 1920 30 Delegate 
to the Assembly of League of Nations, 1931 Addtessr 
Kapurtliala 

Abdussamad Khan, Sahebzada, Sir, Chief 

Minister, Rampur State h September 1874 m d 

Princess of Ruling Family of Loharoo State, Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation to Round Table Conference, 
1931, Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, 1932, 
Delegate on behalf of the Indian States to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, 1933 Addi ess- The Mall, Rampur 


(State), U P 

Abhedananda, Swami, Spiritual Teacher, 
Lecturer and Author b Oct 1866 Edttr 
Calcutta University In rfi 97 'Vent to New York, 
and oi^nised the Vedanta Society there Lee 
tured for twenty-five years in England, America and 
Canada Returned to Calcutta in 1921 dnd ^Wished 
the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 

na Vedanta Society, 29/ b, Raja R^>Rtssen Street'," 
Calcutta ife /* '' 
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Acharya, M K , Ex M L A , 5 1876 iu Rukmani 
Ammal, 1894, Two sons Educ Madras Christian College 
jLeclUreii, 1826, to 1902, Head Master, ij 90 i-i 9 i 7 , 
Till 1928 a prominent member oL the Swaiaj 
Party and the Congress Since 1929 a promi- 
nent member of the All-India Vamashram Swarajya 
Sanga of orthodox Hindus Pitbltcahom Portraits, 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals The Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian Chronologj' by 
Orientalists, Addi ess- 46, Lingha Chetti Street, Madras E 

Acharya, Sir, Vijayaraghava, T, b 1857 
Enteied Madras Provincial Civil. Service, 1898 and sen’Cd 
as Deputy Collector in Salem, Cuddapah and Taiyoie 
Districts Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 1912- 
J917 President, Madras Corporation, 1917 , Organized 
Industi lal Exhibition in Madras, 19^15, 1926-1927 Divvan 
of Codiin 1919-22, Commissioner for 'India for the 
British Empire Exhibition,, Wembly, 1922-25, Diiector of liP 
dustiies and Fisheries Madras, 1926 Member, Public 
Services Commission, 192629 Vjce-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agncl Research, since j 929 Opened Canadian' 
National Exliibition, Toronto 1926, travelled exten- 
sively in India, Europe, Canada . and U, S A Add Inipl 
Secretanat, Simla 'and Delhi , . 

Aga Kbjan, -Aga Saltan Sir, Mahomed Shah, leader 
of Rlaniaih Muslims,, has many followers in India,, Central 
Asia and East Afnca,. A 1877 , 1929, Apdree Carron, 

Round, Ta'bler, 980, 31 and 32, Represented India at tne 
World Disarmament Confei ence, 1932 ; led Indian dele- 
gation to League, of Nations, 1932,, j Won tlie Derby with 
Blenlvam, x^-^o-r Rea cations Racing, motoring, travel, 
Addt ess ' Aga Hill, Bombay 

^ Ahmad, Dr, Ziauddin, Et-Pro-Vice Chancellor of 
Aligarh Muslim Universitj', b 1878 ^Ediic Aligaih 
and Mayo Central College, Allahabad He passed his 
B A , with distinction from the Allahabad Univ ersity and 
his _ M A , from Calcutta University Obtained Research 
Degree from Trinity College (Cambridge) 1904 Fellow 
pf the Royal Astronomical Society and a member of 
the London Mathematical Society 190^ Joined Gottingent 
University and obtained Ph D’ degree m February^ 
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1906 lie studied foi si\ months jn Pans and for. otlier 
si\ months in BoloRiia (Italj) Aftei spendin#r four months 
111 Al-Arhar Unnorsity (Epfjpt) uhere he studied Arabiiin 
Astronomy, lie-joined M \ O, College, Alipai h, ns Professor 
of Melhem.ilics in 1 907 Member of the Calcutta University 
Commission, 1916, Piincipnl of M A O College 191^ 
iMcmbcr of Shea Committee nndalso of the SLcen Committee 
He I esipiicd his post at Aligirh m 1928 and entered the 
Legislative Assembly Pnbltcaltofts “Histoiy of Educntion” 
“System of Education m England, Germany, Fiance and 
Amtiica” ' 


Ahmed, Kaboorud Din, M L A Bni -at-La\v and Land- 
holder b 1S86 Malda Goit High 

English School apd ft|agdalene College, 
Cambi idge. Called to the Bar 111 1910, Mem 
bei. University Court, Dacca, President, 
Bengal Agricultural Conference J917, 
Organiser, Foupdc| and President, Indian 
Scameii'’s Unlod, Calcutta, Member, Legis 
lativ e Council, 1920, Memberv Legislative 
Assembly sigce 1921 Fotindcr ofParha 
incntary Muslim Party in Assembly 1924, 

Rabeorud Dm Ahmed 

hour, 1929 31 ruoUiatiovs- Hand book of 
Equity', Roman Law, etc ydflW;«s-io, Hastings Steel, Calcutta 



Ahm^d, Khan Bahadur Kazi Sir Azizn-din, Giief 
Minister, patia State b i86r Served in the,, P C S, U^P, 
for 34 years Appointed Chief Minister, Datia, m 1922 
, > < 

Aiyangar, Chetluro DuraiSWami, E\-Men\ber, Lfegis 
lative Assembly h 1873 Educ Madras Christian College and 
Law 'College, Schoolmaster for two years ; thfen Vakil from 
July IcSgp, For several ycars.conntfcted with the Congress , 
President, Taluk, Board and, Chairman, Municipal 
'Council, Cliltton President, Andhra Provincial Conference, 
,1928, President, Postal and R Mi S Union, Madras Pro 
viiice, 1925 , Pnbhcahom Estates Land Act in Telung, 
'Lessons from Sri Biiugavad Gita , Hinduism in the light of 
Visishtadvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled Addresg Chittor 
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Aiyar, Sir C P.Ramaswami b 12th No\ ember 
1879 , Legal and Constituhonal Adnser 
to Maharaja of Travancore ; enrolled 
as Vakil of the Madras High Court, 1903 ; 
was apprentice under the late Mr V 
Krishnaswami Aijar . had laige practice 
on the Onginal Side of the High Court ; 
General Secretary’, Indian National Con- 
gress, 1916 1917 , Fellow of the Sjndicate 
of the Madras University , ga\e e\idence 
before the Southborough and Meston 

Committees, repiesented the Madras 

Sir G P Go\ernment in the Delln War Confer- 

Enmoswann gnce ; visited England in igig in 

connection with the Indian Reforms and gare CMdence 

before the Joint Parliamer.tarj Committee , an accomplished 
speaker and a student of French and Sanskrit ; elected to 
the Reformed Council m 1919 ; Advocate-General, 1920 , 
presided or er the All-India Lawj’ers' Conference, Allahabad, 
1921 , Lau Jlember of the hladras Executive Council, 
1923-28 ; Vice-President of the Madras Execuln e Council, 
1925 > represented India at the Assemblj of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1926 and 1927 ; Dehgate to 
the Round Table Conference and member of the Federal 
Structure Coramitttee ; Ag Law Member of the Gor em- 
Tnent of India, 1931 , Tagore Law Lecturer, Calcutta 
Unnersitj, 1932; Ag Commerce Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1932 ; Qiairman of the committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Princes to consider the White Paper, 
1933 , Member of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
^933 1 Delegate to the World Economic Conference, 1933 ; 
Adiiiess- The Grore, Tejnanipet, Madras, Dehsle, 
■■ Ootacamund. 

h. 
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Alam, Dr Shoikh Mahomed, Bar at Law, b 1892, 

@ Ld'tc Oxfoid and Trinity, nt tliird daupriiter 
of Khan Sahib Mian Fero/uddin, suspended 
piactice duniiR tlieNoncoopeitionmove- 
intnt, 1921, jailed during Sityagraha move 
nicnts 1930 and 1932 Founded “Tarjak”, 
Urdu dail> , Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, Prominent member of the Muslim 
Nationalist Party Adihe<ts^ Lahore 

Alamolumangathayarammal. Mrs 
Kalahasti, M L C ^ 1882 m S G 
Dr Atnm Narasimhalu Nnidu, 1900 Was given the 
title of “Pandithai” by Sana Sabha, Palam 
coltah Honj Presidency Magistrate, Vice President, Hony 
Magistrates’ Associations, Member, Madias Legislative 
Council Membci, Madras Dist, Secondary Edu* 
cation Board, Membei Senate and Academic Council 
of the Aiinamalai Uiinersity, Vice Piesident, Vidhava Vnah 
Sahaya Sabha, Hony Secy, Brahmo Samaj (Ladies 
Section), Madras, Sometime Editor of ‘'Dra\ idan”, regular 
contributor to newspapers PubUcattons "Dravidan Reli- 
gion" and "Women of Ancient Dara\ idan Land ’’ Add, 
12, Tulasinghan St, Washermanpet, Madras 

Ah, Shaukat, b Rampur State, 1873 Lduc M A 
O Coll , Aligarh (Capt Cncket XI) In Govt. Opium 
Dept for 17 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc Trustee, MAO Coll Interned during 
War Prominent leader of the Khilafat and Non co operation 
motement Founder and Secretary of Khtiddum 1 
Kabba Society Member, Round fable Conference , Travel- 
led in Moslem lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference, \isited Egypt, Palestine, Syna, Iraq, 
Yemen and Hedjaz Married an American lady m 193a 
after a bit of romance, much against the will of his son 
InMted to America to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam m 1933 Addi css Khilafat House, Lo\ e Lane, 
Bombay 
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Alwar, His Hijihness Bharat Dliaram Prabhakar 
Sewai JIaharaj Raj Rishi Shn Jey 
Singhji De\ Veerendra Shiromaiii, 
b 1882 , suceeded to Gadi 1892 m once, 
Ren i ahons Racquets , shoohng ; 
fishing, polo, motoring; tennis Add- 
ress The Palace, Alwar, Rajputana. 

Ambedkar, Dr B R , Hanjan 
leader , Belongs to the Alahar caste ; 
w as gn en a scholarship bj H. H the 
Gaekivar of Baroda to studj economics 
and sociologj' at Columbia _ After 
passing his examination there he spent a 
1 ear in London doing research w ork at 
Maharaja of Alwar the India Ofnee Library, Returned to 
India m 1917 Author of books on finance and caste matters. 
Founder of the Depressed Classes Institute. A nominated 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council ; Round Tabler 
Addrtss Bombay. 

_Aney, Acting Congress President, 1933, Jailed m 
connection w ith recent Sat\ agraha mo\ ement; 
prominent Hindu Sabha leader; leading 
lawjer, C P,Addiess Nagpur 

Anderson, Sir George, -Educational 
Commissioner to the Go\eniment of India 
b 1876 VI to Gladjs Alice Morny Edttc 
Winchester College, Universitj' College, 
Oxford , Professor of History, Elphirtstone 
Aaej- College, Bombay, Assistant Secretary, Cal- 
cutta Unn ersity Commission, 1918-19 tp; Mem- 
ber, Enquiry Committee ofTlie Muslim University , Aligarh, 

, Member of the Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, 192829 Pubhcations- The 
Bntish India, Bntish Administration in India, 
*hort History of the Empire Address -Got erament of 
india, Simla and Delhi , 

Anderson, Sir John, Governor of Bengal, b 8 
July, 1882 Edttc . Edinburgh and Leipzig UniversiUes, 
ntered Colonial Office, 1905 , Secretary- of the Northern 
«igena- Lands Committee, 1909, Secretary of the West 
Afncan Currency- Committee, 1911, Pnncipal Clerk in 
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’tlie office of Insurnnce Commissioners, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Miriistry of 
Sliippinpr, 1917-19 ! Additional Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
1919 ; Chaii man of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919 22; 
Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
.1920. Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Home 
Office, 1922 to 1932. Address ; Government I lo'use,- Cal- 
eutta. 


Andrews, 



Mr, Andrews 


Charles Frederick, Professor, International 
University, Shantiniltetan b. 1871. Educ. 
Birmingham and C.-inihridg-e ; Fellow and 
Lecturer of Penlooke ColleRe, Cambridge, 
1899 ; Professor, St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi ; one of the few Englishmen who have 
championed the canse of the doivn-troddcir 
in this country. Kis services on behalf of 
Indians in the British Colonies are beyond 
measure. Address : Bolepur, E. I. Railway, 
Bengal. 


Ansari, Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed, b. 1880; Educ. Muir 
Central College. Allahabad ; Nizam’s College, Deccan ; 
graduated in 1900; Joined the University of Edinburgh in 
1901; House Surgeon dialing Cross Hospital, London, 
Resident Medical Officer, Lock Hospital, London; Clinical 
Assistant, St,, Peters Hospital, London; After 10 years’ stay 
in Europe taking the Degree ofDoctor of Medicine and Master 
of Surgery of the University of Edinburgh returned to India; 
organized All-India Medical -Mission -'to Turkey,-' 1912-13’; 
took leading part in Home Rule agitation ; 

elected President, All-India Muslim League, 1920 and IGulafat 
Conference, Gaya, 1922 ; President, 42nd Indian National 
Congress, Madras, ■ tpgy and All-Parties’ Convention, 
Calcutta, 1923 ; went to jail during Satyagralla movements, 
1930 and .1932. Leatler, Nationalist . Muslim Party. 
■Address : i, Daryaganj, Delhi. , , e 

Arcot, Sir Ghulam Mahomad 'AH, Khan Bahadur, 
Prince of, ■ b. 1882, Premier Mahomedan nobleman 
of Southern India ; -President ’ of ■ Ithfe Mahomedan 
Educt. Conference, ' . 1910, nominated • member 
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of the Madras Legislate e Council, 1904-06 , 
Elected to the Imperial Legislative Council, 1910 13 , 
nominated to the Madras Legislative Council, 1916, President 
of tlie All-India Muslim Association, Laliore , President, 
South India Islamia League, Celebrated Silver Jubilee, 
1928, Madi as, Patron, Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, Address 
Amir Mahl, Madras 

Arundale, George Sydney, President, Theosoplucal 
Society i 1878 , £d//c Cambridge 

University and Continent of Europe f/r 
Rukmini, daughter of Pandit Nilakantha 
Sastri of Madras, 1920 , Lite Principal, 
Central Hindu College, Benares ; Late 
Organizing Secretarj', Indian Home Rule 
League , Interned along with Mrs Annie 
Mr Amndaip Besant, 1917, President, Bombay Students* 
Convention, 1918 , Deeply interested m 
Internationalism, the outlawry of war. Vegetarianism, Swaraj 
for India, etc, Pubhcahons Nin ana, Bedrocks of Education 
etc Address Theosoplucal Societj’, Adyar, Madras 

Asar All, Bar-at Lavv', Delhi, li 1888, £dtrc 
Stephens College, Delhi, and Lincolns Inn, London; Tried 
under D I A, in 1918 and acquitted, jailed sev'eral times 
in connection with Congress movements. Travelled 
IN idely in Europe Municipal Commissioner, Delhi, Secret- 
arj. Congress Parliamentry Board Prdrlicafioris' Construc- 
tive Non-Coperation, Recreations' Roller skating, 
hunting and journalism Addr essr Kucha Chelan, Delhi 
Aziz, Syed Abdul. Barnster-at-Law, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Bihar and Orissa b 1885 Called to the 
Bar in 1911; Enrolled Advocate, Founded the 
Anjumn Islamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club , presided ov'cr sev’cral literary conferences ; 
returned to Provincial Legislature in 1926 and again 1930 ; 
eader of tne Ahrar Party in the Council ; Minister of 
Education 1984. Address - "Dilkusha”, Patna 

M b 1889 in Jaipur State , Founded 

Marvvan Shiksha Mandal at Wardha , Started All-India 
Marw^i Agarvval Mahasabha; Gave up Government title 
lid Honorary Magistrateship , Donated large sums of 
money for Congress and IChilafat activities , Jailed during 
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the recent Satyagraha movements , Chairman of Reception 
Committee of the Nagpur Congress, 1920 , Acting Con 
gress President 1934 Address Wardlia C P 

Banerji, Sir Albion Rajkumar b Bristol, 1871, m 
1898 d of Sir Krishna Gupta Ediic Calcutta and 
O\ford , Entei ed I C S , 1895 , Diwan to the M iharaja of 
Cocliin, 1907 14, Member of the Evecutive Council Maharaja 
of Mysore, March 1916 Officiated as Dewan of Mysoie, 

1919 Retired from the I C S Diwan of Mysore, 1922 26 
Foreign Minister, Kashmir, 1927 29 Piibitcahoiis The 
"Indian Tangle" ess C/o Coutts and Co 440, Strand, 
London, W C 2 

Banerji, Bhabo Nath, Meterologist, Bombay b !■; 
August 189s , tu RenuLha Devi , founded and 
organised on international lines the first aeroplane and 
airship meterologfical centre at Karachi, including a first 
class Observatory On deputation to England, Scotland, 
Norway, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct 1927 to 1928 in connection with aviation meterology 
Made special study of the Meterology of the uniinesti 
gated international air route from Peisian Gulf to Karachi 
Address Colaba Observatory, Bombay 

Basu, Jatindra Nath, Soliator b 1872 Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council almost continuously since 

1920 Leader of Peoples’s Party in Bengal Legislature , 
delegate from Bengal to the Indian Round Table Confer 
ence , Connected with several educatiaiial and social 
service organisations Address 14, Balaram Ghose Street, 
Calcutia 

Beasley, Sir Horace Owen Compton, Chief Tusticc 
of Madras, since 1929 b July 1877 m 1909, Evelyn 
Augusta Atherton, two s Called to Bar, Inner Temple, 
1902, Puisne Judge, High Court of Burma, 1923 24, a 
Judge in the High Court of Madras, i 924 - 29 » served Euro- 
pean war, Addi css* High Court Madras 

Beaumont, Sir John William Fisher, Chief jusbee 
of Bombay b 1877 w Mabel Edith Ldnc- Winchester 
and Pembroke College Cambndge, First Class Historical 
Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar Chancery Division AddfCSS' > 
"Coleherne Court ” Hai kness Road, Malabar Hill Bonibaj 
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Bedi Raja, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Hon Extia- 
Asst CommiSssioner in the Punjab b i86i A Fellow 
of the Punjab and Hindu Univei sities, was a delegate, to the 
Indo-Afghan Peace Confeieiice, 1919 Addtessi Kaltar, 
Punjab 

Bhabha, Hormasji Jahangir, m a-, Director of Tata 
Hydi o-Electi 1C Power Supply Co, Member of Council 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Deputed as 
a delegate to the Congress of Imperial Universities, 1926, b 
27 June 1852, m Miss Jerbai Edaljee Batiwala Principal, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884, Education Secretary to 
Government, Mysore, 1890, Inspector-General of ^ Education 
Mysoie, 18951909, Munir-ul-Talim (Mysorey 
Mdlakoff Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6 ' 

Bhagwan Das, b 1869 Graduated 1885 and took 
M A Degiee m Mental and Moial Science in 1887 5 ' 
Entered Government Seivice as Tahsildar in 1890 , 1 esigned 
1)1 1899 to devote himself to the W9rk of Central Hindu 
College, Benares , Secretary to the Boai d of Trustees, 
Cential Hindu College, 1899-1914 Principal Kashi, Vidya- 
Pith, 1921 Piesident, ProvinciarPolitical Conference, 1920 , 
President of the i ith All-India Hindi Sahitya Sdmmelan,' 
J 92 I ; Political Prisonei hem 15th December 1921 to 19th, 
January 1922 Has compiled many'’ books and pamphlets 
on Indian Philosophy and Psychology, gome of which have 
been translated into various European languages ‘Address • 
Sevashrama, Sigra, Benares ' ‘ 

' ^ H Maharaja Krishna Kumar 

oinhji, Maharaja of; b 19th May 1912, s father Lt -Col 
H H Mahaiaja Sir Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K C S I, 
July 19 ig Editc Harrow, England Installed with full 
jf 93 i, mairied 1931 Address Bhavnagai 
chore, Sii* Joseph William, , Member Viceroy’s 
Jixeimtive Council, in charge of Depai tmeiit of Commerce 
Railways, b 1878, m to Maigaiet Wilkie Stott, Ed/rc 
Ueccsin College, Poona and Univeisity College, London, 
under Secy,, Govt of Madras, 1910, Dewanof Cochin 
^tnte, 1914-1919, Dy Director of Civil supplies, igi9i 
» Secretary to the. High Coramsr for India, London, 1920, 
High Commr, for I^dia m the United Kingdom, 1922, 
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19 ^ 3 , Secretary Government of India, Department of 
Education Health mid Lands, 1924 and Aff Member 
Viceroy s E\eciitivc Council, November 1926 to July 1027 
Secretary to Goit of India Dept of Education, Health and) 
Land Records (on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on India Reforms, 495 1 30 Aii[{ni,s WindchlTt, 
Simla 


, Bhutto. Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz, 

Minist^ for Local Self Government, Bombay h 1888 
Ediic Sind Madressah and St Patrick High School, Karachi 
Chairman, Bombay Provincial Simon Committee, Delegate 
Round Table Coiifeience, President, Smd Azad Con 
ference AM css Secietanat, Bombaj i 

Bilhmoria, Sir Shapoorjee Bomonjee, Partner in the 
firm of S B Billimorin & Co, Accountants and Auditors 6 
1877 III Jerbai rf of Bhicaji N Dala(i9o6) Liiitc StXaiier’s 
College, President, Indian Merchants Chambei, 1927 28, 
Member Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 1927 28 President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, 1928 29 
AM css 13 Cufle Parade, Colaba, Bombay 

Birla, Ghanshyam Dass, Mill owner, Merchant and 

© Zamindar, d 1891, Managing Directoi of Birla 
Brothers Ltd , Owns one jute mill and three 
cotton mills in Calcutta, Gwalior and Delhi 
and four sugar mills, Zammdari, Ranchi 
Export and Import business at Bombay and 
Calcutta , Member 2nd Indian Legislative 
Assembly , resigned in 1930 ns a pi otest 
agaii St legislation for Impenal Preferdnee 
Mr Birla Mdmber of Council, Benares Hindu Univer 
sitv, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta 1924 President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929 , Has been responsible for the founding 
and maintenance of a large number of Educational and 
other public institutions 111 i nnous parts of the country 
Member, Indian Fiscal Commission , Member, Bengal Legis 
lative Council, Member Royal Commission on Labour, 1930, 
Employei s’ delegate to Intern itional Labour Confeience at 
Geneva, 1927 , Member, 2nd Round Table Conference, 
1930 , Addi css Roj al Excharge Place, Calcutta, ^ 
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Biswas. Chara Chandra, Professor, Univeistt5 
Aarocate, Calcutta ; b 18S8 Law College, 1913-21 , 
Counallor Calcutta Corporation since 1925 , Member 
Calcutta Improvement Trus% since 1926 Itlember Lest 
Assemoly 1930 \Vas a delegate to Reserce Bank 
Committee in London 1033 Adressi 58 Cuddopukur 
Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta 

Blunt, Edward Arthur Henry, Member of 
Executive Council. United Provinces, b 1877; Ada. 

two ds, one s Sen ed in U. P as Asst. Commr. and 
Asst, Magistrate, and Collector: Undersecretary to Gov. 
a.’d Supenntondent, Census Operations, Settlement 
Officer m 1915, Director of C.vil Supohes in 1918, Director 
of liicustnes 1919, Financial Secretary to U P Govt; 
1020 31, Member of Executive Council, 193^- 
PiiO'.raiio! s “Chnstian Tombs and Monuments" of His- 
toncsl inte.''est m the U. P. (1911I. Caste System of 
Xorthem India, U932I Addicss" Bandaria Bagh House; 
Lucknow. 

Bose, Sir Jagdish Chandra eminent Indian scientist, 
whose researches and discoveries on plant phvsiology, have 
startled the world, b 1858 ;;r. Abala, daughter of Late 
Darga Mohan Bose. Ed’ic Calcutta, Cambndge, Unirersily 
of London ; Professor of Pnv sics Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta . Delegate to International Scientific Congress, Pans ; 
Screntific Member of Deputation to Eurooe and -Vmenca , 
Member Committe of Intellectual Co-operation, League of 
Nations, Corresponaing member, Academj- of Science, \lenna. 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. PubI:caL'>ns / 
Response in the Liv ing and Non-liv mg : Plant Response; 
E’ectro Phvsiology of Plarts, Irritabilitj' of Plants ; Life 
Movements of Plants The Ascent of Sap; ThePhvsio’ogy of 
Photosvmlhes’s. Nervous Mechanism of Plants. Zdotor 
.uKhan^ni of Plants, Plant Autographs and their Reve- 
latio-i^ Tropic Movement and Growfli of Plants. Adarcss^ 
Bose Instiiute, Calcutta. 

Bose, ^bhash Chandra, b 1S97. Educ C^lcufa. 
^mbndge. Entered 1 c. S4 resigned in roar and joined 
non-co-operation movement: Manager, ‘Forward", C^- 
ca.,3, 1022-24, Member Calcutta Corporation, io 2 j : Chief 
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Executive O/Ticcr, Cilcutta Corporntion, 1924 , Arrested 
under RcRiilation III oF j8i8, Elected Member, J 3 ciiRaI 
LepsI itii (. Council, 1926, Released, 1927, Interned as 
State prisoner dunnp llic recent satyapralia )no\ement 
lircua/ioiit, Reading and tennis yirfi/rcss" 38/2, Elgin Road, 
Cnlcutt.i 

Bikaner, Mlaharaja of, Ma)or General Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Narondra Shiromani bn Sir 
Ganga Singhji Bahadur, lion lld, Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, A 1880 E</iic Mayo College tit 1897 Invested 
with full powers, 1898 Ser\ed with Biitish Aimyin China 
III coniinaiid Bikanei Canitl Corps, 1901 , Served European 
War, rgr4 15 Appointed representaliv» of Indian Princes 
at the War Conrcrcnce in 1917, at Peace Conference in 1919 , 
and at League of (Nations, 1424, lecencd Freedom of the 
Cities of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and Bristol , Chan 
cellor of Chamber of Princes, 1921 24 , is a Patron of the 
Hindu University and a member of the General Council of 
Managing Comniitte, Mayo College , Is a Freemason , Has 
two sons and one daughter Addtess Bikaner, Raj putana 
Bikanor, Maharaja Kumar of. Capt Sri Sardul 
Smghji, Bahudur , Hen apparent, Bikaner State, b 1902 , 
m X922, two sons, one daughter, page to King Emperor 
at Coronation Durbar, 1911 Rcci cations Polo, tennis, 
motoring Add} ess Lallgarh, Bikaner 

Brabourne Michael Herbert Rudolph Knatchbull, 
Governor of Bombay, since 1933, b 1895 
s father 1933 w Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne, y d of the 6th Marquess of 
Sligo, 1919 Ednc Wellington, R 
M A Woolwich Served European 
War, 1915 18 , M P (U) Ashford 
Division, Kent 1931 33, Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Secretary of State 
for India, 1932 33 Address Government 
House, Bombay ' 

Buck, Sir Edward John Adviser to 
Associated Pi ess of India, Annie Mai 
garet Was in business in Australia Piibli- 
cnitot)S "Simla, Past and Present” Address- North bank, 
Simla 
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yed Abdullah, Editor, “Bombay 
Chronicle ’ b 1891 , Graduated from 
Elphinstone College, 1910-ir, Joined 
“Bonibaj Chronicle” editorial staff in 
April, 1915, as leader-writer. Junior 
Assistant Editor in 1917, Senior Assis- 
tant Editor in 1918, Acted as Editor 
after the deportation of Mr Horniman in 
April 1919, upto September, 1920 , Joint- 
Editor of “Chronicle” with Rlr. MarTnaduke 
Mr.Breln. Pickthal from 1920 to 1924. Member of All 
India Congress Committee and Bombay 
Pro\ mcial Congress Committee , Was appointed substitute 
member of the Congress Woiking Committee in 1930 , Im- 
pi isoned in No\ ember, 1930, in connection with Civil Dis- 
obedience mo%ement of 1930-31 ^ind released with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other members of the Working 
Committee on January 26, X931, Member of Working 
Committee of the Nationalist Muslim Party, Arrested widt 
the Congress leaders on January' 6, 1932, when Congress 
leaders launched Cii il Disobedience campaign and sentenc- 
ed to two years’ rigorous impiisonment Released on Oct. 
7 i 1933, Member, Bombay Unnersity' Senate, 1929-33 
Member Editopal Committee, “Social Serv'ice Quarterly ” 
Addicss, “BombaA Chronicle”, Bombay. 

Burdon, Sir Ernest, Auditor General in India b 
1881. ;ji, Mary, d , of Re\ W Fairweather, Educ 
Oxford Entered Indian Cuil Sen ice, 1905, Financial 
Undcr-Secrctary to Punjab Goiemment, igri, and to 
Go\ ernment of India 1914, Finanaal Adviser, Mesopota- 
mian Expeditionary Force, 1918-19, Financial Adiiscr, 
Military Finance, Gov L of India Member of Indian Munition 
Board, Secretary- to Gov ernment of India, Army' Department 
Address, Simla and New Delhi 

^ Burdwan, Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur of, b 1881 , in 1897, Radharani (Lady 
Mahtab, of Lahore) . two sons, tvv o daughters , Member, 
Impenal Legislative Council, 1909-12, Bengal Council, 
1007-18, Member, Bencal Executive Council, iQiq-24 • 
Mcmbci, Indian Re foi ms Emjiiiry Coininttiee, 1924, Member, 


Brelvi. 
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Taxation Enquir\ Commntee. 1024 25 , DtltKaic to Ciiipiie 
CorifctencL, 1927, Puhhi.a{sons “Vijai.i CiitiLi," and seveial 
other IBcn^rali poetical woikb and dianias 

Byramjee Jeojoebhoy, Sir, Landlord and Mcrclniit, 
hrire landed pi opiiLior ottiiinjj 9,000 acicb in Salsctte, 6 
1881 /// Jerbai ranisetjee Curbcetjee, Ki’and daiiKiiter 

of Sir Jainsctiee lejeebhoy, 2nd Bnionet Utiuc St 
Xaxiei’t, Scliool and CoIleRc, Bombay. Membci, Bomba v 
Municipal Coiporaium from 19 14, Member, Bomlnv 
Boaid of I'llin Censors from 1924, Member Go\l ol 
India Committee foi Conditional Kelcahe of Prisoners, 1924, 
Donated a sum of Rs 2,00,000 foi the foundation of an 
Ilospinl foi Cliildieii, It bciiiR the fust of Us kind in India 
SlienlT of Bombay, 1927 Add>csi> Ihe Clifl, Ridge 
Road, Doinbay 

Caveoshar, Sardul Singh, Managing Director, People’s 
Insurance Company Ltd , Lahore Con 
gross leader, Founder of the new nitio 
iinl 11101 ement amongst the Sikhs, Took 
leading part in non-cooperation Mo\ e 
nicnti 1886 at Amiits.ar Post Graduate 
studies in Government College, Lahoie 
Was a first class football plaj er and 
captain of the cricket team Began 
his public career at Delhi and started 
the “Sikh Rci lew ” Elected Fellow of 
the Hindu Umveisity, 1917 In 1918 
sliifted to Lahore and started the "Hew 
Herald” , Presided over the Punjab 
Provincial Conference , 1925 In 

1926 resigned membci ship of various Sikh organiza- 
tions to devote himself wholly to the Congiess catise 
Elected Membei Congiess Working Coniimltee, 1928, 
holding that position ever since , Acting Congress 
President in 1932 , Started People’s Insurance Co in 
1926 Author of "The Successful Life insunnee Agent” 
"Non Violent Non Cooperation,” ‘‘Studies in Sikh Religion” 
and of many religious agd Political tracts Add/ ess . 

I, Ch.imbcrlain Road, Lahore 


es 



S Snrdul Singli 
CiivecsUar 
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Chatnan Lall, Diwan, Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
b 1892 , Ednc Gordon Mission College, Rawalpindi , 
Private Tutors at Folkestone, London and Pans, Joined 
Middle Temple, 1910 , Took Honouis Degree m Jurispru- 
dence from Jesus College, Oxford, 1917 , General Editor 
'Coterie’, London quarterly of Art and Literature , Assistant 
Editor, Bombay Chronicle, 1920 , Founded Trade Union 
Congiess, 1920 , Founded "Nation”, 1923, Delegate, Intenia 
tional Labour Conference, 1925 and 1928 , Fraternal 
Delegate to Biitish Trade Union Congress, 1926, 
President Trade Union Congress, 1927, Member, Legisla- 
te e Assembly for several yeats , Represented India 
at the Canada session of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association, 1928, Represented Indmn workers at Labour 
Conference, Geneva, sei eral times , member. Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Labour, 1927, Rccieatwns Public 
Speaking and Journalism , 

Chanda, Kamini Kumar, Advocate b 1864 
Refused title of Rai Bahadur which Assam Gov- 
ernment proposed to confer on him First Non- 
official Chairman, Silchar Municipality , Joined 
Congress, 1886, left it at Surat, but rejoined at 
Lucknow, 1916, President, First Surma Valley Conference 
For some time Member, Imperial Legislative Council 
Addiess Silcliar, Assam 

Chandavarkar, Vithal Narayan, Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University, eldest s of the late Sir Narayan 
Ganesh Chandavarkar ; Bamster-at-Law , Acting Professor 
of History, Elphinstone College, Bombay 1915 ; joined tlie 
firm of N Sirur and Co, 1920, Councillor, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, Since 1920 Mayor of Bom- 
bay, 1932-33 Add) ess 41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

Chatter jee. Sir Atul Chandra, ^ 1874, Ei/wc; Presidency 
Cdlege, Calcutta, King’s College, Cambridge, Passed first in 

S F 'n open competit'on, 1896, Bhownuggree Medallist 
(Cambridge Univei sitv), 1887, »/ (Firstly) Vina Mookerjee 
deceased', (secondly) Gladys Mary Broughton, Registrar, 
Co operativ e Societies (U P ), Revenue Secretary and 
Chief Secretary -to tlie U P Government Member, Board 
of Industries and Munitions, Membei Viceioy’s Council, 
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Go\ernment Representative at International Labour 
Conference at Washtmgton, 1919, and Geneva rgar, 1924, 
1925, i 9'26 , President of International Labour Confe 
rence, J927 , Member of Governing Body, International 
Labour Oflfice, 1926 Representatii e of India at League 
of Nations’ Assembly, 1925 , member of Impei lal Economic 
Committee High Commissioner of India in London 
i92S‘3ti Leader of Indian Delegation to Imperial Confei ence, 
Ottawa, 1932 Rccrealiom Gardening, Lawn Tennis 
and Travel, Addtess Athenium Waterloo Place, London, 
S W 

Chatterieo, Gladys Mary, b at Uijain, M A in 
Philosophy (London), D Sc Econ , (London), m Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, 1924, Investigator Board of Trade, London Chief 
Inspectress of Schools, C P, Chief Welfare Superintendent, 
Ministry of Munitions, London, Advisor to Government 
of India on Women’s and Children’s Labour (1920 22) 
Publttaimis- Labour m Indian Industries Add) ess- The 
Athenuim, Waterloo Place, London, S W I , 

Chatterjee, Ramananda, Editor, ‘Modern Review’ 
and 'Prabasi, b 1865 Passed all Univer 
sity examinations with great distinction, 
obtaining scholarships in every case, 
graduated in 1887, standing first in first 
class, HI Manorama Devi, 1886, Prof 
of English, City College, Calcutta 1887- 
95, Principal, Kayastha Patlishala Allaha- 
bad, 1895-1906 Honorary Fellow of 
Allahabad University, sometime President 
I , , of the U P» 'Anglo Indian ^ Temperance 

Mr Chatterjee Association; Member ,U P Secondary 
Education Reforms Committee, president, Sadharan Erahma 
Samaj, Edited Dusi, Pradip,- Dharitiabandhu, Initiated use of 
three colour printing as regular item nn Indian Journalism, 
First and only journalist to be invjtfed , officially to. attend 
full session.of the Lepgue of Nations, . 1926, PubUcaiionsr 
Raja Rainmohan Roy and Modern India, Towards Home 
Rule, Chatterjee’s Picture Albums (18 Vols ), Reo eatioMs- 
Walking and Tounng, Address- ^ Modren Renew” Office, 
Calcutta !• 1 , , . 
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Chaudhari, Lai Chand Lieutenant Kao Baiiadnr 
Pres’aeit, State Council, Bhart-tpu*. 5 1882 77^. Sb ntraa 
Sushib Den; elected ^'Ice-Ch2l^nan. Knotalv Ds'nct 
Board. 1014-1032; elected ireniber Punrab Council 1026. 
iceirber Council oi State, 1022, Mi.ii=ter Punjab Gorcrnrnent 
Jres sued in 1924’ Bbcratpur, R^jpjtana. ^ 

Chaudhuri, Mrs Pramila. th’rd o' of Ifte late "VS - C 
Be.nne-jee. Pres’deiit, Indian Mattonal 
Conp'ess, £o'/£- XentnamColleire' Cap- 
ondse Kens sn Classics (1003*; Dip- 
Ion? Gudd Intenaticna] T’ans. 190.1- 
}7 1907 A X. Cbauchuri Bar-at-Lciv 
4 5 ore <f ^~ce-Pres^^Jen^, Sejral Pro- 
, la " ’nrcial Council of Women for 1927 

\ ‘ ' tCaicuuai. Sreiete LiteraKe at Ariisque 

for ig2“ fCalcutta.,- Connected vnth d’c 
moTements fo’" Women's educatfot, 
and treitare in Bengal Add -o. 
Jh'utala Roadj Bal5\gu’'2e. Gaicona. 

Cbetty, Sir Shanmakhatn, President, Legislrtire 
A^embh ; b. 1S02. Ei«c: ^ Madras 
V Cl n=^nan Collese ; Member of the Z*Iadras 
. 1 Legis. Coimd! 1920 ; Courdl Secretary 
\ to the Development Minister, 1022 ; Empti- 
ed in 1923 -raeniber, of Assemblx ; isited 
J Australia as Indian representative on the 
Deleeanon of the Empire ParhamentaT 
Association, 1926; Gi'ef Wh’p of die 
Congr^ Party in Assembly ; repre- 
"Sir.S Chettv. sented Indian Einployeis in International 
Labour Conference at Cieneva in 1928, 1920 1933 : a nseiu- 
ber of the Central Barking Enquiry Committee ; Dy. Presi- 
dent Legislative .\seerobly, 1031. Go\ eminent of India's re- 
presentative at Imperial Economic Conference held at Oltaip 
101932. Elected Prerldent of She Legislad . e Assembiy in 
March 1933 . Address; "Havrarden” Race Course 
■Coimbatore. 

Chetw’ode, Sir Philip Walhoase : CommandK'-in' 
■Ch'ei S i86g; En'ered Army letp/ Military SecreSari, 
War Office, 191920 : Deputj C3ilef of the Imperial Gene- 
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ml Stnfr, 1920 22, Afliiilanl Gc11c1.1l to the Forces, 1922 23, 
Conim.iiidi I in Clutf, Aldershot Comimnd, 1923 27 , Chief 
of GliicmI Si.ifT, Indi.i, 1928 , Commander m Chief 1930 
1 1*? Siml.i iind Delhi 


Chhattari, Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, b 1888 tn 
10 (f of his uncle, Niw.ib Bilndur 
Abdijs S.iinid Kh.in of Talibmprir, (Ali- 
garh), IZdnc Af A O ColleRt, AliRarh , 
I'resuluit, All India Muslim R.iiput 
Conference, 1923, Member, U P 
Lcfjislatu L Council, 1920 35, I' 11 st 
eltckd non oflTci.il Ch.iirman, District 
Ilo.ird, Bulandshnhi , 1922 23 , Minister 
of Industries, U P 102325, Home 
Mtmbct, U P, i 926 j ^933 i Aff Gov 
eriior U P 1918, Member, ist and and London Round 
fiblc Conferences, ;930 ind 1931 , Aff Govemoi of United 
PioMiKcs, Apiil, 1933 Addtess Secretariat, United 
I’roi inccs 



Ohlinltari 


Choithram 



3)r Choltlirnm 


Partabrai Gidwani, b 1889 Doctor, 
Hydcraliad lail, 1911, Rcsiftned and 
f Dined Brahnincliarya Ashram, 1912 , 
Secretarv, Tilak National Home Rule 
Le.icue 1916, loined Saty.iftraha move 
mcnti9i9, “Editor "Jlindu”, Hyderabad 
(Sind), 1922 , Sentenced to r8 months 
for sedition in 1922 , Released from Jail 
1923, hut re-arrested on charge of defama 
tion , Pi esident, Sind Provinci.il Congress 
Committee 1923 2+ , Joined Hindu 
Sanghathan movement 3925 Jaded in re- 
cent Satajgraha movements 


Chowdury, (Mrs ) Sarla Devi, b 1873 , »> Pandit 
Rambliiij Dutt Chowdury (deceiscd), 1905 , Educ Cal 
ciitta, Graduated at the age of 17 , First Winner of Pndina 
aati Gold Medal of Calcutta Unuersity, Gave her jewel 
Icrj'- to litak Swaiaj Fund, 1921, President, Hindu 
Social Refonii Conference, 1926 , Address Calcutta 
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Choudhuri, Jogesli Chandra, Bar-at Law, b 1863, 
Ediicr Presidencj Collejre, Calcutta, and New' Collepi,e 
0 \ford, m Sarasibala De\ i, ihir J d of Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea For some time Lecturer of Ph5'sics and Chemis- 
try at Vidyasarar College, Calcutta, Editor “Calcutta 
"Weekly Notes^’ since 1896, Organising Secry, Indian 
Industnal Exhibitions in Calcutta 1901-2 and 1906-7; 
Member, Bengal Council 190+-7 Promoter of Su'adcsla 
moiement and took prominent part fn Anti-Partition 
Motement in Bengal Member, Legislatne Assembly, 
1921 23 Resigned on doubling of salt-tax by certification 
For sometime fellow of the Calcutta University, Chairman, 
National Insurance Co Ltd Addi ess- 3 Hastings Street, 
and “De' adwar,” 34, Baligunge Circular Road, Calcutta 
Chunder, Nirmal Chunder, Solictor and Zammdar; 
b 1818, M A and B L of Calcutta UnUersity, tii 'Suha- 
sini-daughtei of Babu T, Mitter in 1906, Municipal Coun- 
cillor of Calcutta 1975-21, Member, Bengal Legislatne' 
Council 1923-26, Member Legislative Assembly, 1^27-30, 
Member All-lndia Congress Committee siilce 1919 Trus- 
tee, Chittaranjan Sevasadan, and Chittaranjan -Hospital 
since their foundation Recrcafiom Motoring, Address : 
23, Wellington Street, Calcutta 

Cousins, Janies Henry ; A 1873 in Belfast, Began 
business life very early and at the age of 19 was ^cretary 
to tlie Mayor of Belfast ; Published his first book of lerse 
before twenty one. Supported W B Yeats in his first 
efforts to found an Irish stage Contributed several’ 
plays, but worked mainly, in poetry, bnnging out 
book after book which led, the critics to rani: his 
work as only below the, tw'o> great leaders of his 
School, Yeats, and A E, and ultimately to place it 
-among the major poetry of our time. Mamed in 1903,, and 
with his w ife .took up the 'study^ of ^Ea^tem*^ Philosophy, 
specially Vedanta, on which he lertured m Great Britain and 
Ireland Came but to Ihdia'tQjoiiC the staff of "NewTfidia” 
1915 In 1916 joined Madanapalfe College as Lecturer in 
-English, and later became its Pnnapal , was a y fear in Japan 
•as Professor of Poetry 111 Keiogijuku Unufersity, and, was 
'the first non-Japanesre Doctor of Jjterature made - by the 
Imjjenal Ministry- of Education.; Hm contributed, greatly , to 
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the cnusc of National Education in India bj* lectures and 
wntiiifis Made two lone lecture tours in Europe and 
Aincnea {1928 1933) and was \usitine Professor of Poetry 
for a year m the Colleee of the City of New York Returned 
in 1933 to become neain Principal of Madaiiapalle College 
Aiiift css Madannpalle College, Madras 


Cousins, Mrs 



Mrs Cousins 


Margaret First Woman Magistrate 
appointed in India , 6 1878 in Ireland , 
£</ffc Royal Uimersity of Ireland , took 
Desiree of Bachelor of Music, jgo2 , wi 
Dr J H Cousins, 1908 , Member of 
Senate, Indian Women's University , 
Sometime Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association, and Editor “Stti Dhamia” , 
Initiated and organised the first demand 
for Indian women franchise , Organiser 
Fust All India Women’s Conference, 
Initiated and organised First All Asia 


Women’s Conference, Solo pianist of repute and popularity. 


Suffered imprisonment twice in tlie cause of w’omen’s 


suffrage in Biitain, and was given a year’s impnson 
rticnt in Madras (Dec 1932) for protesting against Ordi- 
nance Rule in India. Publications ‘Awakening of 


Asian Womanhood’’ and many newspaper articles Reci c 
ation Tennis Addicss', Principal’s Quarters, Madana- 
palle College, Madras 


Coyajee, Sir Jehangir Cooverjee, Professor of 
Political Economy and Philosophy, Andhra Uniiersity, b 
1875 , Educ Bombay, and Cambridge Lately Member 
Royal Commissions on the Indian Tariff and Indian 
Currency , Member of Council of State, 1930 , Delegate 
to League of Nations, Geneva, 1930 1932 Addtess 
Andhra Umversitj , Waltair 
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Craik, Sir Heney Duffield Home Member 



Government oi India b 1876 Educ 
Eton and Pembrok CoU , Ovford ; Joined , 
ICS j8q 9 and screed in the Punjab and 
with the Go\ ernment of India in \anous 
capacities since then Succeeded to 
baronetej, 1929 Finance Member, Go\tof 
the Puniab , Address . Simla and Delhi 
Cunnigham George, Home Member, 

N W. F Proiince b i88s Sen* 


Sir H Or.iik ed on N W F. 1914-25 , Counsellor, 
Bntish Lecation, Kabul, 1925-26 , Private Secretary to 
Viceioy, 1926 31 Address Peshawar. 

Dadabhoy, Sir Maneckji Byramjee, President, Coun- 
cil of State b 1865 jii 1884, Bai Jerbanoo , Called to 
Bar, 1887 , Advocate of Bombay High Court, 188/ . 
Member, Bombav Municipal Corporation, 18S9 90 ; 
Government Advocate, Central Provinces, 1891 , Presi- 
dent, Prov. fiidusCrial Conference, Raipur, 1907 ; Presi- 
dent, All-India Industnal Conference, Calcutta, igir ; 
Member of ^’lce^oJ’s Legislative Council, for several 
V ears , Gov ernor of the Impenal Bank of India (1920-32). 
Elected to the Council of State, 1921 , and nominated 
1926 and 1031 , Member Fiscal Commission, 1921 Mem- 
ber of the Rojal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance 1925-26 , Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Structure Committee, 1931, Member, Muniapal 
Board, Nagpur, for 39 yeare , Piibltca>;ons Commentarv 
on the Land Law s ot the Central Provinces, and Gom-' 
mentary on the Central Provinces Tenancy AcL Ad- 
dress Nagpur, C P 

Dalai, Sir Dadiba Merwanjee, Stock and- Finance 
Broker, b '^ 8 'io m 1890, one s three d Member 
of the Committee on Indian Eschange and Currency 
Upio) wrote minority report, Chairman Government 
Secunties Rehabilitation Committee, Bombay (1921A 
Member of Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
^21-23* Member of the Inchcape Committee, i922-23» 
-Uelegatc for India at the Imperial Economic^ Conference 
'19231 High Commissioner for India in the U K., 1922- 
24 Add) essr i. Marine Lines, Bombay 
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> Das, Madhu Sudan, b 18+8 Member, Bebar 
LaRishtive Coiiiu.i[, Rcpiesonted Oiissa in Bengal Legis- 
lati\e Council foui tunes. Fellow of Calcutta Univcisity, 
elected by Lcgislatne Council of Bihar and Oiissa to 
Impel lal Council, 1913, was first Ministei of Local Self 
Goi eminent in Bihar and Oiissa, Addnss, Cuttack 

Das, Pandit Nila Kantha, Writer of books for 
children on new lines b 1884 m Srimati Radhaniani 
De\i (1905) Founded with Pt Gopabandhu Dass tlie 
residential open air private school at Satabaldi on new 
hues, Was Resident Head Master there for 8 years, \/orked 
irt connection with Pun Famine in 1919, Appointed by 
Calcutta Unucreity for Post Graduate Professorship m 
1920 , Started Congfess organisation and a National Higli 
School at Sambnlpiir and edited the Seba in rgai. 
Imprisoned in 1923, elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
in 1924, and again 1927, Elected Chairman, Receptien 
Committee, Congress, Pun Session Jailed in connection 
with recent Satyagrali Movement, Addmss'P 0 Sakhi 
gopal, Dist Pun lOrissa) 

Daoodi, Mohammad Shafee, Zamindar, Itlember 
Legislative Assembly since 1924, b 1879, B A, B L of 
Calcutta University, Vakil, High Court, Calcutta and Patnr, 
Suspended practice as non co operator, 1920, Sentenced 
to one jeai's imprisonment on lefusing to furnish security 
iindci 108 Cr PC, 1921, Addtess' P O Daoodnagai, 
Dist MuzalTaporc, Bihar and Onssa 

Dehlavi, Sir Ah Mahomed Khan, President, 
Bombay Legislative Council b 1875 Ediic BombAy 
and London Practised in Gujrat and Sind Stai ted the 
first Anglo Sindlii paper called "Al Hag" in Sind in 1900, 
and edited it for tliree years Diwan of 
Mangrol State (1908 1912), Wazir of Palanpur State 
(19T4 2r) Acted as Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913) Minister for Agnculture (192427) 
Ptiblicalioits Uisloty and oiigin of Polo (Article), Mendi- 
cancy in India (Brochure) Addtess Sadar House, Surat 
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Desai, Bhulabhai J Leading "Advocate, Bombay, 



Took prominent part in the Home Rule' 
Movement, Some time Acting Advocate 
General, Bombay, Jailed during Satya- 
grab Mo%'ement , General Secretary Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board, Powerful 
speaker Addi ess Warden Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay , 

Deshmukh, Gopal Vinayak, Con- 
sulting Surgeon and Physician , Bombay 
b. I884 Edttc India and London Professor 


of Surgery in Univ of Birmingham at Queen’s Hospital, Hon 
Majoi at Lady Harding Hospital during war and Surgeon at 
I J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery at Grant 
Medical College, Bombay (1020) , Professor of Surgery at 
Got erdhandas Medical College, Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corpoiation from xgaa and Presiuent Bombay Corporation, 
1928 Address' Chaupati, Bombay 


Deshmukli, Ramrao Madhavrao, Bar-at-Law, b 
1892 Edtic at Cambridge Elected to C P Legislative 
Council in 1920 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923, 
as Swarajist, elected first Chairman, of District Council," 
Amraoti, 1925, elected to the Legislative Assembly in 
^926, elected to the C P Council for Amraoti Central 
constituency as Responsivist in November, 1926 , 
Minister to C P Government, 1927-28 Resigned in 
August 1928, took ofilce again in August 1928 Resigned 
Miiiistersliip in July 1930 in consequence of Berar Res- 
poiisivist Paity joining Forest Satyagraho Started agi- 
tation for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the Indian 
federation in May 1931. Witness before Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Addi ess- Morst Road, Amraoti (Berar) 

Deshmukh, Dr Punjahrao, Barnster-at-law, Minister 
for Education, Central Provinces, b 1899, Educ Fergusson 
College Poona, and took M A (Hons ) at Edinburgh Won 
the Vans Dunlop Research Scholarship in 1923 Called to 
the Bar m 1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1926 Member C P Council, 1903 , Minister, 
1930 Address- Nagpur C P 
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Devadhar, Gopal Krishna, C- I E President 
Servants of India Society, h 1817, m Dwarkabai Sohani 
of Poona Edtic Wilson College, Bombay, m a Bombay 
University, 1Q04, first member to join Servants of India 
Society, 1905 , 1 oured in England and on the Continent 
in 1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation, The 
Founder of the Poona Seva Sadan Society and Organiser 
of the Malabar Relief Fund, 1921, Has published several 
pamphlets, on Co operation. Female Education and Social 
Reform , Presided over the Indian National Social Con- 
ference in 1924 at Lucknow and in 1933 in Madras 
Is now working as President, Travancore Co operative 
Addi css* Servants of India Society, Poona 

Oinshaw, Sir Hormusjea Cowasjee, Consul for 
Portugal and Consul for Austrian Republic, b 1857, three 
s one d Acted as Trustee of the Port of Aden 
since 1891, head of the Parsee Community of Aden since' 

1900, acted as a member to the Aden Port Commission, 

1901, Represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at fifth 
International Congress, Boston, 1912 Addtess' Steamer 
Point, Aden 

Duleepsmghji, K S — ^Nephew of the famous 
cricketer "Ranjitsinghji” , one of the most outstand- 
ing batsmen of the world, now captain of the Sussev 
C C , played for England against Australia in Test Matches, 
scored 173 runs on his first appeal ance in 1931, Was 
chosen for 193a Test matches but could not play on 
account of ill health He is about 28 years of age 

Dalai ,Sir Barjor Jamshedji, Chief Justice, Kashmir 
State, b 1871, m A\ee, Editc Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Exeter Coll , Oxford Entered I C S , Asst Magistrate 
Allahabad, 1894, Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1899, Judicial 
Commissioner, Lucknow, 1921, Judge, High Court, 1923 
31 , Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931 

Duni Chand, Barrister, Lahore, b 1870, Educ 
Lahore Government College, Gray’s Inn, London, in Basan 
Kaur, d of Ramchand Chhopra of Amritsar, Deported 
during Martial Law days, 1919, Later sentenced to life 
impi isonment, but released in December 1919, Suspended 
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practice as non-co-operaton Sentenced to 8 months’ 
inipnsonment in connection with Laurence Statue Satj-a- 
^ralia, 1921, lailed during recent Satyagraha movement 
Address Lahore 

Dum Chand, Licenciate in law, L 1877 w/ Sliri 
mati Bhagdevi Practised at die bar until 3921 
collected and sentenced to siv months’ inipn- 
semment in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, presided o\cr Punjab Pio\inciaI Conference, 3922, 
Swarapst Member of Legislative Assembly Suspended 
practice in 1930 , was convicted and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1930, for continuing to be member of tlie Congress 
Woi king Committee after it had been declared unlawful 
Addt ess Kirpa Ni\ as, Amballa 

Dutt, Amarnath, Advocate, High Court A 1875, Has 
one son and one daughter , Member of Assemblj since 
3923, member Delhi University Court since 1928, Presided 
o\er Postal and Telegraph Union Conferences Edited now 
defunct magazine “Alo" Address Burduan 

Emerson, Sir Herbert William, Governor of the Pun- 
s jab, b I June 1881 , Entered Indian 

t' 1 CimI Semce, 1905, Manager, Bash- 

ahr State, 19H-14 , Supenntendent 
' and Settlement Officer, Mandi State 
,\f A-’ T915 , Assistant Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer, Punjab, 191? • 
Deputy Commissioner 1922 , Secre- 
Vv-t 'r tan' to Government, Finance Depart- 

ment, T926 , Chief Secretary to 
Goternment, Punjab, 1937-28 ; Secre- 
Sir H Ememon Goternment of India, Home. 

Department, 1930-32 , Appointed Got • 
ernor of tlie Punjab, 1933 Address Got ernment HousCj 
Lahore 

Fazulbhoy Currimbboy, Sir, Milloutier b 4 Oct 
1872 Municipal Corporator for o\ er 21 years , President, 
^914 15, Member of vanousCom mittees and Commis- 
^ons, chief being the Weights and Measures Committee, 
Committee on the education of Factory Employees, and the 
Commissions for Life Sating Appliances, Represented India 


Sir H Emerson 
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at the International Financial Conleience at Brussels, 1920 , 
SherilT of Bombay, 1926 Addt css Pcdder Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

Fazl-i Husain, Mian Sir, Member of the Governor- 
Gcncial’s E\ecutive Council b 1B77 m eldest d of 
Mian Nurahmad Khan,, Edttc Govt College, Lahoie, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge Practised in Sialkot, 1900 5, 
in I Iigh Com t, Lahore, 1905 20 , Professor and Principal, 
Islarinn College, 1907 8 , represented Punjab Univeisity on 
Legislative Council, 1917 20 Minister of Education, 
Punjab, 1921, le appointed Minister ol Education, Punjab, 

1924 , Acting Member of the Governor Gener il’s 
Council, 1925 Re appointed Munster of Education, Nov 

1925, Rcicnue Member, Punjab, 1926, Member of the 
Indian Delegation to the League of Nations,! 927 On dc 
Ligation to S Afi ican Conference, 19^2 Addt ess “ The 
Retreat,” Simla , 6, King Edward Road, New Delhi 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, ( Mahatma ) 
Author of Satyagiaha movement, 6 2nd October 1B69 
He is manied and has four sons Gandhiji comes 
fiom a devout and wealthy family His father was the 
Dewan of the State of Porbandar for about 25 years 
Young Gandhi was given all the schooling that India 
could give and was sent to England to complete his 
studies He specialised in law, look a degree and returned 
to India An impoitant piece of litigation sent him to South 
Africa There he found Indians were being ill treated in 
the Colony They were forbidden to own lands, were 
segregated and placed under various humiliating resti ictions 
Then and there Mahatma Gandhi took up their cause and 
began a long struggle foi the nghts of Ins race He became 
their defender and le 1 them into a course of passive resis 
tance But when the Boer War came Gandhiji enjoined 
upon his followers to yield A strike behind the lines in 
war time, he said, would be equivalent to an act of violence 
With the return of peace he again preached his rebellion 
He was thrown into jail and his wife and sons with him 

Until two years after the Great War, Gandhi was 
loyal to the British Crown He served in the Boer \<rar, was 
once invalidated and mentioned in despatches The outbreak 
of the Em opean wai found him in London Thei e he at 
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once organised 250 Indian students in English Universities 
into a \olunteer corps who wanted to sene whollj' without 
pay He returned to India because of ill-health and 
recovered 

In a critical moment m 1918, Gandhi threw himself 
into the recruiting moiement with such energy tliatthe 
quota of recruits called for lime months nas accomplished 
in seven months Then the armistice put a stop to these 
procedings But after peace came tlie Ron latt Act of 1919 
which set India afire, and led to the “Puiqab disturbances” 
and Jalliaiiwalla tragedj At the top of all came the 
Kiiilafat trouble which completely shattered the confidence 
of Gandhi in the present administration and he began 
his non-violent non-co-operation raoiemenL He was 
sentenced to fiie years’ imprisonment m March, 1922 
but was released in 1924 for reasons of health He 
undertook a fast of 21 dajs on account of Hindu Muslim 
dissensions in 1924 In 1925 he was elected President of 
the Congress He inaugurated Civil Disobedience moie- 
ment in April 1930 and w'as interned in May, Was released 
ui January next year and negoOated an agreement with 
the Viceroj and suspended Civil Disobedience mo\ emen^ 
Gandhi attended the second Round Table Conference 
as the sole representatn e of the Indian National Congress 
and returned to India in 1932 He was again 
internfd He undertook a fast unto death as a protest 
against the introduction of communal electorates for the 
depressed classes in 1982 The Hindus held urgent con- 
sultations, hammered out an agreement and the Communal 
Award was altered Then Gandhi broke his fast Another 
fast follow'ed as a penance for the Hindus being lethargic 
in the matter of carrying out Hanjan uplift programme. 
Mahatma Gandhi undertook m 1934 an All India tour plea- 
ching the cause of the Hanjans. And because a Reformist 
volunteer assaulted a Sanatanist at Ajmer Jlaliatma 
under took a fast of one w'eek as a penance in August, 
1934 - 

Mahatma beliei es in truth He never sues 
a debtor , never gn es e\ idence against an enem> He 
travels third class Wears onlj a piece of loin clotli and 
takes goat milk and fruits 
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Jill- f-. a- 1 liirrvir : Pi'-.iiii'o!. I'um.iti nyiiiii 

N*. \V. K. Adit'- >i‘y f’liiiiiiiiiii'f It'Mi/: (.'nm'frii.d 
txi l-’.aiii if) inn.t. /'(I'l/.-nt.'ii)')' •• l.i.iiii , Uiirli' .Sliain, (r;Ul> 
J.'il.'ll.ll.or ill'- r.ldl'-loa.v <-i riifirr-. : 'I lie IVnlfllet of 

Itii’ II' It, ,•/</'//)<'>■■.: ,\i!:iii.m K-'.iil, lailniic. 

Mr-Gnj'd Prniail Singh, M 1 ~ A. Mu.'aiTariiiir llleltai). 

!ii.)!iv I,*. It - .1 III! !iili<-r 1)1 tlif Miirafl'ai piir 

I Miniii'iju! Iiii:i!<l. Inwiiiif'l the 'I'lnvii Hall 
' . ■ j fiimicijial l.’!)i.ii,\, Mii/.ilV.it|)iir; And fleeted 

. JiImiiI-ii c-f tia- .\i-iiiil)ly .‘■iiici- loai ; a 

-1 l.i-in'l.'<i!iin Mrmlnr <>l tlw Aero Clnh of 

' ln-lii .and Hiiiin.i; Mrinl"!' of die Gov- 

^ cniiii;* H'liy oi die Imaaii -Scliool of 

» Mill''--, I.>luti!>sd : I'le-idiil over die fildi 

,, ... ii.ii «.( di' liiiima IVi.viiiriul Kiliatiiya 

'vixxin-.al: S.iiij;Ii -T. K.ane.mii in Kl.Hlf ! Pi<-- 

• flint »xrr dm IJlIi ■in-ii'ii iii die Punjab 

I’loviif. i.d H. Jill ••.'>•■1 Cii ' ( imfercncf at Aiiirid-ar, 1033: 
Audi..r ..( '■pii-i-fii..l K-nlimir." .-IMr.-.i f—MuraHarptir, 
llleharl, 

Ghosr, Aurobindo~(Sri) A. IS- .AuC. 1872 at 

r.-ili-Dlia ; /■him". -St. I’-mlV -Sclionl. H.arjeelinfr, and 
• Knijlanil ; Apimarfd at Civil -^er- ice Kk-hh., paised literary 
ti'.!. bill (.lilfl M .'iiip'-ar in lidinc te-t, 1800. Joined 
Kinv\ C.illfuf, L’liiibriiU-c. and »!va>lii:Ufd in 1892 : ICn- 
l.ifii (;;mj.'iv:n’-= sen in', and rfuiaiimd dure for to 
V-AK At lii- t nin-iccd in cnnlideiilial woik, licwas sent 
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to the Dewani Office afterwards and from tliere trans- 
ferred to the State College as Professor and ulti- 
mately became the Pnncipal of Baroda C'ollege, 
Pnnpipal, National College, Calcutta, 1906 , Edi- 
tor, "Bande Mataram"; Tiled for sedition, but acquit- 
ted , Took prominent pari in Nationalist Movement, 1907 , 
An ested on charge of treason and conspiracy, 1908, Re- 
leased after a protracted trial of one year when he was 
found not guilty, being defended by C R Das, Con- 
ducted the weekly "Karmayogm” (English) and '‘Dharnia” 
(Bengali), 1910 Now he is at Pondicheiry, leading the 
life of a Yogij Edited "Arya”, a philosophical review 
1914-1921 PtiblicalioHS , Yogic Sadhan, Ahana, Love 
and Death, The Objects of Yoga, The Ideal of Karmayo- 
gin, The Brain of India, The Renaissance in India, Self- 
Determination, Superman, Isha Upanishad, Essays on the 
Gita, The Mother, The Riddle of this World, etc Adcl~ 
less Pondicherry ' 

Ghuznavi, Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdul Karim Abu 
Alimed Khan, Member, Executi\e Council of Bengal b. 
1872 in Nawali Begum Lady Saidenncssa Khanum, 
1894, Has one son and four daughters Edtic 
Universities of Oxford and Jena (Germany) ; 
Member old Imperial Legislatne Council, (190916). 
political mission to the Court of evKiiig Hussein 
^nf Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to enquire 
into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, (1913).' 

Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 19^3 ^nd 1926 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, in 1924 and ^ 
again in 1927 Chairman, Bengal Piotincial Simon Com- 
mittee m 1928 Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal, 1929 AM css Wi iter’s Buildings, Calcutta 
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Gidney 


Gidney, Sir Henry Albert John, U h A b 1873 
Educ at Calcutta, Edinburgh, London, 
Cambridge and O\ford Post Graduate 
Lecturer, in Ophthalmology, Oxford Uni- 
versity, (1911)' Entered IMS, 1898 
Served m China Expedition, 1900-01, N 
W Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded) Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 
1925 Accredited leader of the Domiciled 
Community 111 India and Burma , Assistant 
Commissioner, Royal Commission on 
Labour , Anglo Indian Delegate to Round Table Con- 
feiences, Member, Indian St\ndhurst Committee , Member, 
Joint Parhameiiury Committee, 1933 Address 87-A, 
Paik Street, Calcutta , „ ^ 

Ginwala, Sir Padamji Pestonji, Bamstei at Law , 
Adviser to Swedish Match Co of Stocknolni and Western 
India Match Co, Bombay b 1875, m Frenny Bezonji, 
Called to the Bar, 1899 , Advocate, Chief Cohrt of Lower 
Buima, 190S , Secretary, Burma, Legislative ^uncil 1916 , 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, -1^22 23", 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 23 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1923, President, 1926-1930 Delegate, Im. 
penal Conference, 1980 , Member, Round Table Conference, 
1931 , Ottawa Conference, 1932 f World Economic Con- 
ference, 1933 Addiess, 38, Hyde Park Gate, London, 
S W 7 

Gokul Chand Narang, Bar-at Law , Minister, Punjab 
Government, b 1878 Editc Puniab 
University, Calcutta University, Oxford 
University, and Bern University iWas 
Professor and Barrister Piibhcalioiis^ 
The Message of the Vedas and Trans 
formation of Sikhism Address^ 5, Mont- 
gomery Road, Lahore 

Goswami, Kumar Tulsi Chandra 
Zemindai b 1898 Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxfoid and Pans, 
represented India at the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Assoaation, Canada, 1928 , Ad- 
The Raj Baree, Serampore , 
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Gour, Sir Hari Singh Member of -the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Barrister-at-Law b 26 Nov 1872 Presdt, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Hon D. Litt , Delhi University , Member of 
Indian Central Committee , Deputy President of the Leg ; 
Assembly , Leader of the Opposition , Delegate to the Jouiti 
Committee of Parliament, 1933, PtihUcalions Law of 
Transfer in British India, 3 vols Penal Law of British India 
2 vols Hindu Code, The Spint of Buddhism, His only Love, 
Random Rhymes and other poems Addttss Nagpur^ C P. 

Govindanand (Swami), b 1889. After taking his 
M A , worked as Professor in Poona; 
Muzaffai pur, Nagpur and Bankipore C0I1 
leges On the eve of the great European 
War sailed for Japan, Implicated in 
Kor-ogatamaru affair, 1914 ; Confined in 
jail without regular trial till 1918, when 
he was released but ordei ed to remain 
in the town of Hyderabad (Sind), 
This last restiiction was removed m 1919 
Arrested dui ing the Rowlatt Bill Satyagraha 
Gavlodannnd Agitation, 1919 Joined Mahatma Gandhi to 
work with him on Young India in 1919 , Oigamzed 
Te\tile Labourers’ Union at Bombay, Organised the N. 
W Ry Union at Karachi , organized tlieir first 
s rike in 1920, sentenced to one week’s imprisonment For 
taking part in C. D was sentenced to one years’ R I, 
After release founded, along with Mr Subash Chandra Bose, 
the Left-Wing Congress Party Was arrested under 124-A 
Address' Bums Road, Karachi 

Gowan, Sir Hyde Clarendon , Governor, Central Pro- 
vinces, 1933 , b 1878 m Edna C^wan 1905 
Educ New College, Oxford, Univ Coll , London. Under 
Secretary to C P Govt 1904-08 , officiated as Under Secre- 
tary, Commerce and Industries Department, Government of 
India, 1908; Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad, District, 
1913 17 I Financial Secretary to Govt, CP. 19181921; 
Dy Commissioner, Nagpur, 1928-25 , Financial Secretai-y to 
Govt, 1925 and 1927 ; Chief Secretary, March 1927, 
Revenue and Finance Member, C P Government, July 
1932 Address Nagpur. _ . 


T 
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Grigg (Percy) James, Finance Member b 1890. 
m Gertrude Charlotte, v. d> of Rev G F Hough; 
Educ St John’s College, Cambridge, Wrangler, 
Mathematical Tripos, appointed to Treasury 1913, 
Principal Private Secretary to successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, 191936, Chan man, Board of Customs 
and Excise, Nov [930, Chairman, Board of Inland 
Revenue, 1930 34, Finance Member, Government of 
India, 1934 Mdt ess Government of India, Simla and Delhi 
Gurdit Singh Organizer of the famous "Komagata- 
maru Expedition”, hails from Amritsar Dist where he owned 
a few acres of land, Emigrated many years ago, and 
worked as a contractor in Singapore and Malay States 
Fought for Sikh emigrants who could not easily secure 
passage for Canada, and thought of forming a steam- 
ship company As a preliminary experiment 
chartered a vessel for 6 months in 1914; Absconded 
after Komagatamaru episode and successfully eluded the 
police till 1922, when he voluntarily surrendered and was 
jailed, Participated in the recent Satya^aha Movement ‘ 
Address Calcutta 

Habib ul lab, Khan Bahadur Sir Mhammad, 

§ Dewan of Travancore 6 1869 m 
Sadathun Nisa Begum , three sons, 
four daughters. Joined Bar in 1881, Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1919-21, 
Temporary Member, Madras Executive 
Council, ' 1919, Commissioner, Madras 
Corpbration, 1920, served as a co-opted 
member on Reforms Committee, Member, 
Royal Commission on the Supenor Civil Ser- 
Hubib-nl-lah vices in India 1923 24 ; Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920 1924 , 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1924-29 Head 
of Government Deputation to South Africa, 1926 , Leader, 
Indian Delegation to league of nations, 1929 Addiess 
Trivandrum i 

Hidayatallah, Sir Ghulatn Hussain b Jan 1878 i 
E-ditc ' Slnkarpur High School, D J Sind Coll and Govt , 
Lawi, School, Bombay , Pleader , Member and elected Vice-, 
Presdt, Hyderabad Municipality,- Member, Bonibay<J, 
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LepiSlatiS e Council for 5 years Jlinister in charge of 
Local Self-Government, 1921 Member of the Executi\e 
Council, Bombay, 1928-1934 

Haig, Sir Harry Graham, Go\ ernor-Designate of 
the United ProMnccs b i88f Entered I C S 19051 
Under-Secretary to Govt, U. P, ioio-i2, Indian Arniy 
Resene of Officers, 1915-1919, Deputj Secretary to Go\t 
of India, Finance Dept, 1920, Secy , Fiscal Commission, 
1921-1922, attached Lee Commission 1^23-24 Private 
Secretarj to \’icero\ „ 1925, Secrdarj to Go\ enimeiit of 
India, Home Dept, 1926 30, Home Member, Go^t of India. 
rooO-34 Addi css- Goi emor s Camp, (U P ) 

Hailey, Sir William Malcolm, Goiemor of the 
United Provinces b 1872 m 1916, Andreina, d of 
Count Hanmbale Baizani, Italj Editc Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford fScholar) Officer, Jlrelum Canal Colonj , 
1902, Sec, Punjab Goi L, 1907; Dy Sec, Go\t of India, 
igo8, Ch Commr., Delhi, 1912-19, Finance Member, 
Goiernment of India, 1919-22, Home Member, Go\emment 
of India, 1922-24 Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28 
Add/ css Gov emor’s Camp, (U P) 

Haksar, CoL Sir Kailas Narain, Political Member, 
Gwalior Darbar since 1912, b 1878, one s three 
d Editc ; \'ictona College, Gvralior , Allahabad Univ er- 
sity B A ; Hon , Professor of History and Philosophj , 
1899 1902 , Pnvate Secretarj to the Maharaja .Scindia from 
1903 12, Under-Secretarj, Political Department, on deputa- 
tion, 1905-1907 ; Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 1910- 
13; Director, Pnnces Speaal Organisation on deputation 
1926, Member to the Indian Round Table Confeftnce, also 
served on the Federal Strvictuie Committee and Peel Com- 
mittee ; serv ed as Secretarv -General of the Indian States 
Delegation to the Round Table Conference , PubhcaUotts : 
Maoho Rao Scindia ; Federal India. Address; Gwalior. , 

Hari Kishan Kaul, Raja, b 1869 Edttc , Govt, 
Coll , Lahore, Asstt Commsr. ji8go , Jun Secj . to Financial 
Commsr, 1893-9/, District Judge, Lahore, 1897-98; Deputy 
Commr , Jhang, J89B, Settlement* Officer, Muzaffargarfi^ 
1898-1003 , Member, Roval Commission on Services, 1923- 
T02+; Member, Economic Inquiry’ Committee, 4925;, 
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Member, Iiidimi Tnnff Board 1926 27 , Dewan, Bliaratpur 
State, 1927 Piimc Munster, Jammu and Kaslimir Slate, 
1931*1932 ylddiess 29, Lawrence Road, Lahore 

Harkishen Lai (Lala), b , 1866 , Lduc Govern* 
mcnl College, Lahoi e, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambildgc, Bar at law,' Retired 
from Bar, 1889, since then^de\oted to 
industrial and commercial orgainzn 
tion , Chairman, Reception Conninttee 
of the Congress, 1910 , President, In 
diistrial Conference, 1912 , His well 
informed, fearless and out spoken evi- 
dence before the Industi lal Commission 
caused considerable flutter m official and 
Anglo-Indian circles , Member, Punjab 

Lula narklshen Lal Legislative Council , Fellow, Punjab 
Unnersity During Martial Law regime 
of T919, tiled as a rebel and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, Released Christmas, 1919, Appointed 
Munster to Punjab Government, T920 Addtfss Lahore 
Hayc, Mian Abdul, M I^A Advocate, Lahore High 
Court /; 1888 Passed LL.B, 1910, started practice at 
Ludhiana; elected Municipal Commissioner same year, 
first non official President of Ludhiana Municipal Council 
Addi ess Ludhiana 

Hydari, Sir Akbar, Nawab Hydar Nawab Jung 
Bahadur, Finance Munster, Hyderabad b 1869 m 
Amelia Najniuddin Tynbji Educ . St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, Joined Indian Finance Dept, 1888, Asstt Acett 
General, U, P,, 1890, Dy. Acclt General, Bombay, 1897, 
Dy Acett General, Madras, 1900, Comptroller, India 
1 rcasuries, 1903, C P , 1904, Acett General, 

Hyderabad State, 1905, Financial Secretary, 1907, 
Secretaiy to Government, Home Dept, (Judicial, Police, 
Education, etc,) 191), Ag, Director-General of Com- 
merce and Industries, 1919, Accountant General, Bombay, 
1920, Finance and Railway Member, Hyderabad Exectuivc 
Council, 1921, Chairman, Intcr-University Board, 1925; 
Fii-st President, Hyderabad Educational Conference held 
III 1915 President, All-Iiidia ' Mahoniedan ‘ Educational 
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Conference, Calcutta, 1917, Delivered Punjab University 
.Convocation Address, T925. Fellow of the Bopibay, 
Dacca, Aligarh and ' Osmania Universities, 
Conceived and organised Osmania Unnersity, 
Hyderabad; Organised State Archaeological Department, 
especially interested an Ajanta Frescoes and Indian Pain- 
tings, also Urdu type Head of Hyderabad Delegation 
'to Round Table Conferences Addiess Hyderabad, 
Deccan 

Horniman, Ben jamin Guy, Editor-in-Chief, “Bombay 
p’-jf ■" * Sentinel” b ■ 17th July 1873, at 

r Doaencourt, Essex, England, son 

fc >j '(/ ' 'v ' ,,) of William Horniman, Paymaster-in- 
p 'rJ'j Chief, Royal Navy , £duc privately, 

j ' , t' j Poi tsmoiith Grammar School, Queen’s 

•h , / I Sei \ ice House , Erteied journalistic 

f 1 profession, 1894, Became, Editoi^, 

* - ' I ^t)u|hern Daily Mail, 1896, on staff 

i ' , d ' /,C J of several leading English papeis, 

P t ( It. / ^9t)o 06 , Asst Editor “Stalesmaip’ 

j , I 1 ’’ Calcutta, j 906-13; lEditor,' "Bombny 

>’ 'i - ' ^ J Chronicle,” ,1913-1919 , deported to 

I V P 'J Eng:I.ind in 1919, after exposing Piin- 

I - l jab happenings ,' Refused passport by 

Hoinimiil* Foreign Office for- neaily 

seven y'ears , Finally enteied India through Ceylon with 
'passport issued'for France and 'thus Miidicated'the right of 
Bntish subject to unrestricted admission to ■‘British terif- 
ton’ , Mas received with unparallaled demonstrations of 
affection by Bombay populace ‘oh -January. '12, 1926; 
Subsequently Managing Editoi ‘%dian National Herald”, 
1926-29 ‘ Weekly Herald” 1030-31 ‘ “Daily Herald” 

(Lahore) 1931 Edjtor-in Chiet'''BoiVibay Chronicle” 1932- 
33 Piihtcation<f^Kmn\sax and our Duty to IiidfiJ Dit 

• Agony of Amritsar, parfiphlets and speeches 'Addtess’ 

‘Sea View, Worli Point, Bombay ’ ‘ ■ 

Hosatn, Hafiz Hidayat, Bar-a't-law , Member oh ' the 
U P Legislate e Council; b 1880, Graduated fipm the 
Aligarh Uiiiveis.'£j, , Is mained but has no childrerr;' Presi- 
dent of v.irious bodies , Round „ TabJer , rraielled in 
Europe Addiess Hidayat Mahkn,'Citil Lines, Cawnpofc' 
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Hyderabad, Nizam of. Sir Usman Alt Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jung, b 1886 , , Educated privately , 
Helped greatly the Biilish duiing the last European war, 
King Emperor confened on him the new and special 
titles of E\altcd Highness and Faithful Ally of the Bi itish 
Government At/eiics‘t Hyderabad (Deccan') 

Imam Hosain, Zcmindai, Member, Council of State, ^ 
b 1897, Privately in India and' 

at Imperial College of Science, London , 
Deputy leader of opposition in the 
Council of State since 1932, Mamed 1916^ 
has fise children. Presided over Fust 
Muslim' Educational Conferenc'", 1933 , 
Vice President, Bchar Central Relief 
Committee, (Ratendra'Babu’s). AM ess ^ 
Hosain Manril, Gaya 

Iqbal, Sir Mahomed, Philosopher- 
poet of North India , b 1877 
at Sialkot, JLdiic Scotch Mission 
College, Sialkot, Govt College, 
Lahore, Cambndge , Lecturer, Orien- 
tal College, Lahore , visited Germany , 
Munich University confened on him 
degree of Ph D , Pi ofessor of Arabic, 
Londoti University , Wrote his first' 
poem, ^Himalayan Mountain’, 1921 , 
Tayami Masbiq’s’, written in the style 
of the poems of Goethe, German Poet, 
waS published in 1925 , Rdund Tablei , 
Was member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council Add) ess Lahore 1 

Indore, Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar, b gbth Nov- 
ember 1890 Educ . Mqyo Chiefs’ College, Ajme;r , Inr 
penal Cadet Corps, Visited Europe, j 1910, attended 
Coronation ign , again visited Europe, Abdicated 27th 
February, igzS, Addi css Indoie, Central India 



f 
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Isntail, Sir Mirza Mahomedi Dewan of Mysore, b 1883 
Edttc Weslejtaii Mission High School, 
and Palace School where he was the 
Maharaja’s class-mate for 6 yeais; Gradu- 
ated in 1905 and joined Mysore service, 
Woiked in Police, Accounts and Survey 
Departments, joined personal staff of 
Maharaja as AsstL Secretary, jgo8, Hu/ur 
Secretary, 192+ , Private Secretaiy to 
Maharaja, 1922 , Awarded title of Amin al- 
Mulk, 1920, Attended Round Table Con- 
ference, AM ess Summer Palace, Mysore 



SirMlrzaM Ismail 


Iswar Saran, Munshi, Advocate, Allahabad High 
Couit, b 1874, Member, fiist and third 
Legislative Assembly , Was a member of the Court 
of Allahabad University, is a member of the Court 
of the Benares Hindu Univeisity ; President, U P. Political 
and Social Conferences, Secietary, Reception Commit- 
tee, Indian National Congress, 1910, Piesident, of the 
Allahabad Swadeshi League and of the Allahabad Servants 
of Untouchables’ Societ3', W?nt to Europe four times 
and delivered speeches and wrote m the press about 
India Adtiiess 6, Edmondstone Road Allahabad, 


Iyer, C S Ranga, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly since 1924, b 1894 in Malabar, Ediic Victoria 

College, Palghat, Coimbatore College, SPG College, 
Trichnapoly, Editor, Advocate, Luckno\/, 1915, Went 
to prison as Editor, Independent, Allahabad, i92o-2t 
Founded, Independence,” Lucknow, T922, Lectured to 
M P’s m Empire Parliamentary Association, House of 
Commons, London, in ,1927, 1929 and 1933 Signed 
Statutoi y Railway Board Report with dissenting notes , 
Married Slirimati Anna Lakshray Amma, PiibltciiUoiis' 
Father India, India in the Crucible, India-Peace and 
War Recrcaitons , Theateis, Walking, Smoking, css* 
Kalattry, Palghat 
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Iyengar, S Srinivasa, b 1874 Educ Madura and 
Presidency Collep;, Madias Vakil, 1898, 
Membei of Madras Senate, 1912 16, Piesi- 
dent, Vakil’s Association , Advocate General, 
Madras, Resigned his scat on Lcgiskative 
Council and gave up his title of C I E as 
protest against at rest Of Congress leadeis , 
Picsident, Madras Provincial Conference, 
1920 , F I esident, Indian National Congress, 
1926, Publications A book on Law 
S, Srlnivnsso, Refoim. 
li engar 



Jadhav, Bhaskarrao Vithojirao, M L A b 1867 
Served in the Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of the 
State Council Started the Maiatln 
Educational Conference in 1927 and 
revived the Sntya Shodhak Movement, 
jgri Represented the claims of the 
Maiatha and allied communities before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
England m 1919 , nominated member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council m 
1922 and 1923 Minister of Education 
1924*26 and Ministei of Agriculture, 
1928 1930 Leader of the Non Brahmin 
Mr Jndhnv Party m the Bombay Presidency, 
Member, Legislatu e Assembly, Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930 31, css* Shahupuri, Kolbapui 

Jagantarayan, Vice Chancellor of the Lucknow- 
University b 1864 m Shiimati Kamalapati, rf of P 
Sham Narayan Saheb Rama Educ Canning Coll , Luck- 
now , Non official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality, Chau - 
man, Reception Committee, 31st Indian National Congress, 
Member, Hunter Committee, Was Minister, U P Govt , 
for Local Self Government and Public Health A idress 
Golagani, Lucknow 

Jain, Dr L, C, Head of the Economics Department, 
Punjab University b 1901. M A, Allahabad University, 
Winner of Queen Empress Victona Medal, highest academic 
distinction of the University Also educated la London , 
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Lecturer, University of Allahabad 1929-30, Secj' , U P JJank- 
ing Inquirj Committee , 1931. With wife \isited almost all 
the Euiopean countries, Receued the highest training in 
Scouting at the World framing Centre at Gthvell Park 
Airs Jam also trained m Girl Guiding in England and 
worked as Gnl Guides Commissioner at Allahabad.' 
Addi css University, Lahore 


Jairamdas Daulatram, Journalist and political -worker, 

General Secretarj’, Indian National 

Congress b 1892 at Hj derabad (Sind) 
married one d one s Graduated in law' 
1915 and practised as a lawyer at 
Karachi, 1915-1919 Joined the Home 
Rule Alovement, 1916 Took part in 
Satyagraha Movement, 1919 Member 
All-India Congress Committee since 1917 
Editor “The Bharatw'asi”, 1919-1920 
Participated in the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, 1920-21 , Editor "Tlie 
Hindu” and "Vande Matarama” 1921. 


U 'a N 

\ 
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1 


Jairmndas 

DaalatrBoi 


Sentenced to two years’ rigorous impnsonment , 
General Secretaiy, Hindu Mahasabha, i925-i927‘ 
Editor “The Hindustan Times, Delhi, 1925-1926; 
Member, Bombay Legislahv'e Council, 1926, resigned 
on assuming charge of Secretary'ship of All-India Foreign. 
Cloth Boy cott Committee Joined Satyrngraha Movement in . 
connection with the Salt Act, Wounded during police finng 
at Karachi on April 16, 1930, w'hile pacifying mob 
Jailed 4 times during the recent political movement ; 
Released June, 1934 Address Hyderabad (Sind) 

Javle, Moreshwar Chintaman, Dr, b 1880. 
MissMogre. Pnvate medical practitioner for over 30 
years Councillor, Bombay . Municipal Corporation; * 
Mayor of Bombay, i933-i934 Address • AlayoPs 
Building, Opposite B B &C. I Railway Station, Dadar, 
Bombay 24. 
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Jayakar, Mukund Ramrao, Bar at Liw, at 
Bombay Univereity Stai ted -a chari- 
table public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's I Iigh School in Bombay, 
woi ked there four years, practised as 
a b.iiiistei in Bombay IIirIi Court,' 
took to public life in 1916 and since 
1921 coinpleicly in public, life, Elected 
to Bombay Legis Council in 1923 , 
was leader of the Swaraj Party m 
Bombay Council until his 1 esignation in 

1925 Entcicd Legislative Assembly 

1926 Deputy Leader of the Nation- 
alist Party tlure from 1927 to 1930 
Lcadei of the Opposition in 1930 Simla 
session, a Delegate to the Indian 

Mr Tnvni nr Rotiiid 1 able Conference in London and 
^ memberofFediial Structure Committee, 

PabUcattons Edited a book on Vedanta Philosophy m 
1924 Add* css Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 



Jchangir, Sir Cowasji, M L A i Feb 
1879, Hj to Hirabai, Kaisar 1 1 Iiiul (Gold Medal) M B E 
Lditc at Bombay and Cambridge M-niber of the Bombay 
Corporation from 1904 1921, Member of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust, President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919 20, Acting Member of the Executive' 
Council, Government of Bombay, 1921 22, Member of the^ 
Executive Council, 1923 28 Delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 193^) ^981 JHid 1932, Delegate, 
London Monetary and Economic Confeicnce, i 933 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs Cowasjee Jehangir & Coi, 
Ld , Add* css Nepean Sea Road, Malabai Hill, Bombay 
Jhalwar, Maharaj Rana Shri Rajendra Singhji Dev 
Bahadur, of, b 1900 s 1929 > Educ Mayo College; 
Ajrtier and Oxford , m , has one son , Is a keen sporteman 
and IS fond of music, agriculture and fine arts Ada* tss 
Jhalrapatan, Rajpiitana. , , > 
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Jiniiah, Mahomed Ali, ' Bar-at Law , b 25th 
Dec 1876 at Kaiachi, Educated in 
Karachi and England, m daughter of 
Sir Dinshaw Petit (rf) , Enrolled as Advo- 
cate, Bombay High Coui t, 1906, Private 
Secretarj to Dadablioy Naoroji, 1906 , 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 
agio , Resigned as a protest against the 
pissingof the Rowlatt Act, 1919 *'1 feel” he 
wrote 111 his letter to Viceroy, "that under 
the prevailing conditions I can be of no use to my people 
111 the Council, noi consistently woth one’s self-respect is 
co operation possible with a Gov ernment that shows such 
an utter disregard for the opinion of the lepresentatives 
of the people at the Council Chamber and the feelings 
and sentiments of the people outside” President, Muslim 
League (Special Session) 1920 , Member, Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, 192425, Member Sandhurst Committee 
1926-27 , Leader Independent Party in the Assembh, 
Member , Round Table Conference , President, Muslim 
League, 1934 

Jogendra Singh, Sardar, Munster for Agriculture, 
Punjab b 1877 , Member, Sugar, and 
Sandhurst Committees, Worked for 2^ 
years m Patiala State , Talukdar, Agra , 
Editor, East and West Publications 
Narjehan, Kamla Addiess Lahore 

Joseph, Pothan, Editor, The "Hindu- 
stan Times, ” Delhi, b 1892, Asstt Editor, 
"Bombay Chronicle" 1920 , Assistant 
Editor, "Capital” 1920-24 , Editor, "Voice 
of India” Reioined Bombay Chronicle, 
1924-26, Left"Chronicle” with Mr B. G 
Horniman, 1926 , Editor Indian Daily 
Telegraph, 1926, Joined "Indian National Herald” as joint 
Editor and Director of the Board, 1927 , Member, Bombay 
Corporation and President, South Indian Association, 

Bombay , Rcct cations Story-telling, Light Speeclies, 
Connoisseur Addiess Hindustan Times, Delhi 

Joshi, Narayan Malhar, Member, Legislative 

Assembly , b June 1879 Edttc "Poona New English 



Jogendra Singh 
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School and Deccan Coll , Teacher for 8 years Joined Ser- 
\ ants of India Soc, 1909 Sec, Bombay Social Service 
Lcajruc, since 1911 ; Sec., National Libeial Association 
1919 to 28 29 Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt of 
India as repicsentatne of Indian Pi css, 1917, and in 1920 
to Washington and in 1921, 1922, 19&5 and 1929 to 
Geneva as delep^ate of tlie woi king classes in India to Inter- 
national Labour Conference Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919) , Member of the Bombay Municipal Corpn 1919 23 
Awarded but declined C 1 E in 1921 Nominated by 
Goa t , a member of the Lcgislatn e Assembly in 1921 24 27 
and again in 1930 to represent laboiii interests. Also attended 
the three sessions of the Round Table Confeience and the 
Joint Select Committee as icpicsentative of the Indian wor- 
kers Address Ser\ ants of India Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay 

Junagadh, Sir Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji, G C I 
E , K C S I , Nawab Salicb of , h 2nd Aug 1900 m Her 
Highness Senioi Begum Saheba Manuvarjahan of Bhopal 
Educ Mayo College, Ajmer Addtess Junagadh 

Kale, R B Ravji Ramchandra, member of Bombay 
Legislative Council b 1868, BALLB of Bombay Um- 
\ ersity , Acting Professor, Deccan and Elphinstone Cdleges, 
Started practice 1892 , Public Prosecutor, 1920, For several 
years member of the Satara Municipality, at present its Presi- 
dent , Started Liberal League at Satara and founded school 
and hospital , Member, Bombay Council, 192923, re-elected 
in 1927 and J930, Member of Sangh and Aund repre- 
sentative Assemblies Later elected President of Aundh 
Assembly , Donated a lakh and quarter to the Servants of 
India Society for founding Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics , member of sevctal committees, including Bom- 
bay Provincial Franchise Committee , Presided ov'er Local 
Self Government Conferences held at Malian and Poona 
111 1927 and 1931 , Address' Advocate, Satara City 

K^e, Vaman Govind, Piofessor, Fergusson College. 
b 1876 Joined the Deccan Education Socy of Poona, 
as a life member in 1907 Fellow of Bombay Uniy for 
several years Member, Council of State, 1921-23, 
and member, Indian Tanff Board, 1928 25, Vice President, 
Bombay Provincial Co opei ative Institute, etc Liberal 
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HI politcs, Addressed numerous public nicetinprs , liaa 
published , many books on economics and poitical and 
social relorm ’ Addi ess "DurKadhivasa,” Poona No 4 

Katnat, Balkrishna Sitaram, Merchant l> 187X4 
m Miss ( Yamunabai R M Gawaskar ot Cocinn 
Member, Bombay >LeKis Council for several years 
Membei, legislative Assembly, 1021-23 (Liberal^ Member, 
Kenya Deputation to England, 1923 Member of various 
educational bodies; Member, Royal Commissibn on Indian 
Agriculture, Menjbei, Bombay Banking Enquiry Commit- 
tee, Member, Bombay Retrenchment Committee Addi ess 
Ganeshkhind Road, Poona, 5. , ' 

Kambli, Siddappa Totappa, Minister of Education 
to Bombay Government b 1882 Practised as pleader 
m Dlianvar Couits, Non-Official President of Hubli 
Municipal Borough, President, and Member of Bombay 
Council since 1921, Deputy President Bombay Council 
1927-30, organised first non Brahmin Conference in Hubh 
in 1920, Add} css t8 , Queen’s Gardens, Poona 

Kania, Hanlal Jekisorfdas,' Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 1890 vt eldest ,d of Sir Chunilal V; 
Mehta About eighteen yeai s’ practice at the Bombay Bar 
as an advocate on the original side of the High Court 
Acting' Judge, Higli Court, Bombay, 1930, 1931 ^ ilnd ipsa 
Add) ess 102, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

Kanika, Baja 'of, Sxr Rajendra Nai;ayan Blianja 
Deo, I Member and Vice-President of the E\ecutive 
Council of the Governer of Bihai and Orissa, b, 1881 ;« 
d of late Raja Ladukishore Mandate, Ruling Chief of 
Nayagai h State, JEduc Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshajv College, Cuttack Elected representative of 
of the landholders to , the Bengal Legislative Council/ 
1909. Elected representative of Orissa landholders to 
Bihar and Legislative Council', 1912, and again from the! 
same constituency in 1916’, Elected Member pf the*^ old 
Impenal/-Legislative Council Fellow of Patna University 
1917' to 1919 , I r ; 
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Kapurthalo, Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of, 
b 1872 Received honours fiom Foreign Governments, 
twice represented Indian Princes on League of Nations , 
Widely travelled , celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927 lieu Appmtnl Sri Tikka Raja Paramjit 
Singh Addi css Kapui thala 

Karandikar, Raghunath Pandurang, Member, 
Council of State b 21 Aug 1857, Member, Bhor Forest 
Coinmitlee (1885) , Member Bombay Legislative Council, 
igii, member of all Congresses and Committees, 1886 1929 , 
opened first Indian Conference at Ilkley, Yorkshire, 1919 , 
Member, President, Satara Dist Swaraj Party Visited 
London in 1908 and in 1918 as the late Mr Tilak’s Legal 
adviser , also in 1929 Professor Constitutional Law, 
Law College, Kolhapur Address Shanwar Peth, Satara 
City 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav, Founder of Indian Wo 
men’s University , b May, 1858, After graduating, joined 
Girls’ Schools as Teacher, Mamed a widow in 1893, 
and 1907 founded an institution for encouraging marnage 
at a later age than had been customary , has dedicated 
his life to the cause of India’s Womanhood Address. 


Poona 

Kashmir, Maharaja of, Shree Maharaja Hansinghji 

Bahadur, b 1895 s uncle, 1925, 

Z Mayo College, Ajmer, Hctr 

f.- ^ Yuvraj Karasingji b 1931 , Address 

Srinagar 

Kasimbazar, Maharaja of, Sris- 

K JS chandra Nandy, ML. C. , 1897 , s 

father Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandy to the Gudee of Kasimbazar, 
1929 Was Chairman of the Berham- 
pore Municipality for 8 years (three 
terms) and member of tlie Distnet 
f J j Board Murshidabad , Member Bengal 
Legislative Council for the last four 
„ , . «■ 1 I. terms , Life Member, Viswa Bharati , 

Maharaja of Kashmir 


Historical Society, Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, e\ President , British Indian Association , 
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Piesident, Calcutta Maliajan Sabha. Hen Mahaiajkuniar 
Somendra Cliandra Nandy Addt ess Kasinibazar, Bengal, 
India Clubs Calcutta, Beihami'ore 

Kasturbhai Lalbhal, Millonncr , b 1894 Educ 
at Gujerat College, Ahniedabad Vice-President, Ahnicda- 
bad Millownet s’ Association, 1923-26 , nienibei Legislate c, 
Assembly (1923-26), delegate to the 12th Intel national 
Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929 Add) ess Pankore’s 
Naka, Ahniedabad 

Keane Sir Michael, Governor of Assam b 1874, 
III. igir r one s two d Under Secretaiy to Government, 
U P, 190608 Settlement Olficei, Rajputana, 1610-14, 
Secretai y to Government, U P 1917-X9 , Chief Secietary, 
1919 21 , Piesident, Legislative Council, United Provinces, 
1921 25 , Member, Public Sei \ ice Commission, 1928 , 
Comnnssioner, Meerut, and Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1929 , Member, Board of Re\ enue, U P , 
1930 21, Governor of Assam, 1932 Rcaeahons Golf, 
tennis, fishing Addi css Government House Shillong 

Kelkar, Narsinha Chintaman, Jouinallst b August 24 
1872 at Miraj, Editor "Kesan” 
since 1896, Editor, “Mahai atta,” for 
seveial years For 15 years 
Member, Poona Municipahtj^, Presi- 
dent Cosmos and Co operative Credit 
Societies, President, Mahaiashtia 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1922 , 
One of the founders of Responsive 
Cooperation Paitj' Membei, Legis 
lative Assembly , pi esided over the 
Hindu Mahasabha, Gieat Scholar 
and brilliant author Publications, 
“Case for Home Rule” and some His- 
toiica! and Pill anic Plays Address Poona 
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Khaithan, Debi Prasad, Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, b i88B , Enrolled as solicitor, Cal- 
cutta High Court, jgii, Piesident, Calcutta 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber , President, 
Anti-Jndentuied Emigration League, 1912 , 
Secielaiy, Maruari Association, 1922, 
Commissioner, Calcutta Corpoi alion , Mem 
bet, Legislate Council, 1922 26 , Boaid of 
Industi les, Bengal , 1922 26 , Adviser, 

D P Kaliimn International Labour Conference 1928, 
.!</(// Canning Street, Calcutta 

Khan, Shafaat Ahmad, BA, Pi ofessor of Modern 
Indian Historj, Allaliabnd Uniiersity, since 1929 b 1893 
»// Fohmida, j’ d of the late Justice Shah Din, of the 
Puniab High Court, Educ Moiadabad , Cambiidge and 
Dublin Member, Lcgislati\e Council 1924 30 President 
of the ProMiicial Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
1925 and 1929 , founder of the English weekly, the 
Slat , Allahabad , Muslim delegate to Round Table 
Conferences 1930 32 , Delegate to )oint Select Committee 
t 933 1 Piesident, All-India Muslim Confeiciice, 1933, 
Founder and Editor till 1625 of the Journal of Indian 
HisUn r Add) css- 25, Stanley Rd Allahabad 



Khaparde, Ganesh Srikrishna, Membei Council of 
Stale, b 1885 , III to LaMUibai , Lduc Berar 
and Bombay , E\ti a Asstt Commissioner in Berar from 
1885 to 1889, returned to the Bar, Vice Chairman of 
Amraoti Municipality for nearly ii years Sometimes 
hiembcr, Supreme Legislative Council, Chau man. Reception 
ComimUee of the Congi ess, Amraoti, 1913, Vice Piesident, 
Indian Home Rule League, 1918 Member, Home Rule 
League Deputation 1919, Founded National Education 
Society m Berar , Add) css Amraoti, Bei ai (CP) 


Khwaja Nazimmuddin, Minister for Education, 
Govei nmcni of Bengal, from 1929 b 1894 Chairman, 
Dacca Municipality, from 1922-29, Member Executive 
Council, Dacca University, 192329 Add) css 251, 
Ballygunge, Circular Road, Calcutta 

Kidwai, Sh Raft Ahmad 6 1894, ZTrfuc MAO Col- 
legi , Aligarh , gave up attending law lectui es as non co ope- 
rator, 1921, Secretaiy, U P Congress Committee 1922 26 
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Sentenced to one 3 ear’s impnsonment under Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1922; Member Legislative Assembb', 
1927 , Addi ess . Masauh, Barabanki Dist 

Kidwai, Mushir Hosain, Barrister, Member of Coun- 
cil of State b 1878 Educated at Luck- 
nou and London, Three times unani- 
f A elected to Legi&latue Assemb^’, 

f , ' * Widel3 travelled , Compiled about dozen 

1 books. Conferred “Usmania” order by the 
ex-Sultan of Turkey unth the title of His 
Excellency, Address — ^Rlushir Manzil 

JLII Kidwm Kikabhai Premeband, Sir, Finan- 
cier, b 1883 m Lady Lily Educ. 
Bombay Member, Legislatiie Assembly from 1927 to 
1930 Member of the Indian Central Committee which co- 
operated widi the Simon Committee Shenff of Bombay 
1932 Address' 63, Apollo Street, Bombay*. 

Kttchlew, Saif-ud-din (Dr), Bar-at- Law, started 
practice at Rawalpmdi, 1913, Mamed, 1915 
Took prominent part in Satyapxaha movement of 
1919 1 sentenced to transportation for life by* Mar- 
tial Law Commission in 1919 , Released Christmas, 1919, 
Ga\ e up practice to find time for Khilafat and Congress 
propaganda, 1920 Took prominent part in non-co ope- 
ration and recent Satyagraha niorements. Was Acting 
President of Congress , Kept a peek’s fast, July*, 1934, 
Add> css : Amntsar, 

^ Kolhapur, Sir Shri Rajaram Chhatrapati Maha- 
raja or, b July 30 1897, direct descendant of Shnaji, 
tlic Great Founder of the Maratha Em- 
pre. w; 1918 Shnmati Tambai Salieba, g b oi Gaeknar. 
Educ ■ Privately m Kolhapur ; Hendon School , studied 
agriculture at Ewing Christian College, Rccrealtous . Horse 
racing, Tennis, Shikar, etc Address-. Kolhapur 

V ^pj^^nSode, Raja Sir Vasudeva Raja Valia 
Nambidi of, Landholder b OcL 1873 Temp. 
Member, Madras Executue Council, from 1923-24 
Member, Legislatiie Assembly 1930, Address. Kollengode, 
Malabar Dist 
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Kolte, Vinayak Damodar, pleader and member of 
C P LcRislative Council , b 1880 , B A of Calcutta Uni- 
\ersity and LL B of Allahabad University, Served as 
teacher, started practice. Chairman, District Boaid, 1921 , 
Membei , Board of Industnes , married, has one son , member 
Court of Nagpur University , Rco eahon Cricket, Tennis, 
Bridge, Billiards and gardening Addt css Higli Court 
Kotha, Maharao Sir limed Singh Bahadur of, b 
September 15, 1873, succeeded in 1889 , marned first el 
dest daughter of Maharana of Udaipur, married again 
daughter of Maharao of Cutch , also marned sister of 
the Tliakur of Isarda in laipiir , During great famine of 
1892 igoo. His Highness helped the sufferers most gene 
rously He opened poor houses, famine kitchens, granted 
grains doles to PiadatiasbiH ladies, Address Kotah, B 
B & C I Railway, 


Koihari, Sir Jehangir Hormasji, Great traveller, 
has visited most parts of the world , made many gifts to 
Karachi, his native city Addt css Karachi 

Kothavalv, Phoroze Dhanjishah, Diwan, Rajpipla 
State b 1886 Practised on the Appellate side, Bombay 
High Court from 1912 to 1915 Pnvate Secretary to 
the Maharaja of Raipipla, 1916 , Naib Dewan, 1927 , 
Dewan, Nov 1930 Addt ess Rajpipla (Rewa Kantha 
Agency) 

Kotla Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh of, Mims 
ter for Education and Industnes, U P Government 
b 1872 Succeeded to Kotla estate, 1905 , Member, 
U P Legis Council since 1909 , Member, Imperial Legis 
Council, 191316, Member, Legis Assembly, 192223, 
Addt css Nairn Tal, Lucknow 

Krishnaswami Aiyar, Sir Allam, Advo 
catc-General, Madras b. 1883 Standing Counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindare of the Madras 
Piesidency , was member of the Syndmate of Madras 
University for several years, endowed large sums of 
money to the Madras, Andhra and Animmalai universities, 
delivered Uic convocation address of tlie-Andhm University 
in 1930, Addt ess- Akanira Nivas, Luz Church Road, 
Mylapoie, Madras 
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Krishnamachariar Raja Bahadur G, Member, 
Le^slative Assembly Practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913 , Legal Adviser to H E H 
the Nizam’s Government and President, Judicial Committee 
1111913 Addtfss Hyderabad House, Srii angam 

Knshnamacharyar. V T, Rao Bahadur, Diwan 
o! Baroda b 1889 , m Sn Rangammal 1896 Ha$ 
two sons, two daughteis Edtic Pi esidency College, and 
Law College, Madras , entered service as Dy. Collector, 
1930 Chief Rev Officer, Cochin State, 1908 19 , Under- 
secretary to Government, 1913-19x9, special duty in 
connection with Southborougb Commilttee 1921 22 , 

Secretary to Governmeet of Madras , Delegate Round 
Fable Conference and loint Parhamentaiy Committee 1933 
Reel rations Tennis and billiaids Address Baioda 
Kutch, H H Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Shn Khengarji Sawal Bahadur of, b 1866 
vt i 884 Represented India at Imperial Conference, 1921 , 
leceived Freedom of City of London, 1921 Undertook to 
give £ 3,000 monthly foi support of Indian Regiment 
during European War, 19x5 , represented India, League 
of Nations, 1921 , received Freedom of the City of Bath, 
1921 Addi ess The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch 

Lalchand Mehra, Member, Punjab Legislative Council 
h 19T0 VI 6 sons and 4 daughters Widely travelled , 
tea merchant , Associated with many local Institutions 
Address Ratnavli, The Mall, Amritsar 

Lalchand Navalrai, Advocate and member of the 
Assembly b 1894 at Larkana, mar- 
ried 7 sons ard 2 daughters En- 
rolled as pleader , widely tra\ el- 
led — Eurc^e, America, Egypt and 
Palestine, Member of Biayne Sind 
Committee; Piesident, All-Sind Hindu 
Conference, 1934 Published travel 
books; Address. 48 Western Court, 
New Delhi 

Lal, Piyare, Bat-at-Laxv, b i860. 
Called to the Bar, 1886 > Law-Professor, 
Meerut College, 1894-96, practised 
up to 1896, was Minister of Sailana State, 18961900,' 
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Cliief Justice and latterly Judicial Meinbei, Council of State, 
Indore fiom 1900 to 1906 , tiavelled round the woild in 
1913 Pi esident, Cantonments Confci once, held at Rawal- 
pindi, in 1923 , Was menibei of Legislative Assembly 
AddtfS'i Meeiut 


Latifi, Alma, b 1879 m d of Badruddin Tyabji, 
Bombay, two s two d Aftei brilliant educatioml 
carreeF joined as Asstt Commr in Bombay 1903 , 
since lield adiiiiiiistiative, judicial, secietariat and 
political offices 7 Dist Judge, Amritsar igo8, 
inquiied into Punjab industries, 1909 10 , Diiector of 
Public Instruction, Hydeiabad State 1913-16, 
Sec liansfd depts also member Legis Council 
Punjab 1921 24 , Coiiimi and Delegate, International 
Law Conf, the Hague, 1930, substitute delegate and 
adviser, Intel national Labour Conf Geneva, 19^0, 
Delegate, Inter Parliamentai y Conf London, 1930, duty 
with Round Table Conference, Commissioner, Lahoie, 
from July 1934, /frfrfies* Secietariat, Lahore, Athen- 
aeum, Pall Mall, London 

Latthe, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, b 1878 
Prof of English, Rajanm College, Kolhapui, 1907 1909 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 19^4 Edited Dcccan 
Ryot (1918 20) Member of the Indian Legislative Assem 
bly, 192123, Member of the Unu ei sity Reform Commit- 
tee, Diwflii of Kolliapur 193630 .Vttendeci Jndnn 
Round Table Conference in London as Adviser to the 


States’ Delegation Addi rsv Belgauin 

Liaqat Hayat Khan, Nawab, Sir, Prime Minister 
of Patiala State b 1887 d of Nizmmiiuddin, 

late Prime Minister of Pouch State Edttc Private y 
Addiess Patiala 


Low, Francis, Editor mTmesoj Id,a b 1893 
«/ Margaret Helen Adams Edtic Robert Goidons 
College, Aberdeen Joined Staff Abeidcm Pie^s 

Served in War with Mesopotamian E^pe^tlOTary 
Foice Special Service Officer, Intelligence G H O 
Cheif Reporter Abeidmt Ftce Pies-t ^ub Editor, 
Times 0/ India 19227 Asst Editor, 1927-32 57 C, 
Warden Road, Bombay 
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Lukhose. Dr Mrs Poonen, Member, Travancore 
Legislative Council ; for two j ears Minister of Health, 
Travancore , Doctor in Charge, Children’s Hospital, Tri- 
vandrum Address Tnvandnim 

Madhavi Amma, Thottekat, M L C, ist Woman 
Member of Cochin Legislative Council; Educ‘ Jubilee 
Girls School, Tnchur m N A Vallalehasruna (deceas- 
ed) , Manager, Spinning School, Tnchur, PubltcaUotis ; 
Malayalam Translations of S Chatteijee’s "Cage of Gold”, 
Sree Sarada Mam Devi Ricrcatio?is . Chess Address'. 
High Road, Tnchur 

Madhava Rao, b Feb 1850 For 35 j-ears in the 
service of Mv'sore State in important capacities being 
Member of Council of Regency, 1898 1902 ; Inspector- 
General of Police, the First Indian to hold 
that office, 1892, Plague Commissioner, 1898, 
Member, Executive Council and Rev Commsr, 1902-1904; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1904-1909, Baroda, 1914-16 ; presid- 
ed over a number of conferences; went to England on de- 
putation by Congress , tendered ev idence before Parliamen- 
tary Joint Committee, ; now lives in retirement ; 
Address. "Patan Bhavan,” Bangalore, 

Mahmood Schamnad, Sahib Bahadur; ML.C^ 
Pioneer of Moplah education in S Canara Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative Assemblj- and 
3rd and 4th Madras L^slativ-e Council Leader of the 
GovL Deputation to the Andamans to investigate into 
Moplah Colonization Scheme in 3923, Address-. Sea 
view, Kasaragod, S Kanara. 

Majithia, Sardar Bahadur Sir Sundar Sin^h, 
Ev Revenue Member, Government of Punjab, b 18 J2 ; w;. 
grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh, Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State), Edttc : Punjab Chiefs’ College 
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and Government College, Lahore, Worked as Hon 
Secretary of the Klialsa Coll, Amritsar, for ii years 
and Hon Secretary, Chief Khalsa Diwan from its incep- 
tion in 1902 to the close of 1920 Add) ess "Majithia 
House,” Albert Road, Amntsar (Punjab) 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly , b 25 Dec i86t , Educ 
Mull Cential College, Allahabad , Graduated 
in 1884 , Served as teacher in Govt High 
School till 1887 , Took up editorship of 
"Hindustan” and “Indian Union” While 
conducting "Hindustan”, studied for Law 
and took LL B degree in 1891 , Enrolled 
as High Court pleader, 1893 , Member, 
Prov Leg Council, 1902 12 , President, 
Pt Malaviya U P Political Conference, 1908 , President, 
Indian National Congress, 1909 and 1918 , Member^ 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1910 19 , Resigned as a 
piotest against the Rowlatt Act , Member, Industnal Com- 
mission, 1916 18 , Wrote the famous minority report 
Founder and Vice Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 , Member, Legislative Assembly from 1924 to 
March 1930 , Resigned as a Protest against the Govern- 
ment’s Imperial Preference policy Twice went to Jail 
during the last civil disobedience movement Attended the 
2nd Round Table Conference in London 1931 Resigned 
from Congress Parliamentary Board owing to differences 
on the question of the Communal Award and formed 
Nationalist Party, £934 1 Propnetor "Hindustan Times” 
Address Hindu University, Benaies 

ManoharLal,BaratLaw, Member Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council Educ Lahore and Cambridge, Cobden 
Prizeman at Cambridge, For some time Mmto Professor 
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Calcutta University , Tiustee, “riibune” Trust, Lahore, 
Minister of Education to the Govt of Puniab 1924-29 h, 
1879,(1927-30) Tiavel England, Fiance, Switzerland and 
Italy, Rea cations Cycling, Riding, Tennis Addtess- 
Fane Road, Laliore 

Masood, Sir Syed Ross, Nawab Masood Jung 
Bahadur, Vicc-Chancelloi, Muslim 
University h 1889, Barat-law, Im- 
pel lal Education Service , Senior Pi of 
of History, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
1916, Member Council of the Osmama 
University, Member Couit of the Muslim 
University, Aligarh Pnbhcations 
and Its Educational System ” Director of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad, Dcccan, 
19161928 Addiess Aligaih, U P 

Mathai John, President, Indian TarilT 
Board, b 1886 Edtic Madias Christian > 
College , London School of Econo- 
mics, Balliol College, Ovford High Coui t Vakil, Madras, 
1910-14, Professor of Indian Economics, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 192225, Member, Madias Legislative 
Council, 1922 25 , Member Indian Taraiff Board 192531; 
Piesident, Taiiff Board, Simla, 1931 Add) css rariflf 
Board i. Council House Street, Calcutta. 

IVIehta Sir Chunilal Vi;bhncandas, ex -Finance 
Member, Government of Bomba3' b i88t hi 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankodwala Ediic St. Xaviers 
College, Bombay Capt Hindu XI , Elected to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1907 , President, Municipal 
Corporation, 1916 , Member, Bombay Legislative Council, 
1916 , Chairman, Indian Merchants' Chamber, 1918 , 
Minister, Goiernment oT Bombay, 1921-23 Prominent 
millowner, merchant and Director of important Joint Stock 
Companies Addt css Ridge Road, Bombay'. 



^ I 

Sir S R Masood 



Mihta J 
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Mehta, Jamnadas, Bar.-xt Lm {, 1884 Tamna 
K< r, lunafnn, JJonibav, London , Membei, 
uombav Muintipal Coiporation, Mcmbei 
LtiHslatHc Assembly, 192^ 1929, President, 
Ml India RatiwaMnen’s Federation, Mem 
bet, Ail India Concress Committee, 1921- 
r93''3Iembti of the Woilvinir Committee 
ot the Indian National Conitress, 1926, 
CIm unn, Asian Assiirance Co , Lid Advit 
sior, Intel national Labotii Conference Gcne- 
XI, f9’H4 JtMm Ridge Road, Malabar 
Jmnnndns Molita fbil, Bomlinx 

Mehta jamshed, N R , President Karachi Municipality 
for last la years , b Jan 7 1886 , 
MUiiculatod at the age of 13 and 
joined Dual’s College of Commerce, 
Bombay , lomid Home Rule Move 
menlinigiG, Picsident, Sind Pio 
\ met il Confircnce, 1918, Chief Pro 
motor ind ]• innncK r of Smd National 
College, now af filiated to Bomliay 
Unitersilj , oiBiiiNed' Pnrsi Pan- 
chayat Vadi ’ , Membci Excise Com- 
initiee , Mcmbci, Karachi Port Trust 
■Tnmslicd Mehta Mdin'. Camp, Kanchi 



Mehta Jaysukhlal Krishnalal, M A Secietnry, 
Indian Merchants’ Chambei, Bombaj, h 1884 Serxices 
borrowed by Indian Munitions Boaid fiom Chamber and 
appointed Assistant Conti ollci, 1917 19*8, Adtiser 
Repiesentalive of Employcis for the thiul and jalh sessions 
of the International Laboui Confti ence, Geneva, in 1921 
and 1930 , Secrehiy of the Fedeniion of Indian Cliambeis 
of Commerce 192739, Addtas "Ihe Recluse,” 31, 
Murrban Road, Fort, Bombay 

Mehta, Dr Jivraj Narayan, former Dean 
Gordhandas Siinderdas Medical Coll and King 
Edward Memorial Hospital, Bombay b 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Formerly \sst Director, Hale 
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Clinical Laboratory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical officer, Baroda State. Addt ess- K E M Hospital, 
Parel, Bombay 

Mehta, Sir Laluhhat Samaldas, b October 1863 ; s 

§ of Samaldas Paramananddas, Dew an of 
Bhavna£;ar , m Sa^avati, d of Bhimarao 
Bholanath Divatia, Ahmedabad , £duc : 
Bha\ nagar High School, Elphinstone College 
and Samaldas College, joined Bha\ nagar 
State Service in 1881 , Under Secretary to 
Maharaja , Revenue Commissioner for about 
15 years , resigned in 1899 and joined busi* 
Sir L bi Mebta ti^ss in Bombay as guarantee broker ; helped 
in starting the Bombay Central Co-operatiie 
Bank, Bank of India, Bank of Batoda, Indian Cement Co, 
and tivo Hvdro-Electnc companies ; Member, Bombay 
Council, Member, Council of State in 1920 , President, 
Industrial Conference at Karachi 1913 , Member, the 
Co operate e Committee, 1914-15 , President, Mjsore Co- 
operate e Conference, 1915 ; Chairman, Mjsore Co-opera- 
te e Committee, 1921-23 , Member, Senate of the Bombay 
University from 1912 , President, Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber 1917-18 , Member, Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 
1923-24 , Ag Member, Bombay Executive Council, 1925, 
Add) css Apollo Street, Bombaj. 

Mehta Sir Manuhhai Nanashankar, Pnme Minister 
and Chief Councilor, Bikaner State b 1868 , Educ • 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 4 s and 7 d Professor 
of Logic and Philosophy and Laiv Lecturer, Baroda 
College 1891-99 Pm Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899- 
1906 , Rev Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16, 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916 27, Member of the Indian Round 
Table Conferences 1930, 1931 and 1932 ; Indian States’ 
Delegate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1933 Publications The Hind Rajasthan or 
Annals of Native States of India ; Principles of Law of 
Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes), Add/ css - Bikaner. 

Menon, Rao Bahadur, C Gopala Member, 2nd, 3rd 
Le^slative Council, Madras; b 1875, Was President of 
Madras Mahajan Sabha for several jears, a leading merchant 
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jn tliL citv of Miflns, rcccivcil <!il tiilc of Rao Bahadui on 
the last JChir’s biulidav for ictuitv in tlic field of Co opcra- 
fioiii Vice President South Indian Chamber of ConiincrcL , 
rxtVci Em ope J^itbln a/wtts I’.nnphlets on ConimeiciaJ 
subjects, aj, Piiitheon Roid, Frihoic, Madras 

Mian Abdul Rnshid, Tcmporaij JudRC, Ihph Court, 
L.ihoii /> j8‘'o,h; d of Nnnnb Jfl.uila 
Ifaklisli, C l.h, tdtic ronnan Clinslidit 
Cofit Rt, Lahoit, and Chiist's Collcffc. 
C.unbiidRi Piaciistd at Lahore xgis 
103T, As->L Lettal Renicmhr.lnctr, 

GoU Adxocatt Piinjib jgd?, 1929 and 
1930 Jthhi<!<i its, ^!.lsson Road, I^hoit 
Mirn Bai (Mi-^i Madeline Slndt J daujili 
kr oflliitibh Vitniial She I enounced a life 
' , of liiMin, took .1 vott ofpo\tit\ and joined 

Mian Abdu! Jln«liw jfaintma G mdhi's Asliram, oik of the most 
trusKd follow! IS of (nndlii , Ldikd "YounR 
India" Nshtn Mahatnn went in jiil, to'so ; Was 
twice aiastcd in c.inntciion with cnildisobL- 
ditnce niovcnicnl. Accompanied Mahatma to 

Eiiphiid, 1932, • „ 1 

Misrn, Lingaraj, Member, B and 
O I cRisfalive Council , b 1805 , 
Mim Ttfii V due M V ^f Calcutta Uiiucrsiiy , 

(GoWmedahsO in UmaOcM . "olf 

of Siiisknt Studies (rgtg-so). 1 rofesior, G B B Cd- 
hftc, Mu7nfr.irp»r, 192021, ResiRiicd ns noncoooerator 
worked in S.tlyabadi NaUonai Collcue , at 
"The Sannj", member Servants of the People Society 
Mdrcis. P 0 Ciiandni Ciiowk, Cuttack 

Mitra Satyendra Chandra, Mtmbci, Lcpislative 
Assembly, b 1888, Dfuc Calcutta 
Calcutta flicli Court , Secictaiy, Bengal Proeincial Swaraj 
Parte A I C C, 192027 , Member, Beiv 

cal Lccislativc Council, 1923 26 , Interned under Defence 

5 f Ii!di 5 Act. igi 6 ig , Gave up ^ iSr 

1921 , Arrested under RcRulation III of 1818, 1924 =7 , 
Elected to Assembly while still m Jail, 1926, Address 
Naokhah P 0 , Bengal 
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Mitra, Sir Bhupindra Natli, Hifjh Commissioner for 
India in United i Kingdom b 1875 Educ Meti opolitan 
Institution, Hare School and Piesidency College, Calcutta 
Held Ministerial appts , on special duty in connection 
with Rojal Commission on Indian Finance and Cm rency, 
J913 , Controller of War Accounts, i 1015-16 , 
Mill Acct-General, 1919 , Offg Financial Adviser, Mil 
Fin Bi anch, Membei ofGoveinor-GeneiarsE\ecuti\c 1924, 
Acting Finance Member, 1925 Adduss India House, 
Aldwych London, W C 2 

Mitter, Sir Brojendra Lai, Barristei -at-Law 
Member, Bengal Evecutive Countil, 1934 Formerly 
Advocate-General of Bengal and Law Member, GovL of 
India, 192834 i May 1875 tii a daughter of Mr P N 
Bose, late of tlie Geological Survej and ^ rf of the late 
R C Dutt, )n Educ Presidency Col , Calcutta, and 
Lincoln’s Inn Addt css 5, Outram Sb eet, Calcutta and 
Simla and New Delhi 

Mody, Hormusji, Pherosliah, Advocate, High Court, 
Bombay i88x Educ St Xa\ier’s Coll , Bomba j Mem of 
Bombay Rlun Corp and President, 1923 25 , Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, for several jears, Presi- 
dent, Indian Mei chants’ Chamber, 1928-29, Piesident, 
Employers’ Federation of India, 1933-34 , Member, 
Legislatn e Assembly , Member, Round Fable Conference 
andReseive Bank Committee , Director,- Central Bank of 
India, Ltd and many odier concerns Publicaiioiis 
The political Future of India (1908) , Life of Sir Pheroze- 
shah Jlehta, (1921) Addicss Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

Mohammad Yakub, Maulvi Sir, Lawyer m 
Wahida Begum, Editor, Tehzib-e-Niswmn, 
Lahoie (b in 1917) Educ M A O 
College, Aligarh, First non-official Chair- 
man, Municipal Boaid, l^Ioradabad, Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Distnet Board , Trustee 
M A O College , ]\Iember, Court of 
Muslim University, Aligarh , Pi esided oi er 
All-India Muslim League Session 1927 , 
, , Member, Age of Consent Committee, 1928 

Member, Legis Assembly , Deputy Presi- 
dent, Legislative Assembly , President, 
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I <'pishli\c Acscml)h, ig^o. Jluiibcr, I’r.incliisc ComunUcc 
ifUa Mill ws Moll ill,ih JIoph.ilpiii , Mond ibad 

Mohammed Yamin, Khan, M L A, Rar.-ilLau, 
MunliPi, Countii of Si.itc (loail, , Scmoi 
ViCL Ch iininn, Mtiiicipil Bo.iul, Meerut 
A 1888, III to T cou«iin Pi.irtiiiinp as 
IJiriist, r III Mcciut, since IDec 1914 
M< inliLi of till Mu1iRip.1l Board, Meuul, 111 
1016 niul \ Ri Cli.iirni.ui a year liter, 
Miiiiher of the LmiMilive A-Jirmblv, 
1920 2 1 riected Meiiihn, LepiMative 
As'.tnihlj lov) J.Wiess luiiiuit Nisliin, 
Meerut 



Yahuiiuiipil 

Yiimln Mum 


Mohnni, Hasrat, evPitsidint, \liliulii !\Iub1ini 
l-enpu( Aftei priiluatiup 111 100 btartecl Uidii paper 
Miiie'd 'Uidii a imiilli,’ mid loiiiid Coiiprcas liied for 
Scdititui and Ssentonted to no m Ub’ iipoious iinpiison 
tiieiil 111(1 n fine of Us soo, moo Refusidtn piy fine, so 
the' police I aided Ins lilii my and conliicited books worth 
thoustinds of I upi es , \(tti iileise stilted a Swndcslu 
Stores , rounded " 1 ajil m Sliiiai f, i tn iiiontlilv , Apaiii 
niipnsciiie-d , Reliased and aKiiii devoted hiiiibilt to politics, 
I’UbRleut, Muslim l^tapue, 1921 , \piiu Jailed, 19^2 
-IiMirvs, Ca\\n()ore' 

Mohan Sintfli, Jlembir Puniib Lepislitivc Council, 
Raib and Landloid b 1897 Liiiic AilchiM»n Collepe and 
Government Culle pe, I-.iiioie , II is 3 sons Connected with 
many Sikh schools Has published two books on ichpion 
j-lddrcss Uacli.in Nivas, Rawalpindi 


Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, /; 18=54 Pitiii, Lon 
doiiMissioimv Iiislilulion It Hlnwanipur, Picsideiicj Col- 
kpe, Member, Indian Industi lal Comniission, 1917 1918, 
Member, Indnn Railvv iv Coinnuttee, 1920 1921 Presi- 
dent, I low I ill Bridpe Committee, 1029 , President, Benpal 
Re trenplinient Coiiimiltce, *022, Member, All India Re 
trenchiiiciil Committee, 1932, Fust Piesideiit, the Iiisti 
UUion of Engineers (IndiaJ, President, Indian Science Con- 
press, 1922 , Member, Royal Comniission on Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance, 192637, Govcrnoi, Imperial Bank of 
Inelia Mdicss 7, IlairiMpton Slieet, Calcutta 
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Moore, W Arthur, Editor of tlie Slalcsmaii, b, 1880. 
Educ Campbell Coll, Belfast and St John’s College. 
Oxford ScretarjT, Balkan Committee, 1004*08 
Special Correspondent of The Tunes during Young 
Turk Revolution, 1908, Special Correspondent, 
1900, Dad} Chioiuclc, Daily iVcws and Mancheskr 
Guardian at Siege of Tbanz, Persia. Joined foreign and 
war staff of 77 /c Times, 1910, Persian Correspondent, 1910* 
12, Russian Correspondent, 1913, Spain, 1914, 
Albanian Reiolution 1914; Sened dunng the War, 
(1914 18 Correspondent of 77 « Ttntcs 1919-22, M L. A. 
(Bengal) 1926*33 , Publtcahons The Miracle , The Orient 
Express Addicas The “Statesman,” Calcutta 

Moonje, Dr. B S , leading oculist of C P , ex-member 
Legislatne Assembly Leader of Hindu 
Sangathan Partj , Jailed dunng Satjagraha 
Moiement 1930. Round Tabler Takes 
keen interest in Army Addt ess . Nagpur 
Munshi, Kanailal Maneklal, Adio* 
cate, Bombay High Court b 1887 111 

Lildiati Shelh, a Jam widow, and an autho- 
ress of repute in Guiarati language, 1926 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906 ; 
Enrolled as Adxocate, Bombay High 
Court, 1913 , Jomt-Editor “Young India,” 
191S ; Secretary, Bombay Home Rule League, 
1919 20 ; Editor of the Cyclopaedia of Gujarati Literature, 
Member of the Baroda Uniiersity Commission, 1926 , 
Chairman of the Gujarati Board of Studies of the Bombay 
Unnersity 1927 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislatiie 
Council 1927 ; Appointed Chairman of the Committee 
of the Goiemraent of Bombay to introduce compulsory 
physical trammg in sihools, 1927 ; Joined Satyagraha 
Apnl 1930, Sentenced to siY months’ imprisonment. Appomt- 
ed substitute member of the Working Committee 1930 , 
arrested in Jan 1930 Addt css • Gilbert Building, Bab ul- 
na th Road, Bombay 7. 

Munshi, Mrs. Lilayati Kanailal, 5 . 1899 m 
K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary-, Sahita Sansad, Bombay; 
Secretary, Stn SewaSangh, Bombay; joined Satyagraha, 
1930 , appointed Vice-President, Bombay War Council, 



Dr. Moonje 
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1930 , arrfisted, 1930, sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment , released at the end of October 1930 , organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930 , elected member, All- 
India Congress Committee, 1931 , arrested Jan 1933 , 
released 193^, Piibhcaltons Short Stones, and Essays 
Addt css , Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7 
Mysore, H H Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnarajah 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 6 1884, Succeeded his father 

1895, Invested with full ruling poweis, jpos, celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign 8th August 1927 Recieahans - — 
Racquets, Polo, Tennis, Racing, Hunting, Motoring, 
Driving and Music Addt css The Palace, Mysore, The 
Palace, Bangalore and Fern Hill Palace, Oolacamund 
Mysore, Hia Highness Yuvaraja of. Sir Sn Kanth- 
irava Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, b 5 June 1888 , 
lit ]gio Ones and three daughters Takes keen interest 
in welfare of people and in all matters of education, health 
and industry Addt ess Mysore 

Nabha, Gurucharan Stngh ex Maharaja of, For- 
merly known as Srt Rtpudaman Singh, b t Pdiic 
Privately , Travelled good deal abroad , Member, Viceroys 
Council, igo6 08 , President, Iiidun National Social Con- 
feience, igog , made handsome contributions toivaras 
various war funds , Forced to sever his connection with his 
State, 1923 , Deprived of his title of Maharaja and privileges, 
and his monthly allowance reduced from Rs 35,000 to 

Rs 10,000 and ordered to take up Ins lesidcnce at I^odai 

kanal in the Madras Piesidency on ground of dis- 
loyalty to Government, 1928 


Naidu, Mrs Sarojinl. Fellow of Roy Soc of Lit 
b Hyderabad, Deccan, 1879 Hyderabad, 

King’s Coll, London, Girton Coll, Cambndp Pub- 
lished three volumes of poetry in English, which 

have been translated into all Indian vernaculars, an 
some into other European lan^apfes , lectures ana 

addresses on questions of social, religious, educational and 

national progress, specially connected with Womens 
Movement in India, and welfare of Indian 
President, Indian National Congress 1925 Jf'ied during 
the recent Satyagraha movements , Round Tabler 1 u 
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Europe and America, and lectured on Indian affairs. 
Address : Concress House, Bombay 

Narcndra Nath, (Raja), A. 1854; iii. to d. ol R. B. Vl 
Bashesitur Nath Kaul. Obtained M. A. dcprcc in 1886 and in 
the followinp year was nominatcil a fellow of the Punjab 
University; AssisUmt Commissioner, j 838 : officiated as 
District Jiidce ; Dy. Commissioner, 1895 ; officiatim: 
Commissioner, tpu ; Received the title of D. B. in jpoS 
and that of Raja in 1017. Retired from scr\-icc in igr6; 
Since has been takinp active part in public life; 
Member of the Punjab Legislative .Council- since 192T ; 
'IVavelled over greater part of Europe and Egypt; 
Round Tabkr, 1931, ..•L/rfrr-is; a, Warris Road, Lahore, 
Nariman, K. F., High Court Pleader; Slember, 
Municipal Corporation, Twice returned 
at top of poll to Bombay Lecislatlve Coun- 
cil : Leader, Swaraj Party in Bombay 
Council ; Prosecuted and subsequently 
acquitted for alleged defamation of Gov* 
ernment officials connected with Bombay 
^ Development Department. President, 

\ — —T Bombay Presidency Youth Conference ; 

President, Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee and Member, Congress Work- 
ing Committee, four times convicted owing to Civil Dis- 
obedience Campaigns 1030 and 1932 ; Chairman of 
Reception Committee, Bomb.aj- Congress 1934 ; 
Address-. — Ready Jloney Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

Natarajan, Kamakshi, Editor. The Indian Social 
Reformer, IBombay ; b. 1868, Headmaster, Aryan H. S. 
TripHcanc, IMadras ; Asst Editor, the Hindu, Madras ; 
Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Cohfcc., Karnool, igii ; 
and Pres., Bomb.ny Prov. Soc. Confee., Bijapur, , 1918. 
President, Mysore Civic and Social Progress Conference, 
1921, and President, National Social Conference, Alimcd- 
nagar jq2j ; President, 40th Indian Social Conference, Mad- 
ras, 1927. Piiblicahons : A Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India’’ Address: The Indian Social Reformer 
Office, Fort, Bombay. 

Natesan, G. A., Editor, , The , Indian ■ Remew, 
b. 1873. Sduc : Madras University. B. A. (1879). Fellow ol 



£. F Nariman. 
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the Univ and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Taken a leadihff 
part in CoiiRress woi k Joined Moderate ConFerence, ipip , 
See, Madias Liberal League Joint Secietaiy, Nation il 
Liberal Federation of India, 1932, \jsited Canada on 
Empire Pai;liamentary Delegation in 1928 , Chairman, , 
Ilctrcnchniciit Committi e for Stores, Pi intiiifi and Statio 
nery Picsented nilli .1 public address m Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his si\tv first bn thday , appointed 
incmbci of the Indian I anil Board September 1933 
Address "M.mgala Vilas," Lu7, MvJapoie, Madras. 

> Naydu. Rai Bahadur Kona Shnniwas, B A, 
LL B (Allahabad) , Ministci of Industries and Local 
Self Govei nment, Central Piounces b 1877 Joined 
Wardha Bar, 1899, eni oiled as High Court Pleader in 190 1 , 
Public Prosecutor, 1917 34, Meinbei CP Legislatne Council, 
1923 I elected Dj President, 192 tab, Minister of Indus 
tries to tlie C P Goiei nment, IPS'!: Add) css Cnil 
Lines, Nagpur, CP, 

Nazimuddin, Khwaja, Bar at Law Minister of 
Education, Govcniinent of Bengal 6 1894 Chairman, 
Dacca Mumcipalitt, from 1932 to 1929 , Member, Executive 
Council, Dacca Uni\cisitj, 1924 to 1929 . Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1933 Add) iss 35/1 Ballyguuge 


Cncular Road, Caleulta 

Nohru, Pandit Jawaharlal, AT A, Baratlra,>,b 
1889 Cdiic Hanoiv School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Bar at Law of tlie 
Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 , Member, All- , 
India Congress Committee, since 1918 , 
f 4 /' ' f Staunch Non co operator , imprisoned 
>' ■ / 1921, Released and aj^m jailed in 

V, ■ • - / IM2 , General Secretary, All India Con- 
X ^ Kress Conimitce, 1929, President, Indian 

Jawnborlal Nehru National Congress, ’ Smnet 

sive tour throughout Europe and Sov et 

Russia Published a senes oI »>■ 

Russia Underwent impnsonment for leadmg Salt Satya 

graha, April, 1930, and released in januarj, 1931 ^ ^ ^ 

TOoncd in li^ for C D Movement Released and 
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again imprisoned in 1934, Released for two days owing 
to wife’s illness, August 13, 1934, Add) css "Swarai 
Bhavan”, Allahabad 

Nehru, Mrs. Rameswari, daughter of Raja Narendra- 
nath b 1886, m Mr Briilal Nehru, Chief Auditoi, N 
W R, 2 sons, Tiavelled all o\er Europe, including 
Russia, Egypt, Burma , Editor of "Istri Darpan” for seve- 
ral years, Social Secretary of All-India Women’s 
Conference , Member, Age of Consent Committee , Presi- 
dent of the London Committee of Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation , Addressed numerous meetings in England and 
Europe on Indian affairs , Member of seieral international 
committees of women in London and Gene\ a , President 
of Women’s Committee of the Indian League (1931 32} 
Address Lahore 

Nehru, Shyam Kumari, Advocate, Allahabad High 
Court b 20 Oct 1904, Daughter of Pandit Shamlal 
Nehni (rf) and Mrs Uma Nehru, Graduate of Allahabad Uni- 
versity , Won first prizes m the Inter Hostel and All-India 
competitive debates, Secretary of Allahabad Sw'adeshi 
League , was convicted for breach of Section 188 Cr P. 
C and sentenced to a fine of Rs 50 or in default to one 
month’s imprisonment Reocaiton Indian music Addtess 
3, Prayag Street, Allahabad 

Nehru, Umg, b 1884 , in Pandit Shamlal Nehru (d) 
one s one d Pi’ominent Congress worker. Provincial 
Dictator U P Congress Committee, Sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in connection with Satyagraha 
movement. Editor, “Maryada” (Hindi), and "Children’s 
Magazine,” Published "Mother India” (Hindi) Recicahoni 
Music Address 3, Pi ayag Street, Allahabad. 

Neki Ram Sharma, b 1887 Sanskrit and Hindi 
Scholar Partitipated in Home Rule Movement, Started 
strong agitation against Begm (forced labour) m 1920, 
sentenced in 1920 to 8 months' impnsonment under s 153 
A I P C , to 12 months in 1930 under Salt Act , to 3 
months m 1932 under Ordinance III and again in 1932 
to 12 months under S 108 Cr P C Advanced , Sanatanist, 
but a fnend of Harijans , Founder of Marwari, Aggarwal 
Mahasabha 
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Naogy, Kshitish Chandra, ML A, representing:, 
since 1921, the non Mahoniedan Electorate, Dacca Divjn 
E Bengal Vakil, High Court, Calcutta Journalist 
f> 1888 Fdttc . Presy Coll , Calcutta, and Dacca Coll m 
Sreemati Lila Devi Some time a member of the All 


India Council of the NaL Lib , Fedn, Elected Member 
of the Dacca Univ Court, 1921 24. , one of the panel of 
Chairmen of the Leg Assembly since 1924 Addi css 48 
Toynbee Cncular Road, Wan, Dacca 

Nihal Singh, 'Saint', Journalist, b in Punjab , College 
career cut sliort by his desire to trai cl 
see things for himself Left home 
^ r ‘M secretly and v isited different parts of India 
Earned by join iialistic work enough to 
« Y cover his evpenses , Met and gleaned 
i I'l"* ' ' ( information from politicians, officials, and 

f. others Having acquired thorough 
acquaintance With his own country, left 
, for Japan From Japan went to America 
In America championed the cause of 
S Nihal Singh India, Edited "Bohemain Alaginiie”, and 
his articles in othei magazines weie very jippular In Jand- 
ary 1910, left for England Contributed to Nineteenth Cen 
tury, ""Fortnightly Review, ""Westminster Gazette etc Mar 
ried an American lady, also a joumalisU yldi/mss* Benares 
Noon. Sir Firozkhan, Mimstei, Punjab Government 
b 7 1893 Educ Chiefs’ College, Lahoie and Wadtam 

College, Oxford Bar at law, Inne. VT ' ml 
Advocate of the Lahore High Coili t and Member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council from 1921 ' 
for Local Self-Government, 1927 and Education Minister 
1930 Addfcss Nurpur Noon, Dist Shnhpur, Punjab 

Noyce. Sir Frank, Member of the G“venior-General s 
E’cecutive Council in charge of 

Deoartment b 1878, Joined Indian Civil Service 1902 
a,rierved as As^tt Collector and Ma^strnte, 
President. Indian Coal Committee 
Labour, Madras, 1925, Secretary Local SeH^v-CTn 

ment, Madras Govt 1926, r ommissioner 

1926, Attached Officer and Assistant Commissioner 

Royal Commission on Indian Agiicultu , 9 7 i 
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tao' to the Go\ t of ’ Irdia, Education, Health and Lands 
Department, July 1929-32; Pubhcahonsi Ensiand, India 
AEuhanistan 1902, Studies in Indian Co-operation edited 
b\ R.B Enbank, 1919 Atidirss’ Gaisdale, 16 Sefton 
Park Road, Luerpool: c/o Messrs Gnndlaj and Co, 
BombaN, India 

Orcfaa, Shri Vir Singh Dev. Maharaja of, b 1890; 
Ascended ' Gadi in 1930, Editci Indore, Rajkote and 
Ajmer , mamed sister of Uie Maliarana of \Vadlnvan, 1919 
After her death mamed erand-daushter of tlie Maharaja of 
Gonda. Adarcss- Orcha 

Ottama, Bhiku, Buddhist monk and Leader of Bur- 
mese Xaliunalists , b 1871 ; Tnice sentenced to imprison- 
ment, Traielled extensnely in Europe. America and 
Japan , knoics Benealee, Hindi, Japanese, German, Eng- 
lish, Qunese and Tibetan languages , PablicafioftS : Hislorj 
of Japan, Road to Sn-arai, etc , all m Burmese , Address : 
Sativin Rj oung.’Kamaj ut P O. bsein, District Burma 

Panihkar, KavaJam Madhava, Ediic • Oxford , 
Jlember of the Academic Council, Muslim University, 
Aligarh , Joint-Editor, “Sivaraiya, Madras Editor, “Hin- 
dustan Times," 1924-26 Pub Author of “Indian Nabonal- 
ism — ^Its Historj and Principles," “Indian States.” “Caste 
and Deniocracj " Malabar and the Portuguese “Malabar and 
the DutclT, etc„ etc Has also published 4 no\ els, 2 dramas 
and 4 \olumes of verse in Malay alam. Held the post of 
Secretary to the Chancellor, .Chamber of Pnnees delegation 
at the Round Table Conference Xow Foreign Minister, 
Patiala Address Patiala < 

Parakh, Cowassnan Bomanji, ilember of C P. 

® Legislate e Council fiii/c* Xagpur and 
Allahabad; Captain of College Cncket, hockey and 
football teams , Member of Nagpur Municipality 
since igi 4 ; Its President; 1928-32; Member of 
C P Retrenchment and Ainraoti Jail Enquiry 
Committee. Leading , Ad\ocate of Nagpur. 
^ - CentralTroxinc^ and Berar; Address-, \d\o- 

iate.C:P. 

Paranjype,' Raghunatfa Purshottam, Dr b 1876. 
Edtic Bombay ; Cairbridge (Fell ) , Pans : Poona ; and 
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Gottingen First in all University Examinations in India , 
went to England as Govt of India scholar, bracketed Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899 Princ and Prof of Math 
Ferguson Coll , Poona, 1802 24 , has taken prominent part 
in all social, political and educational movements in Bom- 
bay Pres Vice Chancellorofhidian Women’s Univ, 1916 20, 
Bombay Leg Council, 1913, Minister, Bombay Government^ 
1921-23 1927 , Member, Reforms Inquiry Committee, 1924 , 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 , Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924 25 , India Council, 192V- 
32 , Vice Chancellor, Lucknow University, since Septtmber 
1932 Piibhcaiions Short Lives of Gokhale and Karve 
The Case oj the Lidwn Ptoblei/i Adihess Vice Chan- 
' cdlor’s Lodge, Lucknow 

Parmanand, Bhai, Member, Legislative Assembly 



Bhai Pannanaad 


Arya Samaj leader, M A of Punjab 
University , Life member of D A V Col 
lege , Visited S Afnca as Arya Samaj niis 
sioiiary , Bound down for 3 years He left 
India and visited British colonies in South 
America Airested in connection with first 
^Ghdddnr Conspiracy, ■ and sentenced to 
death 191S Sentence later commuted to one 
of transportation for life , Prisoner in the 
Andaraas till 1920 , Went on hunger strike 
for 2 months Released Chancellor of 


Punjab Vidyapith Leader of Hindu Saiigathan movement , 
One of the leaders of Hindu Mahasabha Addiess Lahore 


Patel, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, Bar at I^w Bom of 
‘ ' . a Patidar family at Karamsad near 

Nadiad , Matriculated from the Nadiad 
” A'"" ^ Scliool, passed District Pleaders’ 

s examihalion and began practice on the 
criminal side at Godhra, went to 
f*‘ England and was called to the ^ Bar at 
Middle Temple On return from 
England' started practice in 'Ahmeda- 
^ ^ bad Entered public life in 1916 as an 

tn- associate of Gandhi who had established 

■ “ 1 ' " '’1 , iiis Sat^ragraha'Asliram at Ahmedabqd 

Sardar Pafel Ctiine into prdnliiienCe as a Satyagral^a 
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leader al Kaira and then in the Nairpur national flas: 
agitation and dsewhere,ara tn the Bardoh no tax campaign 
On suspension of non-co-operaUon motement and incar- 
ceration of Gandhijt, joined Ahmedabad Municioalitj 
for the first time and became its President, 1927*28 ; Presi- 
dent, Indian CongreK, J031 , State prisoner, 1932 3J ; 
Adarcss • Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

Patiala, Maharaja of, Maharaja Bhupendra Singh 
IJahendra Bahadur, b 1891 , r,s rooS . Ediic . Aitchison 
College ; Sen ed men Indian Expeditionary Force during 
tlie European War, 1914 , .Afghan War, 1919 , Represented 
India at the War Conference, 1918, Recreations. Cricket, 
Polo, iilotonng Address : Patiala. 

Pattani, Sir Prahhashankar Dalpalram, President, 
Council of .Adniinistration, Bhavnagar State, since jgzo , 
b 1862, Educ : Mon', Rajkote, Bombay ; Member, Esecu- 
l. e Courc'f. Bombay 1912-15 ; Member, Bombay Legi^a- 
ti’ e Council, 1916, the Impenal Legislatne Council 1917; 
the Council of India. 1917-19 , Recendj resoKed to spin 
da.ij tor at least half an hour before taking his principal 
meal Round Tabler ; Address • Anantuadi, Bhavnagar. 

Patw ardhan, (Mrs ), Malatf, Hon. Presidency Magis- 
trate, Jladras, b. Oct. 18^ at Mudhol, Southern Maharata 
Country ; jEifj/c For two years in England, matriculated 
from Theoscphical Girls School. Benares, Graduate in .Arts 
of the Xatsonal University, Adjar, Madras ; m V. C Pat- 
tv ardhan, barnster of Sangh : Honoraiy' Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Guides , Honorary Supenntendent, Girls’ House, 
National Thecsophical School, .Adj ar, Madras , kiice-Pr^i- 
dent, .All-lndia \oulh Conference Madras, 19277 Eccreo' 
ito.ss : Tennis, Swimm mg Motonng, Address : Adyar, 
Madras 

Pavry, Miss Bapsy, JI A , .Author and Litlerateur- 
^5 D^ember t^6 51 A. with Distinction, Columbia 
umreraty, New York, Trarelled extensively in Europe 
^d Amenca, 1925-26 Presented at Their Majesties’ 
Court in 1928 Delegate to the Geneva Conference for 
Peace through Religion, 1928 Several other Assoaadons 
and ^ Societies PuiUclatous • The Heroines of Ancient 
^rsia. Stones Retold from the Shabnama of Firdausi 
tCarabndge,) 1930 ; and many artides in popular and 
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scientific jouinnis Addic’:-. PcdJcr Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bonibnj 

Pavry, Jal Dastur, Oiienlabst and Author 
b 27 No\einl)ci 1899 J^dtic Klphinsion Collope, 
JO16 18 , St Xa\n.r’s Collcpc, 191820, B A 
with Honours, I 3 f)nib.i> Unucisiiy, 1920, Fellow of 
St Xavier’s Colli Re and Miilh Firor M.idrcssa, 102021, 
hi A and Ph 1 ) willi Hisiim tion of Columbi i University, 
J922 and igas, rispeclntU Fellow of Columbia Uni 
■\trsit3, 19242,=;, 1 ravelled tviensucly in Euiopc and 
Anienca, 102=; 26 Appointed University E\aniiiier in 
Avesta and Pahlav 1 on rtluin to India, 1926 Went to 
UnRland tn 1927 on a schohily aid rdiRioiis mission 
Dilivcied puhlir ItrUius at venous centres of 
learmiiR in Enpland and in louitcen other coiintiies on 
the continent, 1927 ^o Upon thr establi'-hment in London 
of the Zoroastrian House with the Hall of Piajei, and the 
completion of the scholaiv 'toil, in FiiRland, retunicd to 
India in 1030 Visited Europe aciin 111 1932 fur the comple 
lion of a literary pmiett , Clnirman of the Rr lipion Section, 
Intel Coltepiaiu Cliih, {Inlcmiioml 1 louse,), Ntw York 
(1921-25) Monihcr of Council of the Fe>uif,ii Universities 
Information Bureau 

Petit, Johnnglr Boman)i. Jihielnnt, niillovvner and 
hanker , Mcmhcr, Homhav Lr ri=I itiv c Council, 
pniidson of Sir D M Pi lit, ist Baronei, 0 21 Aur 1879 , 
I 2 dur St Xavier’s CoIUrc, l^ombnj , <;/ knjee Sorabjec 
Paluck, 1898 , Member, Bomba> Corpontioii Development 
Board, President, Indian hidiiiliial Confeicnee, , 
rruslce, Parst Paiichajat, Founder and Propiietor, The 
Indian Duly Mail, " at cost of Rs 25 kacs out of Ins own 
pocket Foiiiidei and Hon Secielatj, the Imperial Indian 
Cilireiisbip Association and Viclorn Memoiial School 
for the Blind , Foundei of a Cosmopolitan 

Girl’s School winch he is condiictinR at his 
own e\pcnsc Comes of a f.nnily that has R'ven 
away Rs 2 crores in public benefactions Has collected 

from the public over a ci ore of Rupees for public purposes 

and has himself pivcn away Rs la lacs in chanties 
Is a Lihcialin politics and a dose student of public ques 
tions Has served on many public committees from tmre 
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to time , and given evidence before vanous Royal Commis- 
sions and public Committees Member University Re- 
forms Comnfiltee, 1924 Add) css Mount Petit, Pedder 
Road, Bombay , Gulestan, Matharan , Mount Malcolm, 
Mahableshwar 

Pickthall, Martnaduke William (Muhammad 
PicUlialB b 1875 in London Ediic at Harrow, on the 
Continent of Europe, where he learnt French, German, 
Italian and Spanisli, and in Turkey-in Asia wheie he 
hrst leai nt Arabic and Turkish Spent much bf his early 
life in Turkey, Syria and Egj’pt and came to be regarded 
as an expert on Near Eastern affairs Succeeded Lord 
Mowbi ay and Stourton as president of the Anglo Ottaman 
Society Served in the Biitish Army during great War 
Innm of the Muslim Congregation, London, for six months 
1111919 Editor, JAc Bombay Ch)0)ude 192024 Author 
of many no\els and shoit stones, including 'Said the 
Fisherman”, " The Valley of the Kings,” “Veiled Women,” 
"The House of Islam,” "The House of War,” “Knights of 
Arabia”, “I'he Early Hours”,' and "Oriental Encounters” 
Editor "Folklore of the Holy Land” , "The Meaning of the 
Glorious Koran” an explanatory translation Pnncipal, 
Goi t High School, Cliaderghat , Secretary to the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the Round Table Conferenee from 
OcL 1980 to Feb 1931, Director of Information, JuV 
1031 , appointed by H E H tlie Nizam Special Officer 
on iliity w itli the Pi inccs during the Wedding Ceremonies 
■It Nice and on the rctuin journey Nov 1930 , Controller 
to Pnnre Basalat Tan Bihadur, Superintendent Hjder- 
abad Cnil Sen ice Class , Editor, Islamic Culture , Add) css 
Cnil Sen ire House, Hyderabad, Deccan 

Pochkhanawala, Sorabji Nusserwanji ‘ Managing 
Director, Central Bank of India, A 1881 >it Bai Sakerbai 
Ruttonii Joined Chartcied Bank of India, Australia and 
Cliim and after sen ing the Bank for 7 years and the Bank 
of India for 5 ycai s, founded the Central Bank of India 
Was appointed member of the Government Sccuities 
Kthiibiliiation ConumUec by the Govt of India in 1921; 
'ippuintcd Qi niTiian, Ceylon Banking Comniissioii, 
April i9%4 Addttss ■"Buena Vista,” Marine Parade, 
Wurli, Bonibaj 



'PORBANDAR '] '5,! 

r,u Maharaja of,’ Shn Natwarsirnrhn 

- fcsh,nghj,,belonfis to the Tathwa fam,]y born rgS 
Manned, 1920 Kuiivan Salieb Rupaliba, daughter^ of 
Tliakore of Limbdi , stood first in the Diploma Exmnination 
of the Chief Cdleges Addie'is Porbander 

j Balwant, Advocate , i 1874 

Practised at Thana , became, Public Prosecutoi of KoIaL 
1907 , resigned in 1920 , for 20 years a member of Tliana 
municipality , for seveial years its Vice President and for 
7 years ite elected President , Member of District Local 
uoard, Thana, for 3 yeais . elected to the Bombay Council 
in 1924 , re elected in 1926 , Minister of Forest and E\cise 
' 1927 28 Finance Member of Bombay Government 1928* 
3 p! Addr^s BaK ant Bag, 1 hana , Labui nun Road, 
Oamdevi, Bombay 

Prakasam, T , Bar at Law A leading Andhra Non- 
Co opeiator, Prest Andhra Prov Cong 
ress" Committee , called "Andhra Kesari ” 

I Had a liiciative practice at the Bar which 
he gave up owing to the Non Co opera- 
tion Movement Is tlie Managing Direc 
tor of the Swarajya’ Pi inting & Publish- 
ing Co , Ltd , and Joint Editor of Swa- 
rajya Made an evtensive propaganda 
tour in Burma and Malay States Elected 
memher to the Legislative Assembly, 
1926 and resigned 19^0 Underwent 
imprisonment , for leading Salt Satyagraha 
Movement now released Add Ellapatha 



T Prakasam 


and for C D 

Mala Koil Street, Mylapore Madras 

Purshotamdas Thalcurdas, Sir, Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly , Cotton Merchant , 
b 30th May 1879 , Educ- Elplimatone 
ColPge, Bombay President, East Indian 
Cotton Association , Member, Inchcape 
Retrenchment Committee , Governor, 
Imperial Bank of India, Member, Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, (1926) Address Malabai Castle 
The Ridge, Bombay 





- ta&i, 
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Qayum, Sahibzada Sir Abdul, First Minister, N. 
W F P 6 1864 , Matriculate , Political Agent Khyber, 
1897-1919 , Founder and Life honorary secretary, Islamia 
College, Peshawar , Pi esident, All-India Muslim Educatio- 
nal Conference, 1925 , Fought for reforms for tlte Fiontier 
m Assembly and at R T. C’s Widely travelled in Europe, 
Siberia, Afghanistan, Tuil^ey, Arabia, Egypt, Japan and 
America ylddi fss . i, Saddai Road, Peshawar Cantt , 

Radhaknshan, Sir Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Univer- 
sity, Professor of Philosophy and President, Post-Gradu- 
ate Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member of the 
Intel national Committee on Intellectual Co operation b 
1888 Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Mad- 
ras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion, Manchester College, Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 
1929 1930 Address University, Waltair 

Rafiuddin Ahmad Mauivi, Sir, Bar-at-Law, Edtte 
Deccan College, Poona, and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1892 , 
Practised for some years at the Privy Council As a 
journalist was a regular contributor to the Nineteenth 
Century, The Ttnm, and The Pall Mall Gacette holder of 
Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee Medal First elected to 
Bombay Council igog, appointed Minister, Bombay Gov- 
ernment 1928 and I e-appointed Minister, 1930, resigned in 
1932 Address Poona 

Rahmitoola, Pazal Ibrahim, Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, Merchant b 1895 Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919, Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
jgac, Member, Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929, President, 
Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ Conference , 'Member, 
Legislative Assembly 1926-1930 appointed Member of the 
Indian, Tariff Board, 1930 Appointed Ag President 
Indian Tariff Board, November 1932 Address Ismail 
Building, Hornby Road, Eort, Bombay 

Rahimtoola, Sir Ibrahim, b 1862 , m ist, daughter 
of Khaklbhbhoy Hemani , one s. one d , 2nd, d of Cassam- 
blioy Mahomed Mitha, three s three d , Was Member of 
Imperial Legislative Council, Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay , President, Indian 
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Fiscal Commission iy2i 23, Piesidcnt, Bombay Lcpisla- 
tivo Council, 192^ , PitsiilLiit, LtRislalivt Assmilily igsi- 
1933, Addirs^ IVildtr Road, Ciimlnlla Hill, Bombay 
Rajan, P T. Bar at Law, &I L C, Minister of Public 
Works, Government of Madias b 1892 called to the Bar 
in 1917 (Inner remple) and commenced practice m Madura 
elected to the fit St, seeund and thud Madras LcRislative 
Councils “f’al ivoiii I louse,” raliakulnm, Maduua 

Rajffopalachnn Cliakravarti, \'akil, lIiRh Court, 
Madias,/; Ccntril CollcRe, 

JJaiiRaloie, and Law College, Madras 
Prariisi d as Vakil at Salem , Chairman, 
Salim Munieipality 1917 19, Suspended 
pi letice as a Non Co oper itor m 1920, 
Was mipiisoned it Vallore in 1921, 
Cditfd "YoiMiR India” dmmR Maliatma 
Gandhi’s imprisonment , L ^eluded from 
the* Free M isonic Soi letj for practisinp 
Civil Disohcduiiee dm mi; the non co ope 
I ation mov em''nt , As Member, Civil 
Disobedience Committee recommended retention of Coun- 
cil boycott, Led No chanpeis at Gaya Coiiriuss, 1922, in 
opposition to the Late Mr C R- Das, PaiUook in the 
Civil Disobedience campaiRn of the Congress in 1930 and 
sentenced to 21 months’ imprisonment, and icleascd as a 
preliminary to the Gandhi Ii win settlement Again impri 
soned in the Congress campaign of 1032 Took 
prominent part 111 the Yerowada settlement of the 
depicssed classes issue in 1932, nnd tlie introduction of 
the untouchability removal Bills in the Assembly m i933» 

and in the campaign for Haiijan emancipation led by 
Mahatma Gandhi Imprisoned once again in the C D 
campaign of 1933 and served Ins sentence out in Coimba- 
tore Aug 1933 to Feb 1934 Founded Gandhi Ashram at 
Tnehungod, of which he continues to be Dircctoi Ad 
dt CSS 1 rinchungod, Salem Distract 
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Rajendra Prasad, Formerly High Court Vakil, Patna, 
at present national worker , b 1884 , Stood 
First in Matniculalion E\aniination of Calcutta 
University , 1897 , M A , M L , 1915 , Member, 
Syndicate, Patna Univeisity, but resigned as 
non^co opeiator, also suspended practice", 
President, Bihar Students’ Conference, for 
some time General Secretary of Indian 
National Congress, Worked with Mahatma 
® Gandhi m Champaran, Jailed during civil 

disobedience movement; Acting Congress 
President, 1933 , organized relief for Behar earthquake 
suffereis Addicss Bankipore, P O (Patna) 

Rajwade, Major-General, Rao Raja Ganpatrao 
Raghunath Rao, Army Member, Gwalior Govt , and Ins 
pector-Geneial, Gwalior Army, Member of the Council 
of Regency, lanks as First Class Sardar in the Bombay 
Pi esidency and in U P of Agra and Oudh b Jan 1884 
iu Dr Misa Nagubai Joshi, d of Sir Meropant Joshi of 
Nagpui, Ednc Victoria College Addicss Gnalior 
Ramdas Pantulu, Advocate, Madras, b 1873 Was lea- 
der of the Swaraiist Party in the Council of State , Member, 
C entral Banking Enquii y Committee , Fnbltcalions Com- 
mentaries on the Madras Estate Land Act (Land Tenures) 
Addicss .Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata! Awarded 
Nobel Prize for Physics (1930) , b 1888 in Lokasundara- 
mmal Ediic A V N College, Vizagapatam'and Presi- 
dency College, ' Madras Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907-17, Palit Prof, Calcutta Univ, 1917-33, 
Hon. Secry, Indian Association Jor the Cultivation of 
Science, 1919-33, British Association Lecturer (Toronto) 
1924, Researcli Associate, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1924 , President, Indian Science Congress, 

1928 , Mateucci Medalist, Rome, 1929 , Hughes 

Medalist of the Royal Society (1930), Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Physics, Asiatic Soaety of Bengal, Hon Mem Ind 
N Math Soc, Indian Chemical Society, and Patna Med 
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Assoc, lion Fellow, Ziiiich Phys Soc nnd Royal Phil 
Soc., Glasgow 1033 Aildttb't Indian Institute of Science, 
BaiiRalore 

Ramachandra Rao. Dewan Bahadur, Advocate, 
High Court l> 1868 Menibci, Madras LcRislatue Coun- 
cil, 1910-1923, Menilier, Leijis Assembly, 102.1-26 Member 
of the deputation of the All India Moderate Party in 1019 
and member of the L^ lion Committee on Indian Students, 
1921, Member, Indian bandlmrst Committee, T924,Piesi 
dent, Prohibition Leafruc 1926 , President, Ml India States 
Subjects Confee , 1027 , Memlier, Indian Round Fable 
Conference, 1030 Clloie, Midras Presidency, 

and, 40, Cdwaid rilisl Road, Mjlipoie, Madras 

Rama Rao, Dr U ft 1874, nas a Mem- 
ber of Council of Stile and a Mcinbei of ist nnd 


and Reformed LcRislatne Council of Madias A Medical 
Practitioner of 28 j ears’ standing , Rfembcr and Vice 
Piesident, Jfadras Medical Council, Identified with many 
public movements in Madias, for some \eais Member, 
Madras Corporation , Editoi of 'Antibcpiic, and Health’ 
a monthly , Address, I lawardan, L,uvdei ’s Gate Road, 
Vfcpery 

Ramsaran Das, Rai Bahadur, Member, 
Council of State , Millownci, laindlorcl, Ztmmdar and 
Contractor b 30 No\ 1876 Hduc Government ColltRe, 
Lnliorc Member, Punjab Lcpnslntn c Council , Member 
Council of State since its inception, Piesident, Sanatan 
Dhanna College, Manaptner Committee , President Nor- 
thern India Chamber of Commerce, IJircctoi, Trans 
Continental Airwajs Ltd, Dclepate to Committee 011 
Resene Bank of India 1933 Add/ css l Egerton Road, 


Lahore 

Ranchhodlal Sir Chmubhai. Madhowlal, Second 
Baronet, b 1906, s of ist Baronet and Sulochana, d, of 
Chunilal Khuslialrai s fadier, 1916 «' 1924 with 

anuniali, rf of Jc\ciial BulaMuram Mehta of Ahmedabad 
(Father was first member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy), IJett son, Udayan, b 1929 Add/ ess 

"Shantikunj,” Shahibap, Ahmedabad , ' 

Rangachariar, Dowan Bahadur Tiruvenkota, M 
LA, since 1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras b i86s 
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Scliool-master for 3 years , enrolled as Vakil, HirIi Court, 
Madras, 1891, Professor, Law Coll , 1891-1900 , Member 
Madras Corpn, since 1908; Member, Madras Lcris 
C ouncil, 1916-1919 , Member, Indian Bar Committee , 
MercanUle Marine Committee, Esher Committee, Elected 
Dy President, Lep Assembly , Member, Indian Colonies 
Committee on Deputation at London with the Colonial 
Officer, President TelcRraph Committee, 1921, Member, 
Frontier Committee , Represented India at the opening 
by H R H the Duke of York of the Federal Parliament 
at Canberra, Australia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Comniittee, 1928 Chairman, Anny^ Retrenchment 
Committee, 1923 Address . Rithcrdon House, Vepery, 
Madras 

Ranganatham, Arcot, Munster for Development, 
Madras b 1879 Entered Go\ eminent Sennee in 1901, 
resigned Deputy' Collectorship in 1915 , entered Legis- 
lati\ e Council in 1920 Went to England as a member of 
the National Convention Deputation in 1924 Minister, 
for Development, Madras 1926-1928 , Editor, 'Trajabandhu, 
a Telugu” magazine Addiess. Theosophical Socie^', 
Adyar, Madras, S 

Rang! Lai (Rai Bahadur), Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court, b 18P2 at Delhi , M A 
Punjab Univ ersity Sdiolarship-holder throughout Secon- 
dary School and College career , stood first in competiUv e 
examination for E A C, 1895 , Travelled all over Europe; 
Is mamed and has one son Addicss . 103, The 
Mall, Lahore 

Ratlam, Sir Sajjan Singhji, Maharaja of, b 1880 
Descended from younger branch of Jodhpur family He 
IS the recognised head of the Rathor clan and maintains 
a moral supremacy over Rajput Chiefs in Malvva £duc . 
Daly College Indore ; succeeded fatlier 1893 , In 1902 m a 
daughter of of the Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter 
of the well-known Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom 
he has three d and two s Served in European War 
(France), was mentioned in despatches; was pre- 
sented with ‘‘Croix d’ Officer of Legion d’ Honneur” by 
the French Government and was granted tlie honorary 
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raniv of Colom,! in llie Ijittish Army in 1918 Served in 
Afftlian War 111 loig Enjoys international lepntation as 
a Polo Plajci Ilui nppatctU, Maliaiaj Kumar Loktndra 

Rampal Singh, Raja Sir, laliiqdar of Kurri 
Sudauli Raj, Rae Harcli b, 6 Aiiju 1879 , nt 1889 , 
Lduc RI A 0 College, Aligarh Was RIeinbei of U P 
l^cgishtivc Council for sc\cral jears. Member, Impel lal 
Lcgi''iativc Council , twite elected Member, Council of 
State Piemdent, All India Shudbi Sabha , Vice President, 
All India Hindu Maliasabha, Director, Allahabad Bank, 
Ltd , Fellow, Allahabad Unnersiiy , Picsideiit of seveial 
charitable institutions, Rtomtwns Riding and 
shooting Add) css Kum Sudauli Raj, Distt Rae Bareli, 
Delhi 

Rau, Raghavendra, Financial Commissioner of 
RaiUvays b 1889 Entered the Indian Audit and 
Account'' Service in igra as the result of a competitive 
c\nnnnalioii After seiving in various accounts offices, 
entered the Government of India Secretariat, Finance 
Department, in 1921 After 5 years dunng which he was 
Under-Sccrclary and was attached to tlie Lee Commission 
as an Assistant Secretary, joined the Railway Department 
111 1926 Became Director of Finance m 1928, and officiated 
as Financial Commissioner of Railways for the first time in 
1929 and was appointed substantively to that post m 
1932 Add) ess Railway Board, Government of India 
Delhi and Simla 

Ray, Kahnath, Editoi “Tribune,” Lahore b i8jr8 in 
jessore Dislt Bengal , Joined the Ben 
galce" as a Sub Editor, 1900 , In charge 
of the paper during Sir S Baner^iee’s 
absence in England , Editor ^ The 
Punjabee,” 1915 17 , Editor, Tlie 
Tribune” since 1917 , Prosecuted foi 
sedition in April, 1919) m connection 
with Martial ‘Law and sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous impnsonment. Sentence 
Ml Kolinnth Ray subsequently reduced to 3 months Addtess- 
"ihe Tnbune’, Lahore 
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Ray, Prafulla Chandra, b 1861 , studied for 6 years 
m Edinburgfi, devoting himself specially 
to Physical Science , on retui n to India 
appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
Piesidency Coll. Calcutta Began m 
i8y5 his memorable' reseaches on 
mercury and nitric acid The discovery 
by him of mercurous nitiale, the first 
product of the action of nitric acid on 
mercury, was received with acclamation 
not only in India and England, but 
German Savants were equally sur- 
prised at the same, all the moi e, as 
distinguished chemists like Peligot, 
Nomauii and Lang were unsucc“ssful m their attempts 
in tlie diiection Since then he has published numerous 
papers on the nitrates of mercury Dean of Fac of Sc , 
University of Calcutta, President, Science Congress, 

1919 Presided over numerous industrial conferences 

- ^ — 

SjOTif/ cToo 

Raza All, Syed, b tSSz , Educ Government High 
School, Moradabad and Mahomedan College, Ahgaih , 
Started practice at Moradabad, 1908 , Returned to U P 
Legislative Council, 1912, took prominent part 111 

Cawnpore Mosque agitation , took active part in negotiating 
the Lucknow Pact, 1916 ; identified himself with Swaraj and 
Khilafat movements but strongly diffeimg from non-co- 
opeiation ptogramme, became independent in politics, 
1920 , Member of Council of State , elected Member of Delhi 
University Court , was Member of N W F Inquiry Commit- 
tee , President, All-India Moslem League, Bombay Session, 
1924 1 Member, Govei nmeiit of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa, 1925-1926 , Member, Public Services Commis- 
sion, 1926 Delegate, League of Nations, 1929 Pubh- 
cattous Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) Addiess 
Delhi and Simla 



■ift- P C Bay 
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Reddy, Muthulakshmi Di , (Mrs) b 1886, 

Educ Maharajnli’s College, Puddu 

kottah Joined tlie Medical College 

1907, and completed her course within 
five yeais with distinction being 

the recipient of several gold medals and 
Honours certificates in medicine, sur- 
gery and midwifery For some time house- 
surgeon in the Government Maternity 
Hospital Then set up prn ate practice. 
Ill Rao Sahib Dr T Sundara Reddi of 
-IS -kt T> the Madras Medical College Went to 

Dr M Ke y England and specialised in the diseases 
of women and children , attended the Pans Inteniational 
Congress of Women, as a delegate fiom India , Nominated 
a member of the Madras Legislate e Council Unani- 

mously elected Deputy President of the Council , 
Resigned in May 1930 as a protest against the impri- 
sonment of Mahatma Gandhi President of the 5th 
All India Women’s Conference held at Lahore Editor, 
"Stn Dharma", the official organ of the Women’s Indign 
Association, Madras PtiMtcafioiis "My E\peneiices as a 
Legislator” css Rundall’s Road, Vepery, Madras 
Rizvi, Syed Wakil Ahmad, President, C P 
Legislative Council, b 1885 Started practice at Raipur ns 
a High Court pleader and lose to the top , a staunch 
advocate of Hindu Moslem unity , a nationalist in politics , 
entered Legis Council, 1931 Addtess Raipur, C P 
Russell, Sir Guthrie, Chief Commissioner of Railways 
b 18S7 Educ Glasgow Academy and Glasgow Univer- 
sity , graduated B Sc, 1907 Appointed Asstt Engineer, 

G I P Rly 1913 1 Resident Engineer, 1919 , Asst Secre- 
tary to the Agent, 1920 , Deputy Agent Junior, 1922 , 
Controller of Stores 1923 . Agent, 1927 , Engineenng 
Member, Railway Board, 1928, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, 1929 Addnss Government of India, Simla and 
Ddhi 

Sadiq Hasan, Bar at Law, Member, Legis Assemb- 
ly b 1888 Educ Government College, Lahore, and 
Gray’s Inn, London , President, Anjuman Islamia, Amntsar , 
President, Punjab and N W F ProMiice Post Office and 
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R MS Assoaatsoi, ip2±-25; Prss’ded o\cr A*M'‘dIa 
!tIo=’cn Ka=".pj’r Confere’ice, igaS Ad ir^ss : Anritsar. 

Saha,M^hnad, Heacci P-Asn’cs Dep*-, AsJahabsd 
Urdv b 1S93 ; P’-e-’chana Roachand 5 :h''’ar. JoiS ; 
v-o-ked at ihe imperal Cokesre g! SSence. L-jncor, 1021- 
22 and in Berfir - Khai”a Prc*. of Phjycs. Caicatta Un”-. 
i<i2i-23 ; Prc: T-f Ph\S:.cs. Ai^arabad Uiiv 1923; Ufe 
Tdep'ber oi Asir-'roT' cal Sraen of France ; lacian Rep's- 
se';tad\£ at V0I2 Cen‘er.a-->% 1925 , Founded U. P. Aca- 
cen»y cT Strerces, 1931 : Dean cf Science Facuhy, ASaha- 
bac Un'v„ 1931 Prcs cert, Ird an Science ConcresiS. 103^ : 
Ac-^~rss A 1 ahabao. 

Sabni, Rucbi Rcun First nan of sderce in Punjab. 0. 
1063. Passea Errarce Eran’iiation Ca!ca“ta 
Unirers’tj, ; Stead second in Iniemedsate. Passed 
B A., starcirg drst in the Prorace : J p-ned Zdeteor- 
cosncal Dept-nrent: Wert to Gemanv to sMd\ Radio 
aedrtSy ; Fc' 31 j ears Processor in Goierrortent CcSeee, 
Lahore * Fo' a s^on cT.e Inspector oi Sdnols , Professor 
of .-tsTCuiture, Dec-a Dun Co‘'ege ; Foanded Saipnoric 
.-1C id Facto’^ at Lahore ; Titstee. ' Tribune" Trust 

Sailana, Raja Sahib Bharat Dhanna Nidhi Dileep 
Singh Bahadur of, b 1891. Succeeded 1019 n. first to 
the J. o: '^lai’arawai ol Partafagan ard alter rer death to the 
c. o: the RaTcat ci hieja in Uca'pi.-. £ir .r : Mayo Col^ese, 
Aju’C” , Gereral Secrescry, Ail-Ind’a Ks'natriya Zlahasabna, 
Pres'dent of Bharat Dhanna Zdciiamandai, Benares, and 
Kam-vs’-eira ResNr'Tafior Sodetja Addriss : Sailana. 

SaMahs'ala, Shaperji Zdember ci Par£i2ine'’5t, 1922- 
20. b. xS-js. in Bombay ; */ . Sehri daughter oi Kcnry 
Z'laTsp Tarss’ei i Dc^ayshlre ; tiaree so 's and two 
cEughteis; Educ : Sb Xavier’s ScJiooi arid Colieue, 
Bou’bay and LircDlra’s Inr t Joined firm of Tata & Sons ; 
Spent three years ’n ird'an jeneJes on eitplorafion .vorii 
for irar cccl and liirestcre vdi'di subsegaendy erded 
in the io’jndation oi Tata iron and Steel Works ; 
Joined General Worsers' IZn’on ; IdeT'ber ci L L. P_ 
BSP, Cc-onerative Zdoven>ent, Thind intemsiioaal ; 
hieniDe- oi Bdlish Conracusi Partj' ; Feurder, Worfceis 
Vreliare League of Inoia in London , Msited india in 1927 
and reedved wonderijl recepdop , British Foreign OiSce 
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cancelled his passpoit to India Recicafwns Chess: Ad 
dress 2, St, Albans Villa, Hiphgate Road, N W 5, London 
Santanam, K Pandit, Bar-at Law, Managing Director, 
Lakshmi Insuiance Co Ltd, Lahoie b 
2iid September, 1,885 at Kumbakonam, 
Gi aduated from Presidency College Ap- 
peal ed in I C S Was offered a Colonial 
post in the Audit Department, but he 
declined Called to the Bar in 1910 
Staited practice at Lahore in 1911 , 
Left the piofession of Law in November 

1920 on account of Non Co operation 
movement. Secretary, Punjab Martial 
Law Congress Enquii y Committee, 1919- 

Pt Snntnnam 20 , Municipal Commissionei , Lahore, 

1921 23, President, Punjab Provincial Con 

ference, 1922 , Arrested i\ ilh Lala Lajpat Ral and sentenced 
to 18 months’ rigorous uiipnsonment and Ks 500 fine , 
Sentence remitted by Government and released on 31st 
January 1922 Started 'Lakshmi” in 1924 . Founder Secre- 
taiy, Indian Life Offices Association 192829 , Went to 
jail in connection with Ci\ il Disobedience Movement in 
Mm ch 1930 foi 6 months and again in November , Manag 
mg Agent of the Neoh Sugar Factory AddieSs 7, Race 
Course Road Lahore ^ . n 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, Pi ivy Councillor , 0 187S 
' Ediic Agra College, Agra Advocate , 

High Court, Allahabad, Membet, U P 
Leg Council, 1923 16, Member, 
Imperial Leg Council, 191 6 20 , Mem- 
ber, Lord Southborough’s Functions 
Committee, 1918 1919 , Member of 
, Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witnetes bpfore Lord Selboine’i Com 
mittee in London, 1919 , Member, All 
India Congress Committee 1906 1917 , 
Pi'esd , I U P Social Confee (1913) > 
Presd, IJ P Political Confee, 1914, 
Presd , 0 P Liberal League, 1918 20 , 

<} T'^lldi^, ’ AHahabad Univ , 1910 1920, 

Sii T B Sapru Member, Benares Hindu University 
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Court, Senate and Syndicate, Law Member of the 
Governor-Genei al’s Executive Council, retired, (1922), 
Member of the Imperial Conference in London, 1923 
presided over the AlMndia Liberal Federation, Poona 
(1923) , Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 Round Tablei , Appointed Pi ivy Councillor, 1934. 
Edited the Allahabad Law Join iial, 1904- 1917 Add/ css- 
19, Albert Road, Allahabad 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Har Bilas, Member, Lecislatne 
Assembly since 1924, b 1867, : Ajmer and Agi a 

Colleges , Graduate of Calcutta University , Piofessor, 
Go\t College, Ajmer, 1889, Guaidian to Maharawal 
of laisalmer, 1894, Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1912 , Dunng the Great War worked as Secretary, Ajmer- 
Meiwara Publicity Board and mentioned m Commandei- 
in Chief’s despatch; Judge, Chief Court, Jodli pur, 1925 
President, All-India Vaish Conference, 1926 , Author of 
Child Man lage Restraint Act, known as "Sarda Act”, 
Presided ovei Social Conference at Lahore, 1929 , 
Member of several English and American literary and 
antiquarian societies , Piiblicafioiis- Hindu Superiority, 
Maharana Kumbha, Maharana Sangha, Ajmer Address . 
Harnivas, Civil Lines, Ajmer 

Sarkar, Sir, Jadunath, Member, Bengal Council, 
(1921-32) , h 1870 Editc Presidency Coll , Calcutta 
M A , (English Gold Medal), Premchand Roychand 
Scholar (Mouat Gold Medal) Member, of the Indian 
Hist Record Comn , Vice-( hancellor, Calcutta University 
192628, Piofessor, Hindu University of Benaies (1917* 
19) Sir W Meyer Lecturer, Madras University (1928) 
Reader in Indian History, Patna University (1920-1922 
and 1932), Addt ess Auckland Road, Darjeeling 
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Sarkar, Nalini, R„ Mayor of Calcutta Corporation, 
President, Indian Life Offices’ Association, 
Presieent, Bengal National Chamber of 
Comnietce, Member, the Calcutta 
Port Trust , Trustee, Chittaranjan Seva 
Sadan , ManaKinpc Diiector, Liberty 
Newspaper Ltd, Member of the 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee and tlie Railway Retrenchment 
Subcommittee For several yeais served 
as a member of Bengal Legislative Council, 
Mr N E. Sarkar Secretary and chief whip of Swaiajya 
Party, acted as Seeretary, Calcutta 
Congress Evhibition General Manager, Hindustan 
Co operative Insurance Society. Hindustan Buildings, 

Corporation St Calcutta, 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Dova Prasad, Representatn e of 
India Government on the League of Nations, Geneva, 
travelled all over India, Europe and South 
Africa, Twice represented Calcutta Univ, at the Congress 
of the Univ of tne Empire, held in England 1 Add> esi . 
Prasadpur, 20, Sun Lane, Calcutta 

Sastri, V- S Snnivass, b Sept 22, 1869 Edue at 
Kumbhakonam Started life as a School 
teacher. Joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907, Succeeded the late Mr G 
K Gokhale in its Piesidentship in ipi'; , 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 

1913 16 , Impenal Legis. Council, 1916 20 
Member, Southborough Committee , repre- 
sented India at Imperial Confec 1921, 
and at League of Nations and the 
Washington Confce on the reduction 
of naval armaments dunng the same year Ap- 
pointed Pnvy Councillor and received the freedom 
of tlie City of London, 1921 , undertook a tour in the 
Dominions as the representative of Government of India, 
1922 , elected member, Council of State, 1921 Delivered 
Kamla Lectures to the Calcutta University on the 
"Rights and Duties of Indian Citizenship", since published 
in book form Agent for India in Soutli Afnca, 



Mr Sastri 
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1927-29 , Member, Royal Commission on Laboui 
1029 Addifss- Servants of India Society, Bombaj or 
Poona 

Satyamurh, S„ Advocate, High Court Madras, and 
Member, Bai Council, b 1887, at Fiidii- 
koluh , Ethtc Rajah's College, Piidukotah, 
Clinslian and Law College, Madras , «/ 
1017; Member, Senate, Sjndicate 
and Academic Council, President, Facultv 
of Fine Arts and Board of 
Studies in Indian Music, Madras and 
Ananmalai Universities Member, Madras 
Legislative Council, 192? 1930 , Dv Leader 
Mr Sitinrnurti Congress Partj, Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras, TtOtvI Europe, Puhhcaitotis . 
Rights of Citizens Addics<: S T Tnplicane, Madras. 
Satyapal, Dr, Phjsician, Surgeon and Dentist, b 1885; 
Passed B A , 1902 , M B 1908 , Worked as 
f); ^5 IMS officer during the Great War , Deported 

* ' ' in 1919 during Punjab disturbances , sentenced 
to transportation for life , Released m anmestv, 
December, jgig , Sentenced to 1 j ear's 
■ ■ .. R 1 dining Non-Co operation Mo\ ement , Sen- 

tenced to 2 V ears’ R I in 1929, to 3 j ears’ R I in 
Dr Svtvapal 1930 and 2 years’ R I 1931, Puhhca-tons '‘Pun- 
jab Biti , Saj mgs of Buddha, Address 42, Kisbet 
Road, Lahore 

Sawanhvadi, His Highness Major ’Kh'em Sawant 
V. ahas Bapusaheb Bhonsle, Raje Bahadur Raja Saheb 
0^6 1897 Ediic Malvern College, England ;;i Princess 
Shn Lakshmi Devi of Bnroda, s Yuv raj Shiwram Sawant 
oerved in the Great War at Mesopotamia, 1917 Addirssi 
oa\ antwadj 

Sayed Mahomad, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah Nawab; 
Member, Council of State, Member, Punjab Legislative 
t-ouncil ; elected twice as member of the Couiicil of State ' 

Gonferenbe 

Jalal Pur Shanf, Jhelum Distnfct, Punj'ab i 

^ heal. Sir Brajendranath, h 1864 Educ Gen Assem,- 

■s Universitj , Vice-Chancellor, 

of Mental and -Moral 




ki > orajenarans 

Mts Insbtution, Calcutta unive 
Mi sore University, 1920-30 , Prof 
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Science, Calcutta Univ 1914 20 , Del , Orientalist Congress, 
Rome, i8gg, Opened discussion at istUniv Races Congress, 
London, 1921 , Chaimian, Mysoie Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922 23 Extra Member of Council, Mysore 
Govei nment 1925-26 , Addicss 98, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta 


Seetaram Rajji, Bupathi Raj, M L A , Bar-at-Law, 
ndtic at Vizagapalam, London and Dublin «/ has two s 
and one d Piesided o\er seveial Local Board and 
Educational Confeiences Addicts ‘‘Jaganath Bagh,” Beach 
Road, Vizagapatani 


Setalvad, Sir Chlmatiial Harilal, Advocate, High Court, 
Bombay Lditc Elphinstone College, Bombay , Member, 
Southborough Reforms Committee, 19x8 , Member, Hunter 
Committee, rgig, Additional Judge, Bombay High Court, 1920, 
Member, E\ecuti\e Council of Governor of Bombay, 1921- 
23, Vice Clnncellor, Bombay University 19x7-19 Address 
Setalvad Road, Malabai Hill, Bombay 


Sethna, Sir Phiroze Cursetjee, Member, Council of 
State since 1921 b Oct 8 , j866 Manager of 
India Sun Life Assurance Co of Canada , 
Chairman, Central Bank of India, Ltd , 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation , 
I Past President, Bombay Municipal Corpora 
ti on, Indian Mei chants’ Chamber and Indian 
National Liberal Federation Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1915 21, Round 
Fabler Canada Building, Hoi nby 

Road, Bombay 



Sir P /SoUinn 


Seturatnam Iyer, M R, Munster of Deve 
lopmenl, Madras Government 6 1888 Educ 

National High School and St Joseph’s College, 
Tnchinopoly , Nominated President of Taluk Board, Kulita- 
lai , elected President of Tridiinopoly Distt Board , elected 
member of the' Madias Legislative Council from, 1921 
Address Boa BabfEldams Road,* Teynampet, Madras 
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Shadi Lai, Sir, Pi ivy Councillor {1934); 6 ^874. 

Edtic at Govt Coll , Lahore , Balliol 
Coll, 0 \foid, Boden Sanskut Scholar 
(Oxfoid) 1896, Arden Law Scholar 
(Gray’s Inn ) 1899, Honoursiuan of Coun- 
cil of Legal Education, 1899 , Special 
Pii/enian in Constitutional Law, 1899 
Practised at the Bar^ 1891-1931, Offg 
Judge Puniab Chief Court, 1913-14. 
Feimanent Judge, 1917, Judge, High 
Court, Lalioie, 1919, Chief Justice, 
[920 1934 Elected by Punjab Univer- 
sity to the Leg Council in 1910 and 1913. Fellow and 
Syndic, Punjab Univeisity yiddiess London 

Shahab ud-Din, Khan Bahadur, Sir Chaudhri, 
Advocate, High Court , President, Punjab 
{•I Legislative Council, b 1871 , £if/we . Gor- 

( fl ernmentColl and Law Coll, Lahore, Started 

M Cnmin.al Law and Journal of India in 1904 

and Indian Cases in 1909 Member, Leg 
/ ' Assembly foi 3 years , President, Munici- 

pal Committee, Lahore, for 4 years and 
elected President, Punjab Legislative Coun- 
Sii Shahabad-Din cil , 1924, re elected President, Punjab 
J^egislatue Council in 1927. A poet in Punjabee Address : 
3 Dm and Road, Lahore 

Shah Nawaz, Begum d of late Sir Muhammad 
Shafi, b 1896 HI 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, Banister, 
Lahore Editc-. Queen Mary’s College, Lahore Entered 
public service at a very early age when still in pin da/i, at her 
instance the All India Muslim Women’s Conference passed 
resolution against polygamy 101917, gave up pin dab in 1920 
and since then actively engaged in educational and social re- 
foim matters, Membei of the Punjab Board of Film Censors 
since 1926, first Muslim woman to represent her sex on 
Executive Committee of All-India Muslim League, fiist woman 
to be elected as Vice-President of the 42nd Social Refoi m 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 , acted as her father’s honorary 
secretary when he attended Imperial Conference m London, 
1930 » Woman delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Lonfeience (1930-32) PiMca/wns: Husan Ara Begum 



Sir Shadi Lnl 
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(UkIu) , se\cial piniphlcts on educational and social 
nntters , Iqbal Man/i), Laliqic 

Sheikh, Mahamadbhai, Amir, Dcwin, lunapadh 
State, 32 rust Class Aniir of the Junattidli State, hold- 
ing a liLiiditaiy lieu h i8tli October igoi , Jldiic 
Mayo Collepc, Ajnici , \isittd England in igts 14 with 
the Nawab Enttred Junagadb State Service in ig20 
.as Militaiy Seen taiy to ilie Nawab , subsequently appointed 
Pi i\ ate Seci ciai V to Ills Highness, and tlien Ha?ui Secretary, 
Appointed Devvan in ig24 Agaliai inn Keshod, 

lunagadli, K ithi i\\ ar 

Shib Shckharosvvar Ray, Kumar, Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal b 1887 lit to Annapuina Devi, d of Rai 
S N Majiiindar Haliadur of Bhagalpur , Graduated from the 
University of Allahabad , Elected mcmbei of Rajshahi Dis- 
trict Board, igi 5 , Elected member, Bengal Legis Council 

1916 ,Re elected to Council in igzo, 1923 and 1929 Ap 
pointed Senior Chau man of the Bengal Legislative Council 
in 1924 and became its fiist elected Picsident in 1925 
Scived on several official committees Minister, Gov 
ernment of Bengal, 1929 ylddicst P 0 Tahirpur, Dis 
trict R.ajsliahi 

Sifton, Sir James David, Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, (1932' b 1878 , Ediic St Paul's School and Mag 
dalen Coll, Ovford Two s two d ICS (1901), 
set ved in Bengal upto 1910 fraiisferred to Bihar and 
Orissa Sec to Govt in Pinancial and Municipal Dept, 

1917 , Dy Commissioner, Ranchi, 1923, Chief Secretary 
1925 27 , Acting Governor, 1929 and again 1930 Member 
of Executive Council, 1927 31. Addiess Government 
House, Patna and Ranchi. 
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Sikandar Hyat Khan, Captain, Sirdar, Sir b 1892 
Educ MAO College, Aligarh and 
Unn College, London During War 
was recruiting officer, sened on 
N’ W F and in the thii d Afghan War 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarters 
Staff , was the first Indian to command 
a company on active service , Member, 
the Punjab Legis Council , non- 
official member of Police Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1926 , Pers Asst to Mela 
Officer during Pnnce of Wales’ visit , 
Chairman, Punjab Simon Committee , 
appointed Revenue Member Punjab Government 1929, for 
3 months and became permanent Revenue Member in 1930, 
appointed to act as Go\ernoi m 1932 and again in 1934 
Connected with the boards oT ii companies , Address 
Laliqi e 



Su Sikundar Ilaynt 
Khan 


Singh, Sir Kunwar Maharaj, Agent of the Govt 
of India IS South Afnca b 1878 «; to Miss Maya Das, 

(i of the late Rai Bahadur Maya Das, of Fei;ozei>ure 
Ednc Harrow Ball Coll, Oxford, Bar-at-Law, 
Middle Temple, 1902 Ent UPC S as Dy Coll, 
1904 , Asst Sec to Govt. of India, 1914 
Collector of Hamirpur, 1917 , Secy to U P 
Go\t,i9i9 Dy Seci etary, Go\ t ofindia, Education Dept, 
1920-23 , Commissioner, Allahabad, 1927 , Commissioner, 
Benares, 1928 , Allahabad, 1929 , Vice President, State 
Council, Jodhpur, 1931 , Agent to the Government 
of India in S Africa 1932 Addi css South Africa 

Sinha, Sachchidananda, Banister, First Indian 
Finance Member, Biliai and Orissa Goiernmet, 1921-1926 , 
President of Legislative Council, 1921-22 b 
Nov 10,1871, m the late Snmati Radluka, d of the late 
Mr Sew a Ram, of Lahore Educ Patna College and 
City College, Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 
^93 , Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1893 , Allahabad 
High Court, 1896 , Patna High Court, 1916 Founded 
and edited The Hindustan Review, Tw’ice 
Elected Member, Imperial Legislative Council, Elected 
Member, Legislatn e Assembly, 1920 , Us first Deputy 
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President, Feb 1921 Established and endowed in 1934 
the Shi iinati Radhilva Institute in memory of his wife, 
which buildinp contains, besides the laipest public hall 
in Patna, the Sachchidananda Sinha Library, a splendid 
collection of classical and current works in Enphsh 
Visited Enpland m 1927 where he wrote articles and made 
speeclies, Manapmp Director of the Indian Nation, Patna, 
1931 Invited while in Enpland in 1933, to appeal before 
the loint Parliamcntaiy Committee on Indian Rcfoinis and 
submitted a lenpthj memorandum on the White Papci 
Pnhltcalions " The Partition of Bengal 01 the Sepa 
ration of Behai ” Addi i.ss Patna, Behar 

Sircar, Sir Nripendra Nath, Law Member of the 
Government of India nt Nabanalini Basu, t d of Durpa- 
das Basu Ldnc Presidency College, Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn 
First Honouis man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, T907 , 
Honours in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry in BA, 
M A , in Chemistry Holdei of Foundation Scholorship, 
Pi esidcncy College , Practised at Bhagalpore as pleader, 
1897 Member of Suboidinatc Judicial SerMce, 190205, 
Appointed Law Member, Go\eimTient of India, 1934 
Add! css Government of India, Simla and New Delhi 

Sivaswami Ayyer, Sir i/ 1864 Ednc S Pj 
G College, Taniore , Gorenimcnt College, Kunibakonani , 
Presidency College, Madias , High Court Vakil, 1885 , 
Asstt Professor, Law College, Madras, 1893 99 , Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893 07 , first Indian Repre- 
sentative of the University m the Madras Legis- 
lative Council, 1904 07 , Advocate General, 1907 , Member 
of Evecutive Council, Madras, 1012 17 , Vice Chancellor, 
University of Madras, 1916 j8 , Vice Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu Umveisitv, 1918 19 , Elected to Assembly, 1920, 
President of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the National 
Liberal Fedeiation held at Calcutta, 19^9, and Akola, 1926 , 
Member of the Indian Delegation to League of Nations at 
Geneva, 1922, Nominated Member of Legislatue 
Assembly, 1924 Address Sudharnia, Edward Elliot 
Road, Mylapore, Madras 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia, Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, 
Court of Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
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and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1923 Edttc Somer- 
ville Coll , Oxford, Lee and Pembertons, Lircoln’s Inn 
Fields, London , Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 , 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn 1923 Practising High Court, 
Calcutta Pubiicahons “Sun Babies” , “Between the I wi- 
lights” , " The Purdanishin” , " Fhcrefoi e” , Gold Mohur 
Time” , “Susie Sorabji — Lie” Add) ess Ilelcyon Club, 14, 
Cork Sti eet, London, W I 

Srivastava, Jv/ala Prasad, Education Minister, U P 

® b 1889 Educ Chnst Church College, 
Cawnpore, Muii Cential College, 
Allahabad Awarded Technical Scholarsliip , 
Proceeded to England in 1909 and qualified 
himself as Master of Fechnical Science at 
Victoria University, Manchester , Joined U P 
Govt ser\ ice as Industnal Chemist , Appoint- 
Srivastavn ed 1 echnical Director, Western India Pros- 
pecting Syndicate, Bombay, 1919-22 , Con- 
nected with a number of industnal enterprises in U P 
Entered Legislatn e Council, 1926 , Chairman, Provincial 
Committee which coopei ated witli Simon Commission , 
Appointed Minister, 1931 Addtcss Cawnpore 

Srivastava, Mrs , Member, U P Legislative Council , 
Doughty champion of the cause of women , Great social 
figure at Cawnpore and Nainital , Widely travelled , Lady 
Assessor, to Whitely Labour Commission , wi Jwala 
Prasad Srn astava. Minister U P Government , Only couple 
in India to be members of the same Council Address . 
Cawnpore 

Stanley, Sir George Frederick, Governor of Madras 
I1929) b 1872 iu 1903, Lady Beatnx Taylour, 
19291 d , of Marquess of Headfort , one d Educ 
Wellington, Woolwich Entered R H A , 1893 , served 
S Africa, 1899-1900 , EuiopeanWar, 1914-18 (despatches, 
C M G), Adjutant, Hon Artillery Company. 1904-9, 
Controller of H M’s Household, 1919, Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office 1921-22, M P (C) Preston, 
1910-22, Parliamentary Undei -Secretary, Home Office, 
1923-23 , Parliamentary Secretary, Ministri' of Pensions, 
1924 29, Officiating Viceroy, May-August, 1934 Address 
Government House, Madras 
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Stephenson, Sir Hugh Lansdown , Go\ ernor of 
Burma b 1871 Indian Civil Service 1895, Undci Secretary 
to Govt of Bengal, 18991902, Regisliar, Calcutta High 
Couit, 1902, Acting Qnef Secrelaiy, 1902, Piivate 
Secretary to Lieutenant Governor, Sccictary to the Board 
of Rev'enue, Calcutta, Financial Secretary to Govern' 
meiit of Bengal, and Additional Secretaiy , Member, South- 
borough Reform Committee , Chief Secietary 1920, mem- 
bci of Executive Council, Benpcal, r 922 27 , Acting Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, 1926 and 1930, Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 192732, Governor of Buima since 1932 Ad- 
di cst Governor's Camp, Bui nia 

Subbarayan, Dr, Paramasiva, Zemindar of Kuma 
ramangalani b 1889 /w Radhabai ICudmal Fliices one 
d Etiiic Newington School, Madias, the Piesidency and 
Christian Colleges, Madras , and Wadham College, Ox 
ford Member of Madias Legislative Council, 1920, a 
menibcr of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920 Was 
Chief Mmistei , Government of Madias, 192630 Addnss 
"Fairlawns," Egmore, Madras 

Subedar, Manu, Ban istci , Managing Du ectoi Acme 
Bala Trading Co , Ltd Edtic New High School, Bombay, 
Fust III Maine from the School, James T.iylorSchoIai and 
Pri/eman, London School of Economics, London Uni 
versity. South Kensington, Gray’s Inn Retui ned to 
India in 1914 Lecturei in Economics, Bombay Univer- 
sity Professor of Economics, Calcutta Univeisrty 
sent to England by the Government of India to 
give ev’idence on behalf of the Indian commer- 
cial community before the Babmgton Smith Committee , 
Wrote separate dissenting repoit on Back Bay Reclama- 
tion Schemt, Member of the Indian Ccntial Banking En- 
quiry Committee Official advisor m various matters of 
technical finance to the states of Mysore Junagadh, 
Todhpui, and Cutch, Vice President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1932 Addi css Kodak House, Hornby Road, 

Fort, Bombay , n 

Suhrawardy Huseyn Shahded, Bar-at law , b 1893 , 
Educ St Xavier’s College, Calcutta and Oxford Uni- 
versity , Member', Bengal Legislative Council , Dy 
Ma3or of Calcutta foi 3 years. Founder of Independent 
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Muslim Party, Bengal Reaealtons Tennis, Motoring 
Addiess 3, Wellesley, 1st Lane, Calcutta 

Suhrawardy, Mahmood, 'Rais’ in Midnapoie, Mem' 
bci Council of State, b 1887 tit eldest niece of Sir 
Abdur Rahim Registering Officer for 15 jeais, Vice- 
Chairman, Midnapore Distt Board, Midnapore ; Resigned 
Govt post to devote himself to public work. , Commission- 
ei, Midnapore Municipality for 10 jears, Fellow of 
Delhi Uiinersitj , Rccicalioiis Tennis, billiards and 
budge Add di css Midnapore, (Bengal), 

Suhrawardy, Sir, Hassan, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University b 1884 tit Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of 
N.iwab Syed Mohanied of Dacca d one Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1921-24, Deputy President, 
1923 , Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 1921 
Member, Couit of Muslims Univ, Aligarh Leader, 
Indian Delegation Bntish Empire Univ Congress, Edin- 
burgh, 1931 Organising Member, Indian Field Ambu- 
lance Bays Water, London (Founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi) Bengal Govt delegate, British Empire Social 
Hygn Congress, London, 1927 Addi css 2, Beh edere 
Park, Alipore, Calcutta 

Sultan Ahmad Khan, Sirdar Sahibzada, Sir, Bar-at- 
La\i,i 1864 til 1912 LucyPelling Hall, of Bristol Called 
to the Bar, 1894 Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-09, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 1912-16, 
and Ai my Member, 1917 , Member of the Hunter Commit- 
tee to inquire into causes of disturbances m the Punjab, 
1919 20 , Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930 31 Address Gwalior 

Survde, Oadasaheb Appasaheb, Prime Minister of 
Kolahpur b 1903 Chief Secretary’ to Maharaja, 1925-1929 , 
Acting Dew an 1929 31 Appointed Deivan 1931 Prime 
Minister, 1932, Attended Ivound Table Conference as 
adviser to States’ Delegation Addiess Neiv Palace, 
Kolahpur , 

. Swetachalpathi Ramkrishna Ranga Rgo Bahadur, 
an Rajah Ravu, Raja of Bobbili b Feb 20, 1901 
Arfwc Bobili, privately Ascended gadi m 1920 , Mem- 
ber, Council of State, 19^5-27 , Member, Madras Legisla- 
te e Council, 1930 Hon Pro Chancellor, Andhra 
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UuHtrsity from n6t Uobbjli, Madras Presi- 

dcm.\ 


Syod Muhnmmad Sa’aduUa, I'lmiicc Member, Assam 
Government h i880 A^st Lictuiii m CliLHiiiti j, Coilon 
ColltRi, GtuIiau, i<)o 8, Stalled Pinclise as a la\v\cr 
Hjod, Member, Absam I emslative Council, lyigso, auaii) 
since 1923, Minibiei, Assam Government m cliar^rc of 
IMucation and AKncnlinie 19242b, Member, J,\ccutive 
Council, Assam Gove I nment III clnrpc of Law' and Older 
and P W 0.192930 Wiess CmiiIiHi, Assam , Sliilloiijr, 
Assam 


Tafjorc, Abnnindra Nntli, Artist, b 1871 , iit R*and 
daiiRliter of Prasaiino Cunniai TaRore , two sons, tliree 
daiiKluert , Cdt(c Saiiskiit Coliepe, Calcutta, and Liipland , 
lIKisliated 111 coloui Omar Kliayvam, Rabmdianatli 
lafioie’s Cresrent Moon, Sister Nivedita’s Myths and 
Lepciids of India , Painted about aoo pictuies. Recipient 
of manj medals and pn/es , Member, Arts Advisory 
Committee to Bcmtal Govcinme'iit , Pounder Member 
of Allied Artists' Assocnlioii , Recn afioii’t Gardening 
mid Ucping buds Aldus', 5 Dvv arkanath Tagore Lane, 
Calcutta 



Tagore, Rabindranath, 0 1861 Edttc privately 
Lived at Calcutta fiist , At tlie age of 
24 took charge of Ins father's estates , then 
he w role many of his works , at age of 
40 founded school at Shanliniketan, Bolpur; 
this h,is been lu&hfcvvoik ever since, 
visited Lngland, 1912, and tianslated some 
of his 1 aigali vvoi ks into English, Received 
Nobel Prirc for Literaluic, 1913 Publwa 
Iwiib In Bengali— about 30 poetical works 
and 28 pi ose works, including novels, short 
stones, tssays, sermons, dramas, etc In 
English— Gitanjali, I he Gardener, Sadhan.a, The Crescent 
Moon, Chilra, The King of the D 11 k Chamber , The Post 
Office, a Play, 1904 , Flint Gatheiing , Nationalism, 1917, 
Peisonality, igi 8 , Stray Birds, 1919 , Lover’s Gift, 
1919 , Rcniinisccnees, 1919 , The Wreck, 1921 Gora, 
Lettets from Abioad, Eye Soie, 1924 , Bioken Ties 


I’ocl Tngoro 
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(Stories), 1925, Addtcs? Sharttiniketan, Bolpur (Ben- 
gal) 

Tatnbe, Shripad Balwant, b 1875 Lduc Bombay 
Elphinstone College and Govt Law School Pleader at 
Amraofi, Vice-President of Amraqti Municipal Commit- 
tee President, Provihcial Congress- Committee , Member, 
C P Legis Council, 1917-1920 and 1924 , President, C 
P Legis Council, March 1925 Home Member, 1929 
Acted as Governor, Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 
1932 Addt css Nagpur, C P 

Tata, Miss Mithan Ardeshir, Bar-at-Law, Bombay 
High Court , b 2 March 1898 , Educ in Bombay at 
various schools and graduated B A from the Elphinstone 
College , . MSc (Econ ), London University , Studied Law 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1923 , 
Has travelled extensively in India and Europe , went to 
England as Bombay Women’s representative for suffrage 
work at the Eiipe of the ‘passage of the Governmet of India 
Bill of 1919 in Parliament ; attended as India’s delegate 
several International Women’s Congresses and Conferences , 
takes keen interest in social work, and the women’s move- 
ment in particular , occasionally contnbutes to various 
papers and joninals , Addicss ■ Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

Travanoore, Senior Mabarani of, H H Sethu 
Laksbmi Bai, aunt of present Maharaja Possessed 
of great natural gifts, and hig^ily educated Speaks and 
ivrites English with ease and elegante 6 1895 
Ram Varma, Valia Koil Thampum , Has two daughters , 
Wiile Mahal am Regent during the present Maharaja’s 
minority she prohibited animal sacnfices in temples and 
introduced other reforms, Addt css Tnvandrum, 
Travancore 

Tyebji, Abass Shamsoodm, Retired Chief Judge, High 
Couit, Baroda Born ist Feb 1854 at Cambay Educ 
in England where he went at the age of ele\ en , matri- 
culated from University of London, 1872 , Called to the 
Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1875 , Joined Baroda Judicial 
faecMce 1879 , Judge of High Court, 1893-1913 , Member, 
Won official Commission to enquire into Punjab Disturbances 
1919 20 Joined Non-co operation movement in 1921, and 
has since been cai rj mg on national propaganda , Jailed 
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in connection With iccciit Saljasraha movement Addtess 
Camp, Baioda 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar, (Punjab) Landlord and Mill- 
owner b 1895 Educ Govt ColleRe, Lahore Went 
to England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation to pi ess 
claims of the Sikh Community before the joint Parliamen- 
tarv Committee , member of bhromani Gurdwara Com- 
mitted since 1921 , member of Sikh League, Khalsa 
College Council, Member, Indian Central Cotton Coni 
mittee and Provincial Cotton Committee since 1925 , 
elected member, Punjab Legis Council , incmbei, Punjab 
Simon Committee, Punjab Unemployment Committee , 
Hydi o Electric Enquiry Committee , Punjab Rcti enchment 
Committee , Punjab Compulsory Primary Education Com- 
mittee Presided over non Government Schools Confe- 
rence Punjab, 1928 , delegate Round Table Conference, 
1930 ; Presided over Punjab Sikh Political Conference 
J932 , Presided over Sikh Youths’ Conference, 1933 
Add) css Mian Chanu, Punjab 

Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, Colonel Nawab Rana 
Malik, Sir, Member, Council of the Secretray of State for 
India, Landlord, b 1874 Educ Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, was given Hon Commission in T8th K G O, 
ser\cd in Somaliland , joined Tibet Expedition , attached 
to the late Ameer of Afghanistan , Saw active service 
in the Woild War in France and Mesopotamia , Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Boaid, served in the 3rd Kabul 
War , Member, Esher Committee , Address Kaira, 
Dist. Shahpur, Punjab ' 


Usman, Sir Mahomed, Acting Governor of Madras, 
May to August, 1934 b 1883 Educ 
Madras Chnstian College Councillor, 
Corporation of Madras, 1913-1915 Hon 
Pres Magte 1916 21 , Chairman of Com 
mittee on Indigenous System of Medicine, 
■pipv 1921-23 , Member, Madras Excise Licensing 
Board, 1922 25 , Member, Madras Legis 
Council 1921-23 , Sheriff of Madras (1924) 
nr TTcTnin President of the Corporation of Madras, 
a. Usman ^ President, Mohomedan Educational 

sociatioii of Southern India Member Executn e 


Sir JI TJsman 
Association 
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Council, Madras Addicss Tej'iiampet Gardens, Tey- 
nanipet, Madras 

Venkata, Reddi, Sir Kurma, b 1875 Ediic Arts 
College, Rajahmundry, Madras Christian College, and Mad- 
ras Law College Member ol lire Impenal Legislative 
Council, 1010 , Minister of Agriculture and Industries to 
the Madras Go\ eminent, 1920-23 , Member of the Syndi- 
cate of the Andhra Universit3', 1924-26 , Delegate to the 
League Assembly, 1928 , Agent to the Government of 
Indi.i 111 S Afi ica, 1929 32 , Member of E\ecutive Council 
of the Gov ernor of Madras, 1954 Address Secretariat, 
Madras 

Vijayaragavachariar, C, b 1852 Ediic. 
Pachaiyappa High School and Presidency College, 
Mardas, graduated 1875 , elected Member, Madras Legis- 
latn e Council 1835-1901 ; elected Member, Impenal Legis- 
latue Council, 1913-16 , President, Madras Provincial Con- 
gress at Calicut, 1900 , President, Special Provincial Con- 
ference at Madras, 1918 , President, Nagpur Indian 
National Congress, 1920 Address "Arama”, Salem 

Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundum, b 1861 Educ 
Central Coll Bangalore, and Coll of Science, Poona 
Asst Engineer, P W D , Bombay, 1884 , Supdt Eng 
1904 , retired from Bombaj' Goi t Sen ice, 1908 Apptd. 
Sp. Consulting Engineer to Nizam’s Govt, 1909 , Ch Eng- 
ineer and Sec, P W and Rj' Depts Government of Mjsore, 
1909, Dewan of Mysore, 1913 1918 Chairman, Bombay 
Technical and Industrial Education Committee (appointed 
by the Government of Bombay), 1921-22 ; Member, 
New Capital Eiiquii y Committee, Delhi 1922 , Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 

1924 , Chairman, Indian Economic Enquiry Committee 

1925 , Member, Bombay Back Bay Inquiry Committee 
1926 Toured round the world in 1919-20 

Vikrama Deo Varma, Rajah of Jeypor Samasthanam 
in tlie Madras Presidency, owner of 14,000 sq miles, largest, 
Zamiiidan in India b 28th June, 1869, succeeded to the 
Gadi on 20th Feb 1931. Began rule with a donation, of 
ore lakh per annum to the Andhra University A great 
patron of leaming Himself a Scholar and Poet in Sans-' 
krit, Oiiya and Felugu Proficient in Astrology Has 
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knowledge in Yorh, Manthra and Vaidya Sastras Known 
as Philosopher King" 

Wacha, Sir Dinsha Edulji, Director, The 
Central Bank of India and the Scmdia Navi 
Ration Company b 2 August, 1844 111 i860. Widower 
since August, 1888 Edtic Elphinstone College, Bombay , 
In Cotton Industry, since 1874 , for 30 years Bombay Mun 
Corpn (President, 1901-02,) for 43 years member, Bombay, 
Millowners’ Association Committee since 1889 and Presi 
dent m 1917, Member, Bombay Imp Tiust since its 
foi-malion in 1898 up to 1919 , President of i-th Indian Na- 
tional Congress, Calcutta, 1901, and of Belgauni Prov Confer 
ence, 1894 , Was Gen Sec , Indian National Congress for 
18 years from 1894 , 1 rustee of Victoria Jubilee 1 echnical 
Institute from 1902 and Hon Sec from 1909 to 1923 , Mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council, 1915 16 , President, 
Western India Liberal Association 1919 27 Was Sec 
rotary Bombay Presidency Association from 1885 to 1915 
and President from 19x3 to 1918 Was president of the 
first Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 1922 Ad 
dress Jiji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay 

Walchand Hirachand, Managing Director of the 
Tata Construction Co , Ltd , and its subsidiaries and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of The Scindia Steam 
Navigation C o , Ltd b 1882 JTdfrc Sholapur, Poona and 
Bombay Took large contracts for Ry- lines, nver bridges, 
large Military Barracks, etc , Municipal Waters Supply Steam ^ 
for Bombay, Bhore Ghat Tunnel Work for the G I P Ry , 
and other large Public Buildings President, Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay, 1927 President Indian 
National Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, 1931-32, President, Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, for several years , President of the Federation 
of Indian Chamber of Commerce, 1932 Add Phoenix 
Building, Ballard Estate, Fort Bombay. 

Wazir Hasan, Sir Saiyid, Chief Judge of Oudh 
Edt(c Government High School, Baiba , 'Muir Central 
College, Allahabad , Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1903 , 
Secretary, All India Moslem League from 1912-19 , 
was iijstrumental in bringing about Hindu Mpsletfl Pact of 
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1936 , appouited Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, February 
1930 Addi css Wazii Hasan Road, Lucknow 

Willin^don, (Lord) Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, 1931. h 1866 m 3:892 Mane Adelaide d of 
1st Earl Bi assey , one son A D. C to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895, M P 
1900 1910, Junior Lord of Treasury, 1905-1911 , Gover- 
nor of Bombay, 1913-19x9, of jMadras, 19191924., 
Delegate for India at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, 1924,^ Chau man of the Delegation from tlie 
Boxer Indemnity Committee which visited China, T926, 
Lord-in-Waiting to H M the King , Governor General of 
Canada, 1926-1931 , appointed Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, 1931 Address The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla , 

Woodhead. John Ackroyd, Finance Member, Gov- 
cinmeiit of Bengal b 19 June 1881 vi Alice Mary 
Wodswoith Entered Indian Civil Service, 1904 » 
Asst Magistrate and Collector, Mymensingh , Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Harlakandi, 1905 6 , Joint Magis- 
tiate, Chittagong, 190809, Magistrate and Colleq- 
tor, 1909 to , Magistrate and Collector, Fandpur, 1921-15 > 
Magistrate and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17, Addl 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18 , ‘ Firet Land Acquisition Collector, 
C’alcutta Improvement 'Trust, 1928-22, Offg Chan man, 
Impiovement Trust, 1919 20, Financial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1924-27; Joint Secretary, Commerce 
Department, Govt of India, 1927-28 ,‘ Secretary,' Com- 
mei ce Department, Government of India, 1928 33 , Offici- 
ating Commerce Member, Government of Jndta, 1931 r 
Repiesented Gbvernment of India on Burma Round 
Fable Cortference , Finhnee ' Member, Government of 
Bengal, 193a Officiating Governor, Bengal, August, 1934 
Address Winter’s Buildings, Calcutta 
- Yakub 'Hasan,' Maulana, 6 ' at Nagpur iii 
1875 , Ednc Mohamedan College, Aligarh, ' member of 
the Madras Corporation, nvas fellow of the Madras Univer- 
'sity ,' Elected member of Madras Legislative Council, 
191920 Resigned in 1920 Ss* a protest against' the 
Severes Treaty, was sent to prison for 6 
mohths for disobeying orders to leave Malabar, was 
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again sentenced to tw o years ■ m Oct 192T for sedition 
President of the Sladras Proiincial Conference held at Tan- 
jore One of the founders of die Muslim League, and 
was an actne Congressman for several jears Elected to 
the Madras Legislative Couna! in 1930 Address San 
Thome, Mylapore, Madras 

Zafrullakhan, Chaudhri Muhammad, Bamster* 
at-Law d 1893 til Badnin Nissa Begahi, eldest 
d of the late Mr S A Khan, I C S (Bihfir and Onssa) 
Ldiic Government College, Lahore, King’s College, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, London Advocate, Sialkot, 1914-16,’ 
practised in Lahore High Court, 1916 31 , Editor, ‘’'Indian 
Cases,” 1916 32 , Law' Lecturer, Univ Lavy College, 
Lahore, 1919 1924 , ftlember, Punjab Legis Council, igi6-' 
1932, Delegate, Iqdian Round Table Conference,'l93o and 
T93T I President, All-India Muslim League, 1931 , Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Con^iraCy Case, 1931 ^2 Member of the' 
Gov erjior-General’s E\ecutive Council, 1932 Addnss 
Turner Road, Lahore 
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people Their love for sport 
IS well known In ancient India diariot-raciiiR, wrest- 


ling, boMiig and chess w ere fa^ oiirite esinies Chariot rac- 
ing no longer exists, but India continues to maintain 
her reputation in wrestling Some j ears ago Tom Can- 
non, the then world’s champion wrestler, came to Cal- 
cutta in the course of a w'orld tour He was beaten 


by Rahim Later Rahim’s son Ghulam, niclt-named 
Rustam-i-Hind, ^iccompaiiied the late Pandit Motilal Nehru 


to the Pans Exhibition where he beat the famous 


Turkish champion, Ahmed kladarali, in no time In 
rgsS the world’ s champion wrestler Zobysco sustained 
a defeat at the hands of Gama at Patiala 


Chess IS still the most popular of indoor-games and there 
are many skilled players, both men and women Sultan 
Khan a 30-year old Indian player, won tlie Chess 
Championship of the Ilntish Empire in 1932. He is tlie 
only man from the British Empire to hax e beaten Capa- 
blanca in an indu idual international game. 

Today Indians haie taken to western games and hare 
already distinguished themselves, in tennis, hockey 
foot-ball and cncket India holds tlie championship of 
the w'orld in hockey. She entered the international 
arena in 1928 In the x erj first year of her entry 
she captured the hockey championship of the w'orld 
In 1932 again she defeated all the hockey teams 
and retained the championship In cncket 
though India has notachicxed any striking success so 
far, some of the players are such fine cncketers that 
they would do honour to any' eleven in the world 
The late Maliaraia of Nawanagar, popularly known as 
Ranji, has already become a legend He was a 
Pnnce but he ow'ed his fame to the willow' of 
which he was a worthy w'lelder Duleep and Pat- 
audi ha\e achiexed fame on tlie cncket field in Eng- 
land 
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In foolball tlic Bcnfralccs lia\e nnde a name 
for thcnisehcs. In i9'^4 the Manomedan Sportin': Club 
of CalcuUa aLhic\td the first \lCtor^ for Indians in 
CMcuUa Footljall Lensrut. since its inception in 1899 A 
Hciifnlec football team w ent out to South Africa in 1934 
and came out \ ictorious, losint: only one Rame 

Polo has been a fa\ out ite pame in India from centimes 
Kutnb Din, the slaae kmc of Delhi, is known to ha\e 
died from an accident on polo field The Maharaia 
of Rullain enjoas international reputation for polo 
plaaiiiR and the Jaipur team winch last jear \isi- 
led Curope earned hiph piause 

CRlCkET 
A I'EW FACTS 

The Parsecs in Bombaj were the first amonc Indians 
to take to ciicket Flit earliest cnckct club was the 
Oriental Cnckct Club formed b> the Parsecs in 1848 

Some of the earliest pames were played b> Indians witli 
bats and Bntish officers w ith umbrellas 

Ramchandcr Vishram Naaltkar (Bombay) was the first 
Hindu to play cricket (t86i) 

I he first Hindu Cricket Club was fonned in Bombay 
in 1866 

The Indian cricketers started with 'underhand’ bowl- 
mp In 1867 round anncil bow Imp becan to supersede 
niidcr-liand bowline, the first exponents of the new bowl- 
inp bemp Na\oo Mama and Merwanjee Miincherjce Poone 
trir 

B D Gaprat was the first Parsec to score a centurj' 
(ro8 not out) while pla>inp against Poona Gjnikhana 
in Bombay in 1891 

Tlic Maharaja of Patiala hit 16 sixes and 16 fours while 
plajinp at Patiala in 1920 His total score was 242 

The cnckct ground at Cliail is the hiphest in the world 

The New Bomba) Hiph School holds the record for the 
lowest score The School scored a total of one run while, 
playmp against Sir Jamashedji leejebho) P B Institution 
111 tiie Lord Hams Challenge Shield Tournament in 1927 
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ENGLISH TEAMS’ VISIT TO INDIA 

G F Vernon’s cricket XI %vas the first English 
team to visit India (1889 90) They played 13 matches, 
won TO, lost I and drew 2 

Ne\t followed the visit of Lord Hav\ ke ’s team 
in 1892 93 The tourists played 23 matches, won 15, 
lost 2 and drew 6 

In 1902 03 came tlie Oxford Authentics They 
played 19 matches, won 12, lost 2 and drew 5 

In 1926 27 came the fiist M C C team under A E 
R Gilliean Of the 34 matches played it w’on ii and 
lost none, 23 being drawn 

Another M C C team \isited India in 1933*34 
under the captaincy of D R Jandine Out of the 29 matches 
played thej lost onij one and w'on 14, the remainder 
being drawn For the first time Test matches w'ere 
placed on the Indian soil 

INDIAN TEAM’S VISIT TO ENGLAND 

The first cricket team from India \ isited England in 
1866 It was a purely Parsee team They played 28 
matches of which they won one, lost 19 and drew 8 

In 1888 another Parsee team visited England They 
played 31 matches out of w’hjch they wmn 8, lost 1 1 and 
drew 12 

III igrg the Maharaja of Patiala took an Ail 
India cricket team to England They played 23 matches, 
won 6, lost 15 and drew 2 Though the team suffered 
defeats many of the players earned warm praise, specially 
Dr Homi Kanga, Balu, Mehei homji, and Salam-ud-Din 
Balu took 1 14 wickets for 18 runs apiece Meher* 
homji made 1,227 runs wnth an average of 28, 'Salam-ud- 
Dm made 692 runs with an average of 23 and took 73 
wickets for 24 runs apiece 

Another Indian team visited England in 1932 , under 
the captaincy of the Rana' of Porbandar, who mostly 
retired in favour of Major C K Naidu who captained 
the only Test played at Lords Indians played 36 games 
during their four months' tour. They had 12 wins to set ^ 
off against g defeats, including the only Test, rs matches ' 
being drawn The Indians scored a sum total of 12,912 
runs for 539 wickets as against 192+ 9 runs for 521 wickets 
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scored by their opponents, the average of inns per 
wicket being 23 95 as against 23 19 of their opponents 
INDIAN CRICKET GIANTS 

Duleep Singhji-“a gi‘eat batsman He is essentially a 
stroke player, who is always attacking the bowler. Now 
on the sick list and plays only golf 

The Nawab of Pataudi is another cricketer of inter- 
national fame who plays in England He calls himself a 
creature of international cricket " 

The Maharaja of Patiala is a great cricketer In his 
day he won many lauiels, having bagged a number of record 
'scores in India, Led India to England in 1911 

The Yuvraj of Patiala is a promising bat and is sure 
to can e out a name for himself in coming years 

K S Ghanshamsinghji is a delightful ci icketer to watch 
He has several centuries to his credit 

Major C K Naidu, who captained India against Eng- 
land at Lord’s and in the three Tests in India, is a tremen- 
'dous hitter He believes in boundaries and over boundaries 
He has more than 10 centuries and three double cen- 
turies to his credit Playing against the M C C in 1926 
in Bombay Major Naidu scored 153 with 1 1 sixes 

Lt Wazir Ah believes in safety first He is a good 
fielder and first wicket batsman 

Syed Nazir Ah is the only Indian to have captured 
Don Bradman’s wicket 

Amarsingh hails from Nawanagar, tlie home of great 
Ranji He is a great bowler, also a fair dashing bat 

J Naoomal is a good all-rounder He scored a century 
twice during tlie English tour of the Indian team in 1932 
Amar Nath is an all round cricketer and has a splen- 
did repertoire of strokes He scored a century in the 
Test at Bombay 

B E Kapadia is a first class wicket keeper 
Lt 1 G Navle is a good sticky bat He is called Indian 
Oldfield and a first class companion on the field 

P E Paha, left hand slow medium bowler, gets bags 
of wickets on a soft wicket 

Dilawar Hussain — only wicket-keeper in the world who 
has scored more t an half a century in two consecutive 
Test-matches 
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Jlahomed Xisar is called "Lan\ood of India” 

Lat Singh is famous for his flan less fielding 
Ghulam Jlahomed — ^left hand slow bowler Gilligan 
considered him to be the best Indian bonier on matting. 
Has the distinction of having perfonned 10 hat tricks. 

Jthangir Khan — Right hand medium-paced bowler, 
tremendous hitter and a brilliant field 
N D. Marshal — steadj run getter 
Jogeiidra Singh — Great scorer, has 20 centuries to his 
crediL 

TENNIS 

Tennis is quite a popular game with the educated 
classes in India There are tennis clubs even in small 
towns Vanous tournaments are e\ er\- j ear held in differ- 
ent parts of the countrj' The All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association and the Calcutta South Club are the major 
organizations of their kind in die country The All-India 
Tennis Lawn .-Association was formed in 1920 with head- 
quarter at Delhi it has councils in different provinces to 
V hich various tennis clubs are affiliated The Association 
oublishes an Indian Tennis Annual and Who’s Who. 
The Calcutta South Club was formed in 1920 The Club 
runs during Xmas a touniament called the Calcutta 
Championships and holds Test matches Foreign teams 
have been participating in tournaments since 1929 
WSIT OF FOREIGN TEAMS 
France was the first countrj to send out a tennis team 
to India In 1929 the Racing Club de France sent out a 
team, under the captaincy of J Brugnon which included 
Henrv Cochet, P Landry and R. Rodell Li the Test 
match India were hopelessly outclassed and beaten m all 
the four games plaj ed. 

In 1930 the International Club of Britain sent out a 
team under the captaincj of A. Wallis JIj ers which 
included H W. Austin, E. D. Andrews, M. D Horn and 
J S 01 i£F In the ”Test'’ India won onlj' two 
matches out of the sev en plaj ed. 

In 1932 the Japanese Lawn Tennis Association 
sent out a team vhK^ included H. Satoh (captain), J 
watoh, R. Miki; M Kwaclii. J Fujikara In the “Test’’ India 
won two out of tlie six matches played 
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In December 1932 the Italian Lawn Tennis %socia- 
tion sent out a team under Uie captaincy of G D Stefam 
which consisted of Count Del Bone, Count Bon^i, E 
Seitono, and Sr L Valeiio This was tlie first 
tune that a lady had come alona In the “Test" India 
beat the tourists by 3 matches to 2 

III 1933 came a tennis team from West Austi alia wliidi 
sustained defeat at the hands of India 


DAVIS CUP 


India first participated in the Davis Cup contest m 
1921, The Indian team consisted of Skem, A H F^zee, 
Jacob and Dean It readied semi finals after 
defeatiriB France in the second round The French team 
included Laurenz and Biugnon The Indian team went 
to Chicago but were beaten by the lapanese team which 
included Shtmidzu and Kumasae Leila Row was the first 
Indian lady to paiticipate in the Wimbledon tennis 111 


1934 

Amongst the famous Indian tennis players may be 
mentioned Sleem, E V Bobb, D N 7 , 

Balgopal N Knshnaswanu, C Rannswatm, B l “ 
Ranbir Singh Pun, J Chaianjiva, B Rachappa, Sham- 
sher Singh, Islam Ahmed, Man Molnn Blnndaii, W H 
S Micheimore, Ranhir Singh, Dayanand Blialla, 
Snidar Bahadur Singh, Nirmal Qiandra Boon, Dr Tjazi 

Amongst the lady phyers may be 
lenny Sandison, Miss Leila Row, Mrs Me I''®”’,'’; ' 

Miss R Gibson, Miss Bomour, Miss Harvey Johnstone, 
Mrs Graham, Miss Woodstock, Raj Rumaii Aumt Kam, 
Mrs Urmila Soiidhi, Miss Mucca Dinsnaw 


hoocey 

India entertained a foreign hockey teain „ Asiatic 

The team was beaten by India m the Western Asiatic 
Games 
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WESTERN ASIATIC GAMES 
Through the exertion of Prof G. D Sondhi the 
Western Asiatic games were held 1933, at Delhi 
and Patiala Four countries, Afghanistan, Palestine, Ceylon 
and India participated and some new records were set up 


Tho following ore the results 
of the Western Aslatiotrames ~ 
One Mile (Finals) —1 K 
Mathews, (Ceylon), 2Har- 
charan Sliigli, (India), 3 
Zeev Friinki, (Palestine). 
Time— 4 mins 41 1^8 secs 
High .Tanip (Finals) — 1 R ' 
Francis, (India), 2 Hai- 
chnian Singh, (India), 3 
Zeev Franki (Palestine) 
Height— 5 ft 10 IPS 
Shot Pul (Finals) —1 Cyril 0 
Diasannyake, (Ceylon) , 2 
Znhnt Ahmed, (India), 3 
Babinah, (Palestine) Dis- 
tance 41 ft 5 5/8 ins 
440 Yards (Finals)—! G Y 
Bhalla, (India) , 2 Ghea- 
gappa, (India), 8 Sayad 
Karim (Afghanistan) Time 
63 3/10 secs 

220 Yards (Finals)—! E S 
Whiteside, (India), 2Mata- 
t;)ahii Levy, (Palestine) , 3 
Sliiomoh Maraiiy, (Pales- 
tine) < 

Six Miles (Finals) —1 Gnjjar 
Singh, llndia) , S Babnram, 
(India), 3 Zeev Franki, 
(Palestine) Tune— 32 mm- 
83 1/2 secs 

100 Yards —1 B A Verniea-r, 
(India), 2 Whiteside, (India), 
3 Khan Muliamhed, (Afgha- 
nistan) Time— 9 7-10 secs 
(Bntish Empire Record ) 
Pole Vault —1 Abdul Shafi, 
(India) , 2 Gajindei Singh, 
(India) , 3 W W TaiAi- 
matta, (Ceylon) Height— 
11 ft 6 1/2 ins 

880 Yards (Final) — 1 6 P 
pmlla, (India), SHE 
Colonne, (Ceylon), 3 Chen- 


gappa, (India) Tiine~2' 
mins 8 5-10 secs 
TJireo Miles (Final) - 1 Kishan 
Singh, (India), 2 Zeev 
Franki, (Palestine), 3 Gnjar 
SJngli. (India) Tune— 15 
mins 22 6-10 secs 
Hop Stop and Jump (Final) 
—I Mohr Chand, (Indio), 
2 Mianian Singh, (India), 
8 K)ian Mahonimed, (Afgha- 
nistan) Distance 43 feet 
5 5 I 8 secs 

440 Yards Hurdles —1 M 
Asghar, (India), 2 Mohamed 
Latif, (India) , 8 Khan, 
Mohamed, Afganistan) Ghn- 
lom All, (Afghanistan and 
Shlomoh Maiany{Polestine) 
did not mn Time— GO secs 
Hlscbs Throw (Final) —1 E, 
Whiter, (India) 2 Babinah 
(Palestine) , 3 Gnrdit Singh, 
(India) Whiter beat 
the India record by cover- 
ing 116 ft 3/4 ms 
Hammer Throw —1 M Ishaq 
(India) , 2 Ahmed Khon, 
(Afghonistan), 8 Eabnmh 
(Palestine) Distance 94 ft 
Bins 

Long Jump Fmal '—1 Niran- 
jan Singh, (India), 2 K 
Dnraisingam (Ceylon), Me 
Gowan, (India) Distance 
21 ft 11 8/4 ms 
Javelin Throw (Final) —1 B 
Whiter, (India), 2 Mebr 
Gland, (India) , 8 B E 
Blaze (Ceylon) Distance 
168 ft 4 8/4 ins 
Belay Eaco— Ceylon, 1, India, 
2, Palestine, 8 

Hockey — ludia 6 goals 

Afghanistan Hi] 
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OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING. 

Congress (Pages 139-1196) On May 25, 1934, the 
AH India Congress Coninnttee passed the following resolu- 
tion, suspending Ci\ il Disobedience Movement 

“Hiiving considered the statement (page 176) 
dated Apiil 7, 1934, of Mahatma Gandhi, this Committee 
accepts ins recommendation m regard to the suspension 
of civil 1 esistaiict: ” 

The Government, on its part, lifted the ban on the 
Congiess and allied organisations, retaining, however, 
the ban on the Khudai Khidmatgars and the Congress 
organisation m the North Western Frontier Piovince 
Congress Parliamentary Boaid — The A I C C also 
passed the following resolution . — 

“In as much as there e\wts in the Congress a large 
body of the members who believe in the necessity of entry 
into the Legislature as a step in the country’s progress 
towards its goal, the All India Congress Committee 
hereby appoints Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr M A 
Ansari to form a Board with Dr M A Ansan as Piesi- 
dent, ■'called the Congress Parliamentary Board, consisting 
of not more than twenty five Congressmen 

"The Board shall run and control elections of members 
to the Legislatures on behalf of the Congress and shall! 
have power to raise, possess and administer funds for 
carrying out its duties 

“The Board shall be subject to the control of the All- 
India Congi css Committee and shall have the power to 
frame its constitution and make rules and regulations from 
time to time for the management of its affaiis The con- 
stitution and the rules and regulations shall be placed 
before the Working Committee for approi al but shall be 
m force pending the approval or otherwise of the Work- 
ing Committee 

"The Board shall select only such Congressmen as' 
candidates who will be pledged to carry out in tlie legisla- 
tures the Congress policy as it will be determined from 
time to time ” ‘ 

Communal Award At its meeting held in Bombay on 
the 17th June, 1934, the Woiking Committee passed the 
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following resolution on the White Paper and Communal 
Award, as a consequence of which Paudit Malaviya 
and Mr M S Aney resigned from tlie Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board, (the latter from the Working Committee 
also! and Founded the Congress, Nationalist Party, specially 
to fight the Communal Awaid 

“The Congress Parliamentai y Boat d having asked the 
Working Committee to enunciate the Congiess policy re- 
garding the White Paper proposals and the Communal 
Award, the Working Committee declares the Congress 
policy as follows — 

"The White Paper in no way expresses the will of 
the people of India, has been more or less condemned by 
almost all Indian political parties and falls fai short of the 
Congiess goal, if it does not retard progress towards it 
The only satisfactory alternative to the White Paper is a 
constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage or as near it as possible 
with power, if necessary, to important minorities to have 
their representatives elected exclusively by elections be- 
longing to such minorities 

"The White Paper lapsing, tlic Communal Award must 
lapse automatically Among other things, it will be the 
dut^ of the Constituent Assembly to deteimme the 
method of representation of impoi tant minorities and make 
proiision for otherwise safeguai ding their interests 

“Since, however, tlie diflferent communities in the 
country are sharply divided on the question of the Com- 
munal Awai d, It IS necessary to define the Congress atti- 
tude towards it. The Congress claims to represent equally 
all communities composing the Indian n.ition and, there- 
fore, in view of the division of opinion, can neither accept 
nor reject tlie Communal Awai d as long as the division 
of opinion exists 

“At the same time it is necessaiy to ledeclaie the 
policy of the Congress on the communal question. No 
V solution that is not purely national can be propounded by 
' the Congress But the Congress is pledged to accept any 
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solution winch, though falling shoi t of the national view 
point, IS agreed to by all paiUes conceined and conversely 
to reject any solution which is not agreed to by any of the 
said’ parties 

‘judged by the national standard, the Coiniiiundl Award 
IS wholly unsatisfactory, besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds It is, however, obvious that 
the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of the 
Connnunal Award is to explore ways and means for 
arriving at an agreed solution and not by an appe.il on 
this essentially domestic question to the Bi itisli Govei 11 
nient or any outside authoiity" 

Congress Nationalist Party When Pandit Malaviyn and 
Mr Anej 1 esigiied from the Congress Parliamentary Board 
they announced their intention of forming a Nationalist 
Party With this view ihe^ convened a conference of the 
Nationalists of their way of thinking at Calcutta on August 
iSandig Astheiesult of the deliberations of the Con- 
ference It was decided tliat a party, called the Congress 
Nationalist Party”, be constituted with the object of canying 
on agitation against the Communal Award and the White 
Paper, both in the Legislatures and outside, and setting up 
candidates for election to the Legislative Assembly for the 
promotion of that objecL A Congressman, who subscribes 
to the Party’s object as defined above, is eligible as a mem- 
ber of the Pai ty 

Communism (Pages 8556) By a notification the 
Government of India proclaimed the Communist; Party in 
India as illegal 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan (Page 501), The 
Government released Khan Abdul GafFai Knnn on August 
27butseived an order him not to eiitei the Punjab and 
N W F Province, 
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I Do You Know 


that 


lyjgly feet are caused by 
bad footwear ? And 
that several of the ^ 
diseases are caused | 
by bad feet ? f 


ry y. 

^ Why no( ificu Insure a (jain<it foot tioiiblo w 

^ By Getting healthful foot-wear from ^ 

I 


\We 



I ANARKALI & THE MALL, LAHORE | 

I Who Supply only the best Footwear to suit all Tastes | 

f{ ds 








Established 1931 | f Phone No 

Code..A B C Stb EaiHon [ { 

Bender s & Private Code } > Banljdr^'Allahnliad Bank 

Bakhshi Bros., 

ClhemSgts ^ Druggists^ 

Opposite Mayo Hospital, 

Lahore. 

« 

Reliable dispensing is done day and night with 
high class fresh drugs 

Oui Motto — Small profit and quick return A 
Trial will convince you Youi satisfaction is our 
pleasure The house of qualities, novelities and value 
Holding several agencies 

Manufacturing Chemists Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in the following: — 

Patent Medicines, Perfumery and Toilet requi- 
sites, Tobacco, High class aerated watei. Stationery, 
Opticals, Photo goods, Groceiies, General merchan- 
dise, Ayuivedic medicines, etc, etc 

Please visit and call at — 

BAKHSHI Bros., 

CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS, 
Opposite Mayo Hospital. 

LAHORE. 




